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INTRODUCTION 


IS the physicists of our time have tried to elaborate an integrated 

/I single theory, capable of explaining not only some but all pheno- 
.xJLmena of the physical universe, so I ha\^e tried on a different plane 
to develop a ‘single theory tlirough which not only some but all pheno- 
mena of the joaa/uni^ erse can be reduced to a common denominator. 
THe result is a new and unified political philosophy centering in the 
theory of si^e. It suggests that there ^eems only one cause behind all 
forms of social miser)': bigness. 

Oversimplified as this may seem, we shall fihef the idea more easily , 
acceptable if w'e consider that bigness, or oversize, is really much more 
than just a social problem, h appears to be the one and only problem 
permeating all creation, ^^^lerever something is w rong, something is 
too big.* If the stars in the jky or the atoms of uranium disintegrate in 
spontaneous explosion, it is not because their substance has lost its 
balance. It is because matter has attempted to expand beyond the im- 
passable barriers set to every accumulation. Their mass has become too 
big. If the human body becomes diseased, it is, as in cancer, because a 
cell, or a group of ce^^s, has begun to outgrow’ its allotted narrow limits. 
And if the body of a people becomes diseased with the fever of aggiCs- 
sion, brutality, collecrivisni, or massive idiocy, it is not because it has 
fallen victim to bad leadership or merital derangement. It is because 
human beings, so charming as individuals or in small aggregations, 
have been w’elded into overconcentrated social units such as mobs, 
unions, cartels, or great pow ers. That is w hen they begin to slide into 
uncontrollable catastrophe. For social problems, to parapl rase die 
population doctrine of Thomas. Malthus, have the unfortunate tendency* 
to grow at a geometric ratio wddi tht grow th of the organism of 
which they are part, wdiile the^ ability of man to^cope w ith them, if it 
can be extended at all, grows only at an arithmetic rarto. Vtliidi means 
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that, if a society grows beyond its optimum size, its problems must 
eventually outrun the growth of those human faculties which are neces- 
sary for dealing with them. 

Hence it is always bigness, and only bigness, which is the pfoblem 
of existence, social as well as physical, and all I have done in fusing 
apparently disjointed and unrelated bits of evidence into an integrated 
theory of size is to Demonstrate first that what applies everywhere 
applies also in the field of social relations; and secondly that, if moral, 
physical, or political misery is nothing but a function of size, if the only 
problem is one of bigness, the only solution must lie^ in the cutting 
dowm of the substances and organisms which have outgrown their 
natural limits. The problem is not to grow but to stop growing; the 
answer; not union but division. 

This would seem platitudinous if it were submitted to a surgeon, a 
mason, an engineer, or an editor. Their entire lifework consists of 
notliing but tke cutting of what is too big, and the reassembling of the 
smaller units into new forms and healthier strucgires. But it is different 
with social technicians. Though quite sensible at lower levels, at rfie 
more exalted levels of politics and economics they seerq for ever out to 
create still bigger entities. To them, the suggestion of cutting what has 
become too large is^ot platitude but sacrilege. Viewing the firoblem 
of size upside-down, they think it is one of smallness, not of bigness. 
So they demand union where every law of logic seems to demand divi- 
sion. Only on rare occasions do they see ri^ht side up, as wlien after 
years of trouble in the overcrowded Kbreat prison camps it began to 
dawn on them' that the cause of difficulty was not the incorrigible 
nature of the communists but the size of the compounds containing 
them. Once this w'as recognized, the^ were quickly able to restore bear- 
able conditions not by appealing to the good will of the prisoners but 
by cutting their groups into smaller and more mapageable units. 

However, what is true of metl living in overcrowded prison camps is 
.also true of men living in the overgrown compounds of those modern 
nations whose unmanageable siz^‘ has become the principal c«iuse of our 
present difficulties. Hence, just as in the case of Korean camps, the solu- 
tion of the problems confronting the world as a whole does not seem 
to lie in the creation of still bigger social units and still vaster govern- 
ments whose formation is now attempted with such unimaginative 
fanaticism by our statesmen. Jt seems tq lie in the elimination of those 
overgrown organisms that go by t\f£ name of great powers, and in the 
restoration of a healthy system of small and esfcily manageable states 
such as characterized earlier ages. 
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. This IS the proposal advanced m this book, and I have no doubt that 
many will call it contrary to all our concepts of progress/ Which is 
quite true, of course. All I can do is to answer with Professor Frank 
Tanneiibaum of Columbia University: ‘Let them, Jjet the other people 
have the slogans. Let them progress themselves off the face of the earth 
and then they’ll have infinite progress.' 

2 

In referring to the ideas developed in this book I ha\e used the term 
new. This is only paitially conect in far as I ha\e tried to make the 
theory of size the basis of an integrated system of philosophy, applicable 
to all problems of creation with equal facility. But as di special theory 
applying to special fields, it has been proposed many times before, 
though even as a special theory it has ne\ er been gi\ en the central posi- 
tion which It deserves. This is particularly true of its use yi the explana- 
tion of social phenomena. But even here, the concept of the small cell 
asjhe f an 'ution of e\ ef) healthy stiucture is neither original nor new. 
It ha*> been beaiMifullv expressed many centuries ago bj men such as 
Aristotle or 6t. %ugustine. It lias been ad\ anced by Henry IV of France 
in one of history’s more famous peace plans, the Great Design, And in 
our own time, with the road of bignpss approaching its atomic ter- 
minus, It has become so pressing Uiat it seems to condense out of a 
pregnant air almost by Itsdf. Whenexer a new attempt is made to bring 
about international union, y e aiie filled less w itli liope rlian w ith despair. 
A creeping presentiment seems to tell us that we aie pushing into die 
wrong direction, tliat, the more united we become, the closer we get 
to the critical mass and density at which, as in a uranium bomb, our 
very compactness will lead to tlie^explosion y\e try to axert. 

This is wh) in the past fey\ years an increasing number of authors 
ha\e begun to reveise tlie diiection of tkeir scaiJi and to look for sijju- 
tions to our social piobleips in small rather than large organizations, 
and in harmony rather than unify. Arnold Fo^nlKt, linking the down- 
fall of civilizations not to the fight amongst nations but the rise of uni- 
versal states, suggests in the place of macropolitical solutions a return 
to a form of Ilomonoia, the Greek ideal of a. self-regulatory^ balance of 
small units, hathlcux Freeman has shown in a study of Greek nty- 
states that nearly all ^Western cultuie is the product of the disunited 
small states of ancient (ireec^, and ^Jiai (Jie same states produced almost 
nothing after they had^ecome united under the wings of Rome. In the 
field of economics, /wmcc Brdndci^ dexoted a lifetime to exposing the 
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‘curse of bigness’ by showing that, beyond relatively narrow limits, 
additional growth of plant or organizational size no longer adds to, but 
detracts from, die efficiency and productivity of firms. In Sociology, 
Frank Tannenhaum^ who challengingly calls himself a parochialjst, has 
come out in defence of small labour unions rather than their giant off- 
spring. For only small unions seem still able to give the worker what 
modem vast-scale development has taken away from him: a sense of 
belonging and individuality. In the political field, Henry Simons has 
pursued the idea that the obstacles to world peace do not lie in the 
alleged anachronism of little states but in the great powers, those 
‘monsters of nationalism and meicantilism*, in whose dismantlement he 
-sees the only chance of survival. Finally, Andrd Gide^ to end this 
sketchy list witli a poet, has expressed a similar thought when he wrote 
as possibly his last words: ‘I believe in ihe virtue of small nations. I 
believe in the virtue of small numbers. The world will be saved by the 
few.* 

All tliis indicates that the idea and ideal of littleness as the only anti- 
dote 'to the cancerous disease of oversize — in which the bulk of c(;>n- 
temporary theorists still insist in seeing not a deadly malady but a per- 
verse hope of salvation — seems at last ripe for new recognition and 
comprehensive forrrulation. If my own speculations do not carry 
weight in this respect, perhaps Aristotle’s or St. Augustine’s will. 
Though I have used neither them ^or the other authors just quoted in 
developing my theories, I find it naturally highly pleasing to find my- 
self in so respectable a company. But I shall not hide behind thf ir testi- 
mony or the authority of their names in an effort to obtain immunity 
from criticism on the part of those who think that all our time needs 
in order to solve its problems is to submerge itself in an all-embracing 
world community. The analysis as -veil as the conclusions are strictly 
my own. 
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Chapter One 

THE PHILOSOPHIES OF MISERY 


is no error so monstrous that it fails to 
find defenders among the ablest of men.’ 

LORD ACTON 

Imaginary cause theories. The witch theory. Cosmic theories. 
Secondary cause thc(fries. Economic and pv^'chological explana- 
tions. The cultural theory. Mditary exploits and monstrosities 
in folklore and literature. The essence of ll estern cn illation. 
Past and present atrocities in the history of ci^ilrya peoples. 

\ ' ihcrent tore (f aggressiveness. Relative splendour of 
monuments h nnuring poets and general. JT h\ our heraldic 
animaJ^ ai^ beasts of prey. Attlee., Goethe^ and Bacon on the 
virtue of war. The uar record of Germany and Allies ^ of 
aggressors and lovers of peace. 


I N a period of \\ idespreacl tyranny, bruraliiy, almost perpetual war- 
fare, and Ollier related miseries, it seems le^iTlmaIe to ask by \^hat 
means a more peaceful and socially satisfacior\ existence might be 
secured. 

As\\iLli CN cry tjiK^stion concerning, concliiKuis ot miserx and their 
abolilion, a fruitful alnsMci depends on ^le discernment ot their primary 
cause. But x\hile modern scientific methods ha\e shed light on the 
primary causes of many technical and personal ctmiplexities “uith the 
resultant impro\einent in our pri\atc conditions, in the realm of social 
problems they ha\e contributed little more than theories invedving 
either purely imaginarv or at best secondary causes. Speaking in the 
middle of the twentieth centur\, Julian Huxley could therefore justly 
say that ‘the hutnan sciences today are somewhat in the posi*-' »n occu-^ 
pied by the biological scien(*?s*in die early iSoos’. The\ ha\e hardly 
penetrated the surface. 

The trouble with imaginary»and secondary cause theories of social 
B I 
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misery is that they are frequently atle to furnish highly seductive 
momentary explanations. As a result, supplying seemingly satisfactory 
interpretations, they not only discourage further search; they also fail 
to bring forth use/ul proposals for solutions, the ones because time 
sequences are not causal, the others because secondary causes are 
themselves nothing but consequences of primary forces. The chance 
of providing the world with a socially more satisfying existence seems 
therefore to depend on tlie question whetlier we are able to pierce the 
shell of imaginary and Secondary phenomena and discover the hidden 
primary cause disturbing the social happiness of man. But before offer- 
ing a theory which presumes ^o penetrate to fundamentals, let us 
analyse the merits of the most popular imaginary and secondary cause 
theories of past and present, and appraise the solutions they proposed 
on the basis of their interpretations. 


r. Tmaginary Cause Theories 

The Ancients, attributing the cause of most difficulties to the wr,ath 
of the gods, thought that the simplest way of improving their condition 
was to resort to prayer or, if this-should prove insufficient,' to the sacri- 
ficial slaughter of the persons who had antagonized the gods. Some- 
times, the results were stunning. Hardly had the prayers been said, 
than rain would pour down on their thirsty fields, the lava stream of a 
volcano would come to a sudden stop, or nei/s '^ould reach them of the 
defeat of a fearful invader. Occasionalhr, no thing would happen. How- 
ever, as in the case of most bad guesses, no significance w'as attached to 
this, and no reason was seen why their theory, which might be called 
the divine theory of social misery ^ should be considered invalid on this 
ground alone, since it had proved s^ satisfactory in the explanation of 
so many other misfortunes. 

^n the Middle Ages, the divrne theory w as supplemented by a witch 
theory of social misery attributed the cause of afflictions less to the 

wrath of God than to the malevolence of an evil spirit. Quite logically, 
the principal cure was now thought to lie in the elimination of the ob- 
jects which seemed possessed by the devil. So up in flames went ^ 
behexed barn, a cross-eyed hunchback, a very ugly woman, or a very 
beautiful one. Again, the results were considered highly satisfactory 
except in a few cases when, instead of suspecting their theory, people 
suspected they’had burned the wrqng SvVtch, and so began the merry 
chase anew. 

Later, with m^n’s growing interest in the mechanism ot the universe, 
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a. bundle of cosmic theories oj misery oegan to enjoy wide currency. 
Disease and wars were now attributed to the occasional appearance of a 
comet, the more frequent appearance of a red corona around the moon 
or, when it was discovered that sunspots had an irrigating effect on our 
nervous system, to the cyclical intensification of sunspot activities. Like 
all earlier theories, these too were considered eminently satisfactory, as 
there was rarely a misfortune that did not coincide with one or more of 
these celestial phenomena. Since nothing could be done about the 
latter, the cosmic theories had, in addition, the advantage of relieving 
mankind of the cfifficult task of seeking solutions and cures. 

Passive subftiission to the forces oftiature was, however, contrary to 
the spirit of the gradually rising age of reason. With the advent of 
modern times we find, therefore, a new string of theories of social 
misery. In rapid succession there developed «n economic theory^ attri- 
buting war and other forms of social evil to the expansive urge of 
profit-seeking capitalism; a psychological theory^ attributing them to 
frustra'fi' .r personal y ideological, cultural, and a nettional theory, attri- 
buting tnem in tu’ n to the design of evil men such as Hitler, Mussolini, 
or Stalin; to evil ideologies such as nazism or communism; to evil cul- 
tural traditions*such as Prussian militarism or British colonialism; and 
finally, iecaus^ a lajority of these features sc«ned occasionally to 
coincide in the History of a particular people, to an e^dl inheritance, an 
evil nation such as the Germans as they appeared to the eyes of the 
Western Allies in the pastf or the Americans as they appear to the eyes 
of the pastern Allies now.^ • 

Like their predecessors, these newei theories proved again highlv 
satisfactory in the explanation of those social miseries during whoso 
occurrence they were developed. But also like their predecessors, they 
turned out to be singularly incapable of explaining exceptions. Con- 
fusing secondary causes with primary causes or, to use the terms of 
Lucretius, tlie property of things with #heir mere accident, they ccjpld 
explain the brutality of the Moslems but not of the Christians. They 
could explain the poverty of American but not of Russian slums. And 
as to wars, they could explain those of the nazis, but not the crusades; 
fhe wars of Germany, but not those of France; the wars of Hitler, but 
not those of Nehru; the wars of capitalists, but not those of socialists. 
In spite of their subtler reasoning, they seem thus to hav-^^ j*hed no 
more light on the prjablems they presumed to analyse than the witch 
or sunspot theories of earli8r*peripds. All they accomplished was to 
shift attention from imacrinary to secondary causes — and sometimes 
not even that. • 
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2. Secondary Cause Theories 

However, because of their more recent development and the seeriiing 
logic of their analysis, some of these newer theories as well as tlie solu- 
tions ihey offer merit closer attention. One of the most powerfully 
argued is the economic theory. According to its premises, most forms of 
social misery, and in particular poverty, war, and imperialism, are in- 
evitable consequences of the working of the capitalist frec-enterprise 
system. Simply stated, its reasoning is as follows: at first the search of 
profit on the part of the businessman causes the working class to receive 
less for its contribution to prodil^ction than is its due. Next comes the 
unavoidable inability of die latter to buy back from die manufiicturers 
the goods it has helped to produce. As a result, one of two e\ils must 
follow. Either production must be cut back to the level at which it can 
be absorbed in the domestic market; or, with internal consumption 
and, hence, investment opportunities at an end, new markets must 
be acquired elsewhere. The first alternative leads lo unemployment 
and its score of attendant miseries; the second to imperialism iXTid 
war. 

The latter consequence provides actually a double irtcentive for 
capitalist manufacturers and businessmen to stir up social trouble, f’or, 
both war production and war destruction furnisli outlets for goods and 
new^ sources of profit wdiich the seoular stagnation, seemingly develop- 
ing in every fully matured private enterprise (flcofiomy, no longer makes 
available elsewhere. Hence, the absolutG neerl for imperialist exnansion 
and periodic warfare to satisfy the life requirements of a system whose 
principal driving force is the profit motive. 

A socialist system, on the other liand, producing not for profit but 
for consumption, has the least interact on earth to engage in the enor- 
mous waste of military expenditures or in the conquest of foreign 
ma^-kets for goods which could^.so much better be used in raising living 
standards at home. By its very character it js as dedicated to the main- 
tenance of peace as capitalism is dedicated to the pursuit of w^ar. As a 
result the world’s principal problems could be solved quite simply. All 
that’is needed is the elimination of capitalism and the establishment of Ii 
socialist society. 

. This may be so. But the theory fails to explain two things. One is: 
;5vhy are the w'orkers of socialist countries apparently no better off than 
those of capitalist states.^ And secondly: Vhy are at least two of the 
world’s present chief aggressors communist stages, Russia and China, 
while such capitalisf countries as C^ada, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
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Monaco, and particularly that last and still shiny citadel -of a nearly 
perfect free-enterprise system, Switzerland, rank amongst the most 
peace-minded? This seems to indicate that, contrary to the tenets of the 
econqjnic theory, a society’s system of production l^as in itself very little 
to do with its social welfare, and still less with the misery of aggressive 
warfare which it may inflict on its own as well as on other peoples. A 
switch in systems could therefore contribute little to a solution of prob- 
lems of which they are not the cause. 

The ideological and personal theories attribute the various forms of 
social misery citfier to an evil power philosophy or to the leadership of 
evil men. Their solution, quite logically, is the substitution of a better 
for the worse philosophy or the dispatch into eternity of the evil men. 
Both are interrelated and may be treated as two pliases of a single 
theory. According to th?im, power would be^ harmless in the hands of 
good men animated by a philosophy of good will. Tliis clear*;: up some 
of the contradictions of the economic theory. It explains Russian and 
Chinese internal exploitation and external aggressiveness which the 
ecynOiiiic d’ec'ry could not, on the gnmnd that communism by aspir- 
ing to world rale (T the proletariat, represents an uncompromising 
ideology bfipoVer and domination. 6y the same token it explains Ger- 
*man an^l Italian ^-yranny, brutalit}, and aggression as the result of the 
power philo^. >iues of nazism and fascism, and of a leadership de\'oid 
of all moral restraint. By contrast, jt explains satisfactorily the present 
non-aggressiveness of^peoples such as* the Swiss, French, or Belgians, 
ascribing it to their virtuous leadership and to the dedication of the 
democratic form of government to the cause of human happiness and 
peace. 

So far, so g<3od. But it fails to explain wdiy, if fascism is a brutalizing 
and aggressive pow'er philosophy^ as it undoubtedly seems to be, fascist 
Spain or near-fascist Portugal are, at least in their external relations, as 
peaceful as democratic Sw itzerland or Penmark. It fails to explain why 
Nepal, a most absolutist country, which moreover prides itself on • 
having produced one of^ the w'orld’s fiercest races of fighters, the 
Gurkhas, seems never even so much as to dream waging a foreign w^ar. 
Jt fails to explain w^hv communism, w'hich looks so fearful and tyran- 
nical in Russia, is considered non-aggressivje in Yugoslavia, and looks 
so charming in the tiny mountain republic of San Marino tha* it exhila- 
rates instead of frightening us. And, by contrast, it fails to t-vplain w h^ 
such a non-aggressive phifo?opIty of peace as Gandhiism had no 
restraining effect on ^o peace-loving a man as Nehru w’ho, in his 
first year of powder, waged iwm wars, against Hjiderabad and Kashmir, 
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has threatened a third, against Pakistan, on numerous occasions ever 
since, ahd enforced aggressively his will on the independent neighbour- 
ing state of Nepal. It fails to explain the aggressive campaigns and 
accompanying brujialities of democratic France and Great Britain in 
their former colonial adventures. And lastly, it fails to explain why even 
the most perfect of peace philosophies, the teachings of Christ, could 
not prevent the successors of Saint Peter in the holy city and state of 
Rome from indulging at times as lustily in aggressions and policies of 
brutal design as history’^ worst offenders in this respect. 

On,e would have assumed that at least in their case power was in 
the hands of men of good will arid exalted principles. Wliich it was, of 
course. If this made nevertheless hardly any difference, it can only be 
due to the fact that good ideologies and personal principles have appa- 
rently as few causal relationships to social misery as we have found in 
the case of economic systems. This seems the reason why, though we 
hanged the war criminals and changed the philosophy of their former 
supporters, war is still with us as ever. 


j. The Cultural Theory of Social Misery 

The cultural theory goes somewhat deeper. It ascribes our unhappy 
conditions not to ideologies, which come and change and go in rela- 
tively fast succession, but to the long-range pattern and stage of deve- 
lopment of a country’s civilization. It maintains that savagery, tyranny, 
mass brutality, aggressive warfare, are nothing but offsprings of intel- 
lectual primitivism: Since this is perpetuated by a nation’s literary 
creations and its system of education, the solution of the world’s prob- 
lems would once more seem quite simple. It lies in the purging of folk- 
lore and literature, and in the re-education of the retarded by the 
advanced. In this way social misery would disappear abnost automati- 
cally. For the more advanced ^ civilization becomes, the more it is 
' characterized by love of peace and the urge to help, rather than love of 
war and the urge to destroy. 

This theory seemed again for a while to furnish satisfactory explana- 
tions for aggressive wars and atrocities such as those perpetrated 
by the Germans, the Japanese, or the Russians. Compared to the ad- 
vanced stage reached by the civilization of the West, for example, theirs 
seemed to have lagged behind in the developn;ient of principles of 
Iiumanism. Hence .the attempt to ijistil ihto them Western concepts 
either by direct inteiwention as was done in Germajay and Japan at the end 
of World War 11^ or by propagandistic enlightenment as is being done 
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in the case of the as yet undefeated communist half of the world now. 

The chief shortcoming of the cultural theory appears to be two- 
fold. First, it does not seem to understand its own premises. Secondly, 
for eyery phenomenon it explains, there are a d(jzen phenomena in 
the face of which it seems to collapse. 


a. The Meaning of Western Civiliiation 

To begin with the weakness of its premises: if Western civilization 
is indeed an effective antidote to conditions leading to atrocities and 
war, it must,* above all, be different from the civilization of those 
"peoples whose codes we are wont to consider as basically hostile to 
peaceful pursuits. In contrast to the latter*s glorification of military 
exploits, its literature mifct emphasize the blessings of peace. In contrast 
to the latter*s preoccupation with cruelty and witchery, it must dwell 
primarily on stories describing the virtues of saintly living. Otherwise 
nothing could be gained by substituting the cultural productions of the 
^^est fur those of the'less peace-loving peoples. 

As things stand, Western or not, peace-loving or not, the cultural 
productions of most creative peoples seem to follow almost identical 
channel- Their differences are but differences dfJanguage, not of sub- 
stance. If the Germans have the Nibelungenlied which glorifies pliysical 
prowess and military exploit, the I^rcnch have the Song of Roland^ the 
English Beowulf the Ffemans xhaAeneid^ the Greeks the matchless //rW 
and all praising the samequalities with equal fervour. If Goethe’s 

Faust is full of the devil and hell,^ so is Marlowe’s Dr, Faustus^ to say 
nothing of Dante’s Divine Comedy,^ which deals not vv ith one but se\ en 
hells, and whose poetic presentation of horror exceeds even the ima- 
ginative splendour of American funnies. And one wonders what the 
re-educators of non-Western atrocity lovers would do with a play such 
as Shakespeare’s Kiftg Richard 11 f of v^hich it has been w ritten that jt is 
‘certainly tragic enough to satisfy the most voracious appetite for ’ 
horrors; murder follows murder with breathless rapidity; the jocose 

^ The cultural theorists seem to have ascribed great significance to tliis in ex- 
{)laining nazi monstrosities. To give a typical example: Sterling North, a well- 
known book reviewer, saw even in the poetry of the Grimms and Goethe U'pical 
evidence ‘that (a) there is nothing even approaching a moral or ethical code in 
the German folk mind and (Ji) that few other tribes on the planet can touch tlie 
Germans for bestial, sadistic joy jn bloodletting*. And he continues tliat ‘naturall}f 
the devil plays an important role not oiAy in Grimm and in Goethe, but through- 
out German literature. Kaust — the man who sold his soul to the devil — is the 
great German hero.* {Washington Posty 3 December 1944-) 
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royal assassin, who in a former play ha<f dismissed Henry the Sixth and 
the t^rince of Wales to their account, begins this tragedy by the 
slaughter of his brother Clarence, and then goes on with the coolness 
of a butcher, killing one convenient friend or relative after anotlipr, till 
our memory becomes perplexed by the attempt to recall the names of 
the victims’.^ 

f 

A similar lack of difference in poetic preoccupation prevails in the 
culturally perhaps even more significant gems of our various folklores. 
Matching the Germans*' fearful giant Riibciahl^ who stalks through 
dense forests with his enormous club, is the Greeks* highway robber 
Procrustes, To adjust the size of liis guests to that of theif bed, this hos- 
pitable robber has tlie habit of stretching the short until they are long 
enough and cutting the limbs off the tall until they are short enough for 
a precise fit. And in the highly Westernized United States we have sucli 
neo-classical heroes as A1 Capp*s Stubborn J, Tolliver ,, President of 
Dogpatch-West Po*kchop Railroad, ‘who after letting a train full of 
merr\Tiiakers run oreer a mined section of track, calls out to his em- 
ployees: ‘Pile th’ bodies up neatly! Repair ih* locomotive! Fill u wyh 
more passengers! And we’ll try again! ! I’m not afraid.’ Our radio, tele- 
vision, and film folklore is even better. At one time it s(?enr*d to get so 
out of hand that a British board of censors felt mo\ed to advise; llolK- 
wood ‘to mop up the gore’. 

Thus it seems diat the cultural creations of those we consider ad- 
vanced arc hardly less preoccupied with vicJeni»e and bellicosit\ than 
the creations of those T^hom many ot us ha\c come to cori'^ider as 
retarded. However, there is no need for undue ir})pre}iension. p'or, as 
the poetic description of violence has never [jeen a sign of backward- 
ness, the display of gentle attitudes has never been a sign of eiiher an 
advanced or a Vt estern concept of cf\'ilization. Contrary to tlie tenets 
of the cultural theory, the hallmark o{ advance is not lo\e of peace but 
the^discernment of truth, whioji, as it may be beautiful, may also be 
’ Vgly, ^md as it may be good, may also be wicked. And the liallmark of 
Western civilization is not that it is the civilization of the West, as is 
frequently believed, but that it is based tin the philosoph}' of indi\i- 
dualism wdiichj again, does not concern itself with lo\ e of peace or social 
happiness, but with love of personal freedom and personal accomplish- 
rpent. It W'ould therefore have been less confusing if scholars, instead 
of using the term /fWr, had talked of the civilization of the Occident^ 
the Spenglerian Abendland^ whose poTTfrrtl)n denominator has always 
been individualism, in contrast to that of the Oj^ient^ tlie Morf;enland^ 

^ Shakespeare, Rifhar^lll, New York: Grffsset and Dunlap, 1909, p. xlviii. 
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whose basis has always been colleclivism. Though these -designations 
have likewise a faintly geographic origin, they refer more clearly 
than the others to cultures, not to regions, to ideas, not to nations 

Whde It IS thus true that Germany, Italy, and Ryssia, uhose recent 
aggressions have furnished the chief argument for the cultural theory, 
removed themselves from the Western orbit \\ hen they adopted racialist 
nanism ^ fascism^ and collectivist communism^ their ciMli\ation con- 
tinued to remain an iiucgial part of the great cultural famil) whose link 
was not geographic location hut the individualistic spirit of ancient 
(jreece. As a result, as ^^estcrn civilization could not be conceived 
without tlie person il genius of Siijkespeare^ Voltaire, Rembrandt, 
Dante, or Socrates men Irom the South and West of Europe— so it 
could no longer he ccmccived without the person il contiihutions of 
such lasterners is lolstov, Dostovevskv, t^eh iikcw skv , oi ot such 
Germ ms as Btf thriven, K mt, Goethe, Heine, or Durer liicirs was 
not a retarded eiv ili/aiion Nor vv is it i civ ili/ uion dirierent fiom that 
of I ranir or 1 ngland, which could hive given a surisfictorv cultural 
explan ition to the its* of Hitler, Stilin, or Mussidini Like that of the 
otlui members of the estern f imilv, theirs w is i civili/anon created 
hv persons ♦ulftllmg the purpose of then indnidual existence, nor hv 
commuiiuits (I 1 oplcs joining in co//ccrnt efh^t tr) rL isli \ collec- 
tivized end ^ 

Little could theieforc le gained*! v expurginiv mvlodv s liicia- 
lure and instilling into f^arJovers tlie ere itions md concepts ot r stern 
civili/iyon I Ik pioductions ot.ihe V uHHis culim 1 re ilnis ire not onlv 
too alike in whii diev priise and whii rhev condemn most ol me 
recent iggtcssors in w ir and jxrpetritois vi uroi^iiics such is t e 
It ill ins, (icrm ms, me! Russi ms v\ c re, moieo\ cr, not iht n to W ester i 
civilization hut ranked, like those ^c consider v irtuous lov lis ot pc ice, 
amongst its most (mtstmclmg members and conriihurors 

Culture aril itr Kit\ 

This k ids to the second and pimcipil v\e kness ot the eulttiril 
tfieorv Its seeminglv tot il disiegud ot histoiic ev idence, le iv mg more 
phenonuma unexpl lined ilnn it is ihle to expl iin 1 ot not onlv Ins an 

^ It IS the t ice ot \Ik Ik I ine,*. k) we see in S iint Ft tt i s H nor rl ir ot tlx 

Itilian people wlueli piit*the ni ir^le^in Us plxe I Ins is the m nn diltererxe ironi* 
the massive Liiniiil iiions e>l steme biiitt in r^\pt ncvi b\ nun but i di'^indivi- 
diialized society whieh, cltii utcnstie ilh, ptiuuel most eii its i.ie iiue eiumx inte^ 
the constriicrK)n of tombs 
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advancing civilization never been kno^^ to act as a deterrent to social 
excess; the most monstrous periods of brutality and aggressiveness in 
the various countries have usually coincided with the periods of their 
greatest cultural advance. Assuming thus that the theory might jndeed 
explain communist or nazi misdeeds, how could it account for such 
misdeeds as those of the thirteenth-century tyrant Ezzelino da Romano? 
Considering himself the divinely appointed scourge of humanity, this 
famous leader /ound pleasure in causing, for example, upon the con- 
quest of Friola ‘the population of all ages, sexes, occupations to be 
deprived of their eyes, noses, and legs, and to be cast forth to the mercy 
of the elements’. He birilt dungeons designed for tortiire, and on one 
.occasion entrapped i i,ooo Paduan soldiers, ‘only 200 of whom escaped 
the miseries of his prisons’.^ But, far from being a barbarian age, the 
thirteenth century was one of the great eras of Italian and Western civi- 
lization, culminating in such figures as Saint Francis of Assisi, Thomas 
Aquinas, Marsilius of Padua, Giotto, Cimabue, Dante. And far from 
being a solitary pl^enomenon disgracing an othervvdse advancing age, 
Ezzelino was ‘only the first of a long and horrible procession’, follo\yed 
by ‘how many Visconti, Sforzeschi, Malatesti, Borgias, P^arnesi, and 
princes of the houses Anjou and Aragon?’ If he was the most terror- 
striking, it was merely because he was ‘the earliest, prefiguring all the 
rest’.* 

By the end of the fifteenth century not only princes of the world but 
princes of the Church began to share in responstbility for social misery, 
whose scale, instead of declining seemed to increase with every advance 
registered by civilization. A typical example was the sack of the town of 
Prato near Florence. After taking it by assault on 29 August 1512, the 
papal army, under the command of Raimondo da Cardona, Viceroy of 
Naples, was given licence to pillage^ rape, and murder for twenty-one 
days. In a slaughter ‘without a parallel in history . . . neither youth, 
ag^, nor sex, neither the sanctity of place nor office, were respected 
. . . Mothers threw their daughters into wells and jumped in after them, 
men cut their own throats, and girls flung themselves from balconies 
on to the paving-siones below to escape from violence and dishonour. 
It is said that 5,600 Pratans perished.’^ This during the papacy of 
Julius II, not a savage but one of the great art patrons of history. He 

^ John A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, New York: The Modern Library, 
•1935, vol. i,p. 55. 

* Ibid., p. 56: • 

® F. A. Hyett, quoted in G. F. Young, The Medicis% New York: The Modern 
Library, 1933, p. 2^8. 
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ruled at the very pinnacle of Italian culture, counting amo'ngst his con- 
temporaries such unrivalled masters as Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Cellini, Raphael, Filippino Lippi, Giorgione, Titian, 
Perugino, Lorenzo di Credi, besides a host of otjiers who are con- 
sidered minor only because the age was so sublime. 

The same pattern of cultural achievement accompanied by mani- 
festations of social terror prevails in France. Her sixteenth century was 
so productive in great works.of literature, philosophy, theology, and 
art, that it has justly been called the grand siecte. It was the age of Saint 
Francis de Sales, Montaigne, Bodin, Pasquier, Rabelais, Marot, Ron- 
sard, Regnier, Gringoire. But it was aho an age of persecution, murder, 
rape, and mass extermination. Protestants hounded Catholics and, 
when at last they stopped, Catholics began to hound Protestants until 
almost none were left, be*queafhing to the world a drama of blood and 
gore that has been equalled in many other periods and by many other 
peoples, but surpassed by none.*There is nothing the nazis did to the 
Jews in the twentieth centur\ uhich the French did not do to their 
feljow Frenchmen in t^ie sixteenth. They filled wells with corpses until 
they overflowed. When after a night of massacre a bishop dragged 
to one of tliese'mass grax es, the bus\ assassjns ‘dre\\ attention to the 
fact thauit wa? al:f‘ady full. “Pooh!'* replied anotlier, “thev won’t mind 
a little crowding for a bishop.” In Pans ‘women approaching mater- 
nity were selected for more excruciating torments, and savage delight 
was exhibited in destrcA^ing the unborn fruit oi the womb’.* In Lyons, 
an apotjiecary initiated the^munderers of Huguenots into the ‘valuable 
properties of human fat as a medicinal substance’, with the result that 
their ‘miserable remains were put to new use before being consigned 
to tlie river’.* And in Orleans, where more than fourteen hundred 
men, w'omen, and children were* slaughtered within three days, the 
general degradation was sucli that e\en professors at the university 
were not beneath profiting from tiie oorasion, plundering the hbrat^es 
of their own students and colleagues who had been executed.* 

* Alexandre Dum«is, Celebrated Crimes. New York: P. F. Collier and Son, 1910, 
vol. 2, pp. 425-9* 

“ Henry M. Baird, History of the Rise of the Huguenots. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, vol. 2, p. 501. 

Mbid., p. 517. 

* This incident is related by Johann Wilhelm von Botzlieim, a German student 
who attended the UniveAity of Qrl%uis and, after deplonng this sonv' behaviour, 
traces with engaging sincerity his own befoks ‘to tlie shelves of Laurent Godefroid, 
Professor of the Pandects,*and tlie entire library of his brother Bernhard to those 
of his neighbour, Dr. Beaupied, Prdfessor of Canon Law^. (Ibid., p. 570*) 
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Only slightly less glamorous than ttie sixteenth century was the age 
of Louis XIV, le roi soldi During his reign and the following years 
lived Montesquieu, Vpltaire, Chenier, the Abbe Provost, Diderot, 
Beaumarchais, and Rousseau. But alongside we find such cel^?brities 
as Marshal de Montreval who became so enraged at being interrupted 
at dinner by a report of one hundred and fifty Huguenots peacefully 
singing psalms in a mill at Cannes, outside Nimes, that he went forth 
with liis soldiers and massacred them,. though the group was com- 
posed only of old people and children. ‘A certain number of dragoons 
entered the mill, sword in hand, stabbing all whom they could reach, 
whilst the rest of the force stationed outside before the windows received 
those who jumped on the points of their sw^ords. But soon tlie butchery 
tired the butcliers, and to get over the business more quickly, the 
marshal, wdio w^as anxioi^s to return to his dinner, gave orders that the 
mill should be set on fire.’^ A few weeks later, the same Montreval, in 
execution of the king’s orders^ ‘to root out tlie lieresy’, retaliated in a 
manner subsequemly made famous by the destruction of the Czecli 
village of Lidice at the hands of the nazis, b\ erasing not one but 166 
market towns, hamlets, and villages with a total population of 19,500. 
And Louis XIV liimself, the centre and s\mbol of tli?ii polished age, 
provided orders of *:he day w’hich would have deligliied the.Kshocked 
prosecutors of Nuremberg. To him we owe that elegant phrase 
‘Ravage the Palatinate’, which t\^p Vlestern adv^ocates of the cultural 
theory might do well to remember occasioMalhy when talking of bar- 
barians as if they were aliens. 

Under Napoleon, culture and brutality continued to follow^ the now- 
familiar pattern. New instruments of extermination w-ere developed 
such as the famous ctoujfoirs^ wooden cages in which captured Negroes, 
fighting for the liberation of Saint Djminique, were shut up with burn- 
ing sulphur. Cast into the sea, the \ictims succumbed from either 
asphyxiation or drowning. Sii»cc the bodies were washed back to the 
shore, dogs w ere imported to devour the remains in the interest of pub- 
lic hygiene.^ And as late as 1945, the French, proud as ever of the glories 
of their civilization, retaliated against the killing of a number of 

^ Alexandre Dumas, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 496. 

* Occasionally it is said that the particular depravity of (yerman atrocities under 
,the nazis lies in the fact that the Germans were the first to elevate mass extermina- 
tion to the level of an officially sanctioned state policy. That they did so is beyond 
doubt. But they were preceded in this by evory ^rovernment responsible for direc- 
tives of the kind ofthc orders of the F'rerich king ‘to root out the heresy’, or others 
mentioned in this chapter. 

* Stephen Alexis, Bldvk Liberator. New Y6rk; Macmillan, 1949, p. 21 1. 
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isolated French families in Algeria at the hands of tlieir Arab com- 
patriots by blasting ‘wliole communities out of existence*, killing ‘thou- 
sands of men, women and children who had nothing to do with the 
attacks*.^ 

This seemingly strange parallelism between advancing civilization 
and intensification of savagery is naturally not confined to Italy and 
France. It is a feature characteristic of the history of all peoples. During 
the culminating era of Anglo-Laiin literature in the thirteenth century, 
for example, we find Geoffrey, the father of Htnry II of England, per- 
forming what Edward (dbbon called a singular act of cruel tv on the 
clergy of Seez after the latter had proceeded with tlie election of a bishop 
without first securing his consent. In punishment, the then master of 
Normandy had all members of the Cathedral Chapter, including the 
bishop elect, castrated, ‘and made all their teshcles be brought him in a 
platter*, (iibbon comments on this: ‘Of the pain and danuer they might 
justly complain; yet, since tluw had \owed chastity, he deprived them 
of a stin<Tfiuous treasure.*- A few centuries laier,**'^ hen, during the 
g<'Jden age of Queen Elizabeth, English civilization reached its zenith 
with such poets as Mvirlowe, Lodge, Ben Jonson, and Sliakespeare, it 
produced atlhe\arne time, in the terms of lEe Encyclopedia Britannica^ 
such ‘huilieads < vv'ar’ as Hawkins, Drake, Ralvigh, and ‘scores of 
others who recognized no peace beyond the line*. W’liile some of the 
world’s most exalted poetry was bevig written, the country producing 
It abounded w ith exec'tuit^n'^ at home, w ith piracy on the seven seas, 
and wiiji aggressions on tjie like continents suth as were rarely wit- 
nessed in its less ci\ilized periods. Another century later, the epi>ch is 
once more graced bv men sucli as Mih on, Herrick, Drvden, Locke, 
New'ton. But along with masterworks of culture, we lind again sava- 
geries such as ilie incidents knov^n tlie Scots as Ai/Ins I inu\ the 
invention of dev ices of terror such as the torture (d the thumbNCiew, 
mass extermi nations such as the massacic of Cilencoe iii 1691, or a texr- 
boc'ik example of genocide such as the expulsion of the entire people of 
Acadia from rlieir native land. During the la^t phase of ilieir dept'r- 
tation in 1755, (Governor Lawrence of Nova Scotia not only gave has 
soldiers licence to do w irh them as they pleased, ‘but positive orders to 
distress them as much as possible’.^ 

In this vxMii, history goes on right up to our time. There no need 

^ Richmond (Virginia^ Times^^i^^atch^ S June 194^. 

^Edward Gibbon, The Histon of M Dcdine and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
-ondon: Mctliuen, 1900,^01. p. 21611. 

George P. Bible, The .-LWicjm. Vliiladelphia: Ferns .fhd Leach, 1906, p. 95. 
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to quote the well-known atrocities of fascists, nazis, and communists, 
their police methods, their concentration camps, their crematoria. 
Having been ascribed to lack of civilization, they might be understood. 
The more significant items concern contemporary atrocities .iperpe- 
trated by admittedly advanced peoples, for which the cultural theory 
provides little understanding and which, therefore, have only rarely 
been cited except for purposes of hostile propaganda. Here might be 
mentioned the^order of Brigadier-Genen^l Jacob H. Smith of the United 
States Army, issued during the American pacification campaign of the 
Philippines as a directive for a punitive expedition against the island of 
Samar. T want no prisoners,* it ^aid. T wish you to kill and burn: the 
more you kill and burn, the better you will please me . . . The interior 
of Samar must be made a howling wilderness.* Being asked how young 
‘a child must be to escape the massacre*, General Smith replied ‘Ten 
years of age*. He was subsequently sentenced ‘to be admonished by his 
superiors’.^ This was in 1901. In 1919, General Dyer of the British 
army, retaliating against some local disturbances in the Punjab, took a 
small body of troops to a meeting of five thousand Indians near /he 
town of Amritsar, opened fire without warning, killed some five hun- 
dred people, wounded, according to his own estimate ‘"about 1,000 
more, left the dead and the dying where they fell, without any further 
concern, and departed quite satisfied with what he had done’.^ A bar- 
barian age.^ It was die time when Juminaries of literature such as Ber- 
nard Shaw, Max Beerbohfn, and Yeats w?ote"in London, when the 
gentle Fabians began to dominate mu:h of English thought,, and the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge experienced one of their most 
brilliant periods. 


, Compared with the barbari^t exploits of the civilized, the savageries 
‘ . of the barbarians seem to lose all significance. And as to wars, almost the 
only peoples refraining from this primitive form of social activity at the 
present time are not the most advanced but the most backward ones. 
In view of all this, it may safely be stated that the cultural theory of 
social misery, which to this day enjoys illustrious support, which 
,3erved as the basis of many expurgation and re-education policies, and 
.has led to such hopeful creations as UNESCO, sheds little light on the 

' A. Frank Heel, The Case of GeneratYamashita. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1949, p. 109. ^ 

* The Nation (l^w York), 24 January 192b, p. 121. 
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complex problems it set out to* solve; and that the spread of civiliza- 
tion, be it of East or West, of Greeks or Anglo-Saxons, may contribute 
to poetry and knowledge, but hardly to social happiness and peace. 


4. The National Theory of Social Misery 

% 

The last of the theories requiring a more detailed analysis may be 
called the national theory of social misery. It is a typical by-product of 
prolonged warfare. The atmosphere of perpetual frustration resulting 
from the inactive drag and the inconclusiveness of interminable fight- 
ing seems at a ‘given point to lead io»the spontaneous creation of the 
idea that the principal cause of mankind’s misery is not just the leader- 
ship, the philosophy, or the culture of the enemy. It is his very^ race.* 
A closer look now reveals quite distinctly that he is born to mischief. 
From his very childhood he is observed to display a degree of ferocity 
and love of aggressiveness unmatched elsewhere. A re-rpding of his- 
tory seems suddenly to make it clear that the current enemy is actually 
th^ historic enemy. And the longer the war lasts, the worse he begins 
to look. In the end, not only propagandists but even scholars begin to 
furnish evident of his collective perfidy, lawyers to establish his collec- 
tive guilt, and statesmen to think that, in the interests of a peace-loving 
humanity, his continued survival can no longer be tolerated. Vi'hen this 
stage is reached, the solution of mos^problems afflicting society appears 
quite simple. It would ie useless to re-educate the \ anquished. He must 
be elimijiared. Carthage myst be destroyed. 

Like the other theories, the national theory seems higliK satisfactory 
in the explanation of the occurrences it is meant to elucidate. However, 
it lea\es again more questions unansT^ered than it ans\\ers. In the em- 
battled midst of World War II, it^urnished a creditable account of the 
reasons behind the beha\'iour of the Axis partners, in particular the 
Germans. But when*the question is raised why a similar beha\d(^r 
seems to characterize most otlier peoples as well, including those pleased 
to consider themselves inherent lovers of peace, it begins to run into 
difficulties. And its answers become altogether confusing when m the 
enthusiasm of executing the Carthaginian pro\isions prepared during 
the mental idleness and emotional strain of a long war, it is suddenly 
realized that the historic enemy may nor be the \ anquished but the ally 
who cunningly helpejl to defeat him. But up till then, its assumptions, 
appear to defy challenge. • * , 

Wliat are the premi'^s on \\'liich the national theory rests? There are 
two. One is biological, the otlitr historic. As alreariv indicated, the first 
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conceives that virtues such as love of peace are inherent in the character 
of some peoples and absent from that of others. The second is the con- 
firmation of the first, based on the evidence of history. 


a. Biology of Aggression 

To discuss die biological premise first, and to confine the illustration 
to the best dpcumented example of the, national theory: great signifi- 
cance was, for instance, attached to the fact that the Germans liad always 
been notorious for their admiration of brute force and their militarism. 
Could this account for their excesses? Maybe. Bur the more important 
question is: did thib make them different from others? Or did the Ger- 
mans show these inborn qualities not so much because they were pecu- 
liarly theirs but because they were inherent in the nature of man 
generally} If the latter sliould turn out to be correct, die national theory 
with its far-rgaching conclusions and solutions must lose at least half 
of its foundation. -And the latter appears to be correct, as already 
Cicero suggested wlien lie wrote in his Laws (I, lo) that ‘no single 
thing is so like one another, so cxactK its counterpart, as all of us are 
to one another’, and that ‘hoy ever we may define man, a single defini- 
tion will apply to alk This is sufficient proof that there is no difference 
in kind between man and man;. for if there were, one definition could 
not be applicable to all men.* 

But let us not rely on Cicero in appraising the universality of those 
seemingly strange biologically conditioned attitudes which under 
duress appear to us as inborn only to the enemy’s corrupted race. Let 
us look at ourselves. What about our own attitude towards aggressive- 
ness for example? Irrespective of whether u e arc Americans, linglish, 
French, or Germans, we have onJ\ rarely expressed a genuinely fell 
aversion to it. On the contrary, collectively as well as individually, 
m^st of us are usually full o^ praise for it. Wliat we actually reject 
as slightly contemptible is not aggressiveness but pcace-lo\ ing gentle- 
ness. No business man has ever been known to have advertised an 
opening for a peace-loving, humble, unassuming salesman or execu- 
tive. The prime qualifying virtue for these jtibs is considered to be 
aggressiveness, and most of us say so quite bluntly. No true woman, 
leven in war-hating societies, has ever been known to have expressed a 
, desire for a peace-loving slipper addict as a husband who might surround 
her in a cloud of gentleness and ver,ses. What she most likely wants of 
him is force and aggressiveness, and if he clicks his heels in addition, all 
the bettef. And the niasses of people, being for ever feminine, will for 
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ever admire the same things. ‘When they treat of their iove affairs,* 
writes the Frencli philosoplier Julien Benda, ‘the most civilized people 
speak of conquest, attack, assault, siege and of defence, defeat, capitula- 
tion, thus clearly tracing the idea of love to that of war.*^ 

Were this not so, it woulc] be a strange paradox to see that most 
peoples, while commemorating the creators of their (jivdlization in 
obscure plaques and minor statues, should glorify the heroes of their 
aggressive achievements in gigantic Arches of Triumph, in monumen- 
tal mausoleums, in pyramids that pierce the ‘clouds, and in columns 
which challenge the magnificence of God. Shakespeare, Dante, Vol- 
taire, Goethe, or l^)e may have their i^ndisiurbed little corners in their 
respective countries. But wliat are these compared with the spine- 
thrilling columns the English have erected in honour of Admiral 
Nelson, the Frencli in honour of General Napoleon, the Germans in 
honour of General Arminius, or the Americans in lionour of General 
Washington? This is why British'monarchs, who are kep[ so bu'^v vith 
state vih'^s to military institutions or the laying f)f wreaths on the 
to^ibs of soldier's known and unknown, did not get around to visit- 
ing the birthplace of Shakespeare, their greatest dramatic poet, until 
1950.2 

But more '“vn bolic of the disturbing similarity of our innermost 
aspirations tlian our monuments are our lieraldic animals. Here we 
really seem to sliou of what sul)^Klnce we ourseKes belie\e ve are 
made. W'helher peace*lo\%ng or aggressi\e, in one feature nearly all 
nations^ppear alike. Nearh' alUha\ e chosen as the animal most repre- 
senrati\e of their soul a l^easr of pre\^ indicating that tlie_\ consider it 
more appropriate to be symbolized by barbaric ferociousness than by 
civilized beatitude. Italy prefers the \oracious \\olf to tlie loyal dog. 
England and Prussia the growlifig lion to the sweetly purring exit. 
Russia the plump, tactless, hut powerful bear to the swift and elegant 
prairie horse. The Habsburg Monarchy'f one of the more civilized inj*!- 
tutions of history, not satisfied with a one-headed eagle, chose on( 
w'ilh tw’O heads to make it w ilder still. Others cherish panthers, hawks, 
snakes, or even dragons. The United States could ha\ e been sy mbolized 
By the lark, tliat enchanting bird, ever singing and ever in pursuit of 
happiness. But it cliose the bald eagle of which an inscription in the 

' Quoted in an article by Simone de Beauvoir on the ‘Sexual Initiation of 
Women*, in Anvil^ New'York, \||’iiver 1950, p. 24, from die Uriel Report. 

2 The New York Times of 21 April 1^50 reports: ‘It was tlie first Msit a British 
king made to ShjkespeaR**s liome town in the 386 y ears since the birth of the 
bard.* 
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Buffalo Zoo has the following to say: ‘This eagle never fishes for him- 
self as long as he can rob the more skillful and industrious fish hawk. 
The Bald Eagle is our national emblem’ — a statement on which the 
New Yorker commented: ‘Well, it’s impolite to point.’ ^ The only 
exception, Or nearly so, is represented by France which, also not quite 
without significance, chose the ever-amorous cock. But even here the 
choice may have been due to the fact that the cock’s amorous pursuits 
force him to*be a perpetual fighter on the side. 

However, there is nothing peculiar about these choices, for though 
the national theorists may be troubled by this, nothing seems to be 
more natural to man than aggressiveness and his delight in it. One of 
our first loves are the funnies, an invention of the seemingly peace- 
loving Americans. They are so full of lusty warriors of both sexes that 
their heroes, having conquered all earth, have long begun to conquer 
the planets and the stars as well. Our first toys are soldiers and, if a 
little boy fails to show interest in them, we do not hold him up as an 
example to the Wtn--loving children of the enemy but rush him to a 
psychiatrist to find out what is wrong with him. A charming Ibtle 
friend of mine, aged seven, after trying for days to get sense out of my 
typewriter, produced as his first letter ever written the following monu- 
ment to our inborn human aggressiveness: ‘dear Bill when* are you 
going to give me my 5 cent, if you don,t I will bet you up. love tommy.’ 
His father was the most gentle of English poets who would have sworn 
the British were never capable of anything like^ihis. A little American 
from Washington, D.C., addressed the following letter to San^i Claus: 
‘please send me two atom bombs, a couple of pistols and a good sharp 
knife’.* And Edmund Gosse, the famous English critic, tells us how an 
obscure but highly belligerent poem ‘greatly fired’ him as a little boy, 
and how die following stanza, in particular, reached his ‘ideal of the 
Sublime: 

‘The muskets were flashing, the blue swords were gleaming. 

The helmets were cleft, and the red blood was streaming, 

The heavens grew dark, and the thunder was rolling, 

When in Wellwood’s dark muirlands the mighty were falling.’* 

Even in their more mature periods, people of all countries and walks 
of life seem to retain these bellicose enthusiasms. Clement Attlee, the 
miable socialist leader of Qreat Britain, confesses that as a student at 
Oxford, he had ‘fallen under the ^eli ctf the Renaissance. I admired 

^ New Yorker^ 8 February 1947. “ TVme, if December 1950. 

* Edmund Gosse, Father and Son. London! Penguin Books, 1949, p. 54. 
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Strong and ruthless rulers/^ Coethe, the great German humanist and 
poet, ‘commended war’.^ Sir Francis Bacon, the great English philo- 
sopher and one-time Chancellor of the Realm, thought that ‘the princi- 
pal pcynt of greatness in any state is to have a ra(^ of military men’, 
and that ‘nobody can be healthful without exercise, neither natural body 
nor politic, and certainly to a kingdom or estate, a just and honourable 
war is the true exercise*.® And in the United States, while perhaps not 
commending war through the, mouths of such eminent individuals, we 
commend the men of war. In spite of our pr/de in civilian leadership, 
we have in our short history elected no fewer than eleven generals to 
our presidency — Washington, Jackson, W. H. Harrison, Taylor, 
Pierce, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, and Eisenhower. 
Only the ancient Romans have surpassed us in this. Indeed, so liigh a 
value do we attach to a glamorous martial career, that military excel- 
lence has come to be looked upon as a special asset even in the most 
unmilitaristic fields. Only churches and labour unions are not yet in- 
fluenced by it. But in our univerMiies, the trend seems unmistakable. 
Sqmc have aheady chosen as their heads generals rather than scholars. 
And as concerns honorary doctorates in philosophy, of all tilings', an 
increasing nurAber is being conferred on persons whose sole distinc- 
tion is that the} have proved loyal and successful mihtarv leaders. A 
study of such degrees granted since the end of Vl'orld Vi'ar II by seven 
major American universities — Harvard, Smith, Columbia, \^ isconsin, 
California, Nebraska, mni North Carolina- — revealed that generals and 
admiri 4 s experienced ‘the biggest post-war boom*. They receiv ed lo 
per cent of the total, while clergymen, the propagators of tlie gospel of 
love and peace, were found gravely ‘slipping; a century ago they made 
up 45 per cent of tlie honoris causa list, after World ar II, 5 per cent*.^ 
A record in harmony v\ ith what v»e believ e is the character of Pru'=;sians 
ratlier than of ourselv es. 

^ Time, 6 February' 1950, p. i;. 

® The Listener, the othciaf organ of the Britisli Broadcabting Corporation, 
thouglit this highly indicative of the inherent war-mindedncss of Germans. In an 
editorial commemorating Goethe’s two-hundredth anniversary, it pointed out 
that Goethe ‘served at one time as Minister of War’ to the Duke of \\’eimar and 
was essentially a German and possessed most of the qualities and nearly all the 
defects of the German character . . . The grandson of an innkeeper, he praised 
aristocracyy servant of a defenceless pnncipality, he commended war.’ ( 77 nr 
Listener, 25 August 19^9, P* 39P-),This statement exemplifies well the nationaf 
theory in its World War II formulatioif. 

* Francis Bacon, Essays and New Atlantis, New York: Walter Black, 1942, 
p. I2I. Time, 22 Janjiaiy^ 195 
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b. History of Aggression 

Thus, wlien it comes to man’s less flattering inborn cliaractenstics, 
lovers of peace seem once more hardly distinguishable from lovers of 
war. Their ‘natural body’ is as stimulated by the implications of mili- 
tarism as is the body of the most renowned aggressors. And their 
‘body politic’rdoes not seem to be much different either. For if we 
analyse the second premise of the national theory, we find indeed that 
history confirms the evidence of biology*. But contrary to tlie original 
assumption, instead of revealing that some nations havT a worse aggres- 
sive record than others, it merely shows we are all alike once more. 

This seems strange in the face of data and figures collected during 
World War II, and establishing to all appearances that (Germany, the 
then current cliief enemy, had the w^orst w'ar-making record of all. In 
fact, we proved her so bdd that, in spite of the changed circumstances 
of today, few^ things keep terrorizing us more than our owm figures of 
then. As the French still point out wdth a concern undiminished by the 
passage of years, tlfe same Germans w'hom we npw' seek as allies have 
invaded France three times in less than a century. And, as others add, 
they have been responsible for five wars during the last se\enty-five 
years, not to speak of three rrear-misses wfiich, had they hall their way, 
w'ould have given thtm a record of one war e\'ery eight )ears for the 
last three-quarters of a century alone, ("an one disregard figures? 

One cannot disregard figures, Bbt one can complement them. While 
it is true that the Germans have made fn e ^Mrs during the last three- 
quarters of a.century, the French, durilig the same period, ha\te made 
nineteen w^ars and the English tw'enty^-one. Even if wx" subtract the 
w^ars the tw^o latter fought with the Germans, the French still come out 
with fifteen and the English with nineteen.^ Thus, wdiile (lermany, had 
she had her w^ay wdth her three near-fnisses as well, would have made a 
war every eight years, the fact that France and Eiigland apparently did 
hS^e their way provided the \^orld with a w^ar every three and a half 
years if we take the two countries separately, and every one and a half 

^ See compilation prepared by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace: Memoranda Series No. i, Washington, D.C., i February 1940. To give 
one example: between 1861 and 1945, aside from the Franco-Prussian and the two 
world wars, France was involved in the following wars: 1861-7 with Mexico, 
1873-4 with Ibngking, 1867 against Garibaldi in Rome, 1881-2 with Tunis, 
1883-5 with Tongking, i884t 5 w'ith China, 1883-5 with Madagascar, 1890-4 
with Sudan, 1.893 "^hh Siam, 1893-4 with M^ro^^co, 1894 widi Tongking, 1895-7 
with Madagascaf, 1900 Boxer insurreeflon, 1897-1912 with Morocco, 1925-6 
Riffian War. It may be said that none of these aggressions involved great powers, 
which is neither a sigo of peaceful intentions nor a compliment. 
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years if we rake them together. And if the Germans have invaded France 
three times m less than a century, France, between 1792 and 1813, that 
IS in less than a quarter of a century, invaded German territory twelve 
times. indeed, had it not been for this veritable maeia of French inva- 
sions, the movement of German unification, which began in 1815 and 
ultimately led to the much deplored and long remembered three Ger- 
man invasions of France, might never liave found the stimulus to 
accomplish itself in the first pUce. As things stand, at the late of three 
invasions hn less than a century’, Germany v\ould need another tvo 
hundred and fifty yeais onlj to break even with France. 

Not to confine the figures to a possibly misleading seventy -five to 
one hundred and fift}' >ears, let us go back a bit further in our search 
for history’s chief aggressor. Professor P. \ Sorokin ot Harvard has 
assembled a tabk showing the relative strength of armiCb of the various 
memlxis of VI csrern eivih/ation during the last nine centuries, from 
the twelfth to the twentieth. 1 hough the strength of a countr) ’s army 
IS noi ( essat ily an absolute indicator of its aggress^ c urge, an aggres- 
sor would h V " difiicultv launching campaigns of conquest without an 
armv gf major size. As a result, Professor Sorokin’s table is of con- 
siderable significance in a studv of aggressive militarism. Instead of 
shovMiig a sini e chief aggtessoi, it indicates that ‘the comparatne 
position of the countries is changing in the course of time, now one 
countiv occupving the first posirM)n, now some other Geimanv% 
vvliom we might suspect cit holding the tiist position mure frequently 
than otlxi'-, appeared as a^ major militarv power onlv during me last 
three centimes and, of the 1 ist thiec, she was outranked bv France in 
two. \ sirnilai pattern emeigcs it we view the pioblem tiom still 
another angle, and include in the analvsis, besides the last 1 50 vears and 
the Middle Agts, also antiquitv Comparing this time the ‘per cent’ ot 
jears with wai of the total number of vears siudiecl, Professor Sorokin 

^ P A Sorokin, Sona! and Cultural D^n^.hus "^^>1 LP t 

lists tor tatli tcnmiv studu cl ilic louiiun wiili tlic lir^csi arm\ first ind v\ith 
the sm illcst 1 isr 

XII Russia, Engl ind, I rancL, Aiisiiii 
XIII Hussi i, England, I ruiLc, \ustru 
XIV. EngUnd, 1 lancc, Hussn, Aiistrn 

XV England, Poland, 1 ranee, Russia, AusUia, Spam 
XVI Spain, I rance, Austria, Poland, England, Russia, Holland, Itah . 

XVII Austria, I ranee, Spain, Poland, Holland, Russia, Engl ind, ItaK 

XVIII. Austria, I rance, Rus^a, England, Gcrnianv, Poland, Spun, Holland, 
Italy. 

XIX. France, Russuf, Germany, Spain, Austria, England, ItaK, Hollind. 

XX. Russia, Germany, I ranct, England, Austria, Italy, JSpain, Holland. 
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found that ‘Germany has had the smallest (28) and Spain the largest 
(67) per cent of years with war, the other countries occupying various 
positions between the two*.^ Though the world’s principal aggressor 
need not necessarily show the largest percentage of war years, again he 
could not possibly show the smallest. 

Thus, in each of the three sets of figures covering first the past 
seventy-five to'hundred and fifty years, then the last nine centuries, and 
finally all of ‘Western history, tlie Gerpians, in spite of their fearful 
reputation as lovers of War, emerge with a record that seems not only 
better than expected but better even than that of some of the best. 
However, the purpose of these figures is not to prove thkt the Germans 
are better than others. They are not. Nor is it to show that we can have 
trust in the reformed intentions of our former enemies. We cannot. 
What the figures are meant to prove is merely that the second premise 
of the national theory is as unsupported as the first. For sketchy as this 
brief historic survey may be, it is sufficiently representative to establish 
tliat the role of chirjf aggressor is a relative one. Instead of being held 
by a single people, it has rotated with great fluidity amongst the variotus 
nations. Sometimes it was held by the Athenians, Spartans, or Mace- 
donians; sometimes by the Dutch, Danes, or Portugilese, sometimes 
by the French and English; sometimes, and more recently, by the Ger- 
mans and Russians; and, unless a different definition applies to us than 
to other men, at some time it will in all likelihood be held by the Ameri- 
cans. In the eyes of our former Russian comrtides in arms, who now call 
us anything from Anglo-American cannibals to atomshiks^ we fnay, in 
fact, hold it already. 


Though the historic data could qot possibly have produced a dif- 
ferent picture, I have dwelled longer on the assumptions of the national 
theory than might, under the circumstances, seenf justified. The reason 

^ Ibid., p. 352. Sorokin's full list is as follows: Spam 67%, Poland and Lithu- 
ania 58 %, Greece 57%, England 56%, France 50%, Russia 46%, Holland 44 
Rome 41 Austria 40 Italy 36%, Germany 28 %. Regarding tFic almost con- 
stant involvement in war of France, the Duke of Sully, one of her most eminent 
statesmen, writes the following: ‘The slightest knowledge of our history is suffi- 
cient to convince anyone that there is no real tranquillity in the kingdom from 
Henry III to the peace of Vervins; and, in short, all this long period may be called 
a war of near four hundred years' duration. After this examination, from whence 
* it incontestably appears that our kings have ^elc^Dm thought of anything but how 
to carry on their wars, we cannot be bUt scrupulous in bestowing bn them the 
title of truly great kings.’ (^Memoirs of the Duke of Sully shondon: Henry G. Bohn, 
1856, vol. 4, p. 223 ) 
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for this is that, in the first place, in spite of the sobering effect of post- 
war realities, the theory is bound to regain its full persuasiveness when- 
ever a war exceeds a certain length. And secondly, its premises have 
been token so seriously by so many persons in authority for so long 
that they represent far more than speculations indulged in by over- 
wrought minds or mere propagandists. They have furnished the basis 
on which the most eminent statesmen of our time, supported by some 
of the most eminent political ihinkers, tried to build nothing less than 
perpetual peace. They provided the philosophf^^ for Yalta and Potsdam. 
They have led to policy measures such as the contemplated pastoral iza- 
tion of Germany and the prohibition ^f German atomic research, or to 
legal concepts such as collective guilt. These are focal points of action 
and thought which can be defended only on the assumption that there 
are indeed peoples whose inborn characteristics make them less acces- 
sible to \'irtue than others. Tliey are responsible for arrangements such 
as the perpetual disarmament provision forced into the (constitution of 
Japari o . *he Allies of World War II, with the embarrassing effect that 
tb^ same Allies, nov. suddenly anxious to ha\e Japanese military' sup- 
port, are unable to obtain it because of the consequences of their own 
consistency*. If" Allied reasoning proved- slightly less embarrassing in 
the German case, it was due not to a lingering oi^statesmanship but to 
the good fortune that the prospective .measures of destruction were in 
this instance so vast that they never had a chance of being formalized 
b\' the signing of an ifnd^nounceable treaty. But even in the German 
case, the implications of rjie national tlieory pro\ed so contradictory 
that manv of its foremost protagonists have long come to wish they 
could hide in the cosy recesses of the Fifth Amendment. 

The events have thus demonstrated that the national theory proved 
no more helpful in the search fcA* the primary cause of social misery 
than any of the others discussed so far. All it revealed was that biologi- 
cally as well as historically one people is^just as good or bad as the oth- 
Instead of uncovering meaningful differences amongst nations, it 
merely* confirmed Cicero’s concept of the similarity* of human nature. 
And not only Cicero’s but even God’s who, contemplating His 
(Creation, came to the sorrow'ful conclusion that, irrespecti\'e of up- 
bringing or nationality, ‘the wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually* (Genesi^, vi, 5). Which means, that the proposal of the, 
national theory to cure th^ World’s misery b\^ eliminating the e\'il- 
doing nation would Wad us nowhere. For the moment one evildoer 
disappears, the vacancy, as post-World-^^'ar-H de.velopmcnts ha\*e 
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amply shown, will promptly be filled Yrom the unsuspected but ever 
willing ranks of the previous defenders of better causes. 

This being the case, we are back where we started, with our question 
as to the primary cause of social misery still unanswered. For if jve are 
really all alike in our disposition to mischief we have yet to explain 
why many of^us under apparently similar circumstances ne\erthclcss 
do react differently. Why should some of us write poetiy under the 
impact of civilization while others in tljie same cultuial oibit should 
delight in skinning their ‘fellow men^ Why should the leaders of com- 
munist Yugoslavia and fascist Spain oppress freedom at home while 
externally allying themselves wirii the defenders of derfiocracy^ Why 
should the peace-loving Prime Minister of India keep peace with Mos- 
cow or Peking but fall aggressively upon Ilydeiahad^ Is it because of 
lack of civilization^ Manifestlv not. As v^e'ha\e seen, the lueaiest 
aggressions and the most monstrous crimes ha\e been committed by 
nations at the peak periods of their civilization, lack of education^ 
Hardlv. The mostcdevihsh designs of baibarism Iiavc not been con- 
ceived bv illiterates, but bv the most educated bViins. IdcologN^ 
nomic system^ Nationality^ The phenomenon is too unucisil. I he 
cause explaining it all must clearly still he hidden. 
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Chapter Two 

THE POWER THEORY OF AGGRESSION 


‘Human creatures are observed to be more savage 
and cruel in propoition to their bulk.* 

Gulliver's TraveU 

7 he spontancu\ of social misers at critical magnitudes. Cruelty 
of man proportionate* to his hulk. Social sr^e, dens in , integra- 
tion, and velocin as crime-breeding elements. Criminal men- 
tality not the cause hut the result of mass perpetration of 
atrocities. 7 he la\K cf diminishing sensitivity. I ’ie meaning of 
c'lticul rnaij[nitudes. Critical power and si:;e as the cause of 
war. How Nehru came to he as aggresshe as dhtLr. Do not 
lead usHtitf) temptation. 1 he joys of uindow smashing. Why 
Russia's ^ea ' rs are beyond the rea^h of reason • / he power and 
.wj'C theory a materialistic hut tint atheistic theory. Its signifi- 
cance as a new interpretation of history. I he causal role of 
power philosophiesj^Js ^Imerica the c.x^eptum to the ruLc 


H aving accom|)li^lied notliiim in ourseai Ji tor tlic primarv cau^e 
of social miserv on the ha^is of the various prevailing theories, 
let iis see v\liat might be achieved bv a reappraisal of tile data of 
tlic preceding chapter^ iroin a nev> angl^i. And to simphfv matters, le^ 
us continue tor the time being t(^ concentrate our attention t)n the most 
representative internal and e\iernal manifestation ot tlie problem Y,'e 
set out to solve the large-scale perpetration ot atrocities v\iihin 
settieties and the waging of aggressive wars between societies. 

1. The Cause of Social Brutality 

As regards the scale of sotialh ^'ommitted or condoned atrocities, 
we have so far discovcfcd one fact. Most nations, irrespective of tlieir 
racial background, the stage of tlieir civilization, tlwir ideology, or their 
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eponomic system, have managed to roll up an impressively similar 
record. Mass executions and related monstrosities were perpetrated in 
Germany under the nazis, in India under the British, in France under 
the Catholics, in Jlussia under some of the most savage, and in Italy 
under some of the most enlightened, princes. There could not have 
been a vaster difference of conditions. Yet, if similar excesses occurred 
everyv^^here and in all phases and periods of historic development, 
there must apparently be a common ejement transcending these dif- 
ferences. This commorr denominator, as we shall see, seems to be the 
simple ability, the power, to commit monstrosities. As a result, we 
arrive at what we might call a pawer theory of social misery. 

In part, the proposition seems self-evident. For no one could perpe- 
trate atrocities without the power to do so. But this is not the point. 
The point is that the proposition operates alsb in the reverse. Everyone 
having the power will in the end commit the appropriate atrocities. 

Tliis sounds somewhat extreme. Clearly, not everybody holding 
power must necessarily make evil use of it. Which is quite true, but it 
does not alter the proposition. It merely means that we must sharpen 
the statement. For just as not any mass of fissionable material will pro- 
duce an atomic explosion, but only the critical mass,* so* not just any 
quantity of power v'ill lead to brutal abuse, but only the critical quan- 
tity. Hence we might call our theorj' also an atomic theory of social 
misery^ the more so since, once tlie critical power is reached, abuse will 
result spontaneously. Lastly, because the vkal clement is not so much 
power but the siie of power which,, as will soon become pbvious, 
depends in turn on the si^e of the social group by which it is generated, 
we might call the theory also the si^e theory of social misery. 

But what is the critical magnitude leading to abuse.^ The answer is 
not too difficult. It is the volume of#power that ensures immunity from 
retaliation. Tliis it does whenever it induces in its possessor the belief 
ithat he cannot be checked by any existing larger accumulation of power. 
Depending on the nature of different individuals or groups, the critical 
volume represents a different magnitude in each different case, giving 
rise to the idea that there are really other elements than mere physical 
magnitudes responsible for criminal outbursts. However, as the bail- 
ing point is low for some substances and high for others, so the volume 
of power leading to abuse is low for some individuals or groups and 
high for others. And similarly, as rising temperatures wiH in the end 
bring eventh^ most resistant metajs to tfie boiling point, so the rising 
mass of power will, in the end, brutalize even i;he best, not necessarily 
in a subjective sensa, but certainly in its effects. 
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.This means that, whether wfe are individuals or groups, once the 
critical point is reached, we become brutes almost in spite of ourselves. 
If prison guards and police ofHcials have such a universal record of 
brutality, it is not because they are worse than othey men but because 
in their relationship with their captives they are nearly always equipped 
with the critical quantity of power. The moment this is missing, they 
are as considerate, humble^ and complying as the rest of us. Similarly 
soldiers, who may have commjtted their souls to God in the morning, 
may pillage, rape, and rob by nightfall not because they liave suddenly 
changed, but because the confusion following the conquest of a town 
often provides them with that dangerous cloak of immunity that goes 
with the acquisition of a momentarily uncheckable power. 

While some professions are thus inherently productive of brutality 
because they are by their Very nature repositories of critical quantities 
of power, the most dangerous source of brutality is not professional or 
institutional, but physical. It is bulk- -sheer physical bulk. For bulk, 
size, mass, not only leads to power; like energy it»ri power — po'^'er 
congealed into the dimension of matter. This is vhy Gulliver, after 
being cast ashore at Brobdingnag, the land of the giants, was not un- 
reasonable in Iris apprehensions when he remembered tliat ‘liuman 
creatures areobs<‘^ved to be more savage and cruel ib proportion to their 
bulk’.^ It also explains why small children, \\ iihout losing eitlier charm 
or innocence, do to little creatures what they would ne\'ei do to larger 
ones. Thanks to their alxiO'^ infinite superiority in size, the\ do not even 
fed tha't^hey are cruel when they tear out the wings of a fiy or the legs 
of a frog, just as the giants of our fairy tales are quite appropriately pic- 
tured as no more sensitive and conscious of their monstrosity when they 
feast on humans, than humans are when they feast on li\'e oysters. 

Yet individual bulk is only a minor pow'er-breeding magnitude and, 
hence, only a minor social problem, since even the biggest amongst us 
cannot grow^ much digger than most nthers. As a result, ilie\ wijt 
normally need such additional poww-creating assets as a hypnotic per- 
sonality, a gang, or the possession of guns — all bulk-extending devices 
and all reducible to physical terms — before they can gratify their evil 
instincts. And then their available powder wdll ho\er too close to the 
margin where the critical volume becomes sub-critical to ensure them 
a wide enough range of immunity for long enough a tir. e. Conse- 
quently the relative infrequency of crime as well as the relaii\'ely infre- 
quent intervals at which everf the njost hardened offenders will engage 
in criminal activities. 

^ Jonathan Swift, Gulhvrs Travels, New York: Crowi^PubJishers, 1947, p. 88. 
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^ But there is one element capable of accumulating its physical sub- 
stance so far and so unequivocally beyond the critical limit that no 
force on earth can check it. This is the immense collective bulk of the 
most courted organism of our time, the human mass, the people«which, 
at a given size and density, not only generates the ideal condition of 
anonymity at which a greater number of individuals can, without danger 
of detection, ‘sweep up critical quantity of power than would be 
possible at the more translucent lesser , densities; at a given point the 
mass becomes itself sd spontaneously vile that, in addition to the 
increased quantum of individual misdeeds, performed under the cloak 
of its darkening multitudes, it begins to produce a quantum of its own, 
and wholly detached, badness that bears a relationship to its size, but 
not to the nature of the liuman molecules composing it. 

When this social volume is reached, everytliing becomes predictable, 
and nothing preventable. The question is then no longer; how many 
crimes will be committed, but who w'ill choose in the freedom of his 
will to be the crirmnal tool of the law^ of averages w hose provisions are 
so predetermining that any statistician, after correlating a communify*s 
size with its density and the pace of its population,^ can predict every- 
thing from the number of its -deaths, fatal accidents, and faNe fire alarms 
to the fact that, for* instance, in Chicago, within the next thiity days, 
‘just under looo burglaries wil) be committed. About 500 ciri/ens wall 
be held up and robbed at the point of a gun, or with some dangerous 
weapon. Some 15 people . . . wall be murdcfed.'l'hii t\ or more women 
will be w'aylaid and attacked. 

A crowded society is tlius full of inherent dangers even m a stare of 
relative repose. But this is nothing compared waih the danger it creates 
w'hen it becomes collectively agitated and, besides contracting to still 
greater density, as frequently happ6iis on occ\isions such as feast days, 
it also begins to increase its velocity. Then its misdeeds will not only 
increase. They will increase at a geometric rate, beginning w ith pick- 
pocketing, followed by altercations, brawls, knifings and, depending on 
its rate of further contraction and increasing velocii), by massacres 
that will explode wdth the violence of a cosmic occurrence, receding 
only when enough cohesive energy has been spent to allow the crow^ds 
to tliin back and slow down to their original density and pace. 

^ As is shown later, the velocity of a population is a conditioning factor of its 
density, and both are determinants of a community’s size. As a faster circulating 
currency has- the effect of increasing the quant«y of currency, so a faster moving 
community has the effect of increasing its social mass. 

* The- Field Glassy House Organ of the Marshall FieW Co., Chicago, 6 October 
1952, p. 4. 
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Tliis is why the police force (3f communities, to cope with the ever 
present danger of sudden social fusion, must increase at a more than 
proportionate rate as the population increases, not because larger cities 
harbour proportionately more bad men than smaller Qnes, but because, 
after a certain point, social size becomes itself the chief criminal.^ There 
is no crowd on earth that could not in an in^'tant turn into a wolf pack, 
however saintly its original dedication, as we can see from the many 
religious holidays (St. Barthqlomew’s, Michaelmas) that ended in 
massacres, and the many massacres that ended in holidays. 2 It also 
explains why even crusaders, who set out from France singing hymns, 
began to commit atrocities by the iime^they reached Hungary or Italy, 
after their armies had gathered up so many devout follo^^ers of the 
Cross that eventually they acquired uncontrollable critical si/e. And it* 
explains why even the mOst solemn processions or large funeraK are 
in perpetual need of police protection. Pioteciion from vv liat." Alw’av s 
from the same danger — the atomic consequences of their own mass. 


2 . J 'iC Origin of Crimc-condoning Philosophies 

IIov e\ er, -tht? sheei pin sical si/e of a social aggregation seems 
lespoiisible nc't o dv lor tile number of crimes comi^itted bv its compo- 
nent individuals or gioiqis; more significantlv and dmgerouslv, the 
freqiicncv of crime, giovving with Uie increasing si/e (>1 the gioup, 
seems to be I'esponsibk* iifx) foi the de\elo[>ment ot a C(u responding 
frame of^uind, a condoning philgsophv. And a condoning philosophy, 

‘ 1 liL lollowinu ligLins, Taken from the ^lunutpal Yearbook^ 19S L cne a cle.ir 
picriiie 1^1 tills piogrt.ssi(Mi: N(»rth Plainfield, N.J., with a population ot 12, "-Go, 
nct-ds a police force of 15, Plainfield, \.j., ^^ith a p(')pularion ot 42,212. "S, Llisa- 
beth, N.]., with a population ot 112,6^5: 25-7; Bullalo, with a population of 

577,394: 1,398; Chicatio, with a population c^t 3,606,439: ”,5iS, and New Yi^rk 
City, with a population ot 7,835,099; 19,521. 

" All \andre Durnas desciibes <i 1 ineident well illustrating the massacre -holida\ 
moods of ciowds. After the fall of Napole'on in 1S15, a number ot i.iti/ens of 
Nimes, shouting wie le roiy set init in search eif an indnidual again''t whom the\ 
had a grudge. Unable to find him, ‘and a \iciim being indispensable’, the\ mur- 
dered his uncle inste'ad and dragged his bodv ipto the street. In the terms of 
Dumas, ‘the wheile town came to sec the bodv of the unfortunate man. Indeed 
the day winch followed a massacic was alwavs a holiday, evervone leaMug his 
work undone and coming to state at the slaughtered victims. In this case, a man 
W'lslung to amuse the ere'»Vvd, lool^ his pipe out of his mouth and put it between 
the teeth of the corpse --a joke which had a maivellous success, those present 
shrieking with laughter.’ (Alexandre Dumas, CeUhrxiud Crimes. New Voik: P. F. 
Collier and Son, 1910, vol. 2, p. 794 ^ 
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in mm, will invariably (as a secondary cause) exert an intensifying pres- 
sure on the frequency of crime. Hence the phenomenon by which, his- 
torically, every increase in the quantity of victims has normally resulted 
in a more than proportionate increase in the ferocity of pers<^cution. 
This indicates that not only the frequency of persecution but even the 
philosophy of crime is determined less by a corrupting moral climate, 
as is so often, believed, than by the physical element of mass, numbers, 
power andj^ in the last analysis, social^ size. As society and, with it, 
power grows, so grows its corrupting effect on the mind. Or, to re- 
phrase slightly Lord Acton’s famous statement, relative power corrupts 
relatively, and absolute power absolutely. 

We shall understand this better if we visualize the successive stages 
through which socially condoned criminal action proceeds. As long as 
the victims of persecution are few, the method of execution or, to use 
a Marxian term, the mode of production^ will consist in ceremonial 
knifings, hangings, or shootings, preceded by a semblance of legal 
process and follcvwed by a semblance of civilized burial. The execu- 
tioners, moreover, still not quite sure as to the sufficiency of their pq^er 
and still feeling their wrong because of the singularity of their acts, will 
have an urge to apologize, ^ut as the number of their \ icums increases, 
the time for apologias and even for indulging in guilt feelings begins to 
dwindle, and individual executions or burials not only become cumber- 
some but technically unfeasible. So new practices ha\e to be initiated. 
Now the victims are led to wells, trenches^ or rivers, executed on the 
spot, and then simply thrown in. This represents less an increase in 
viciousness than an adjustment to the requirements of new' situations 
which could not be handled with previous means. Hence the spectacle 
in past or present of corpse-filled trenches in France, Germany, Russia, 
Korea, or wherever else the comra^'Ssion of mass slaughter demanded 
mass disposition of bodies. As the victims increase still further in num- 
J^er, even trench burial becomes impracticable. So v^e find corpses 
arranged in stacks, as was observed with irrational consternation in the 
concentration camps of the nazis, or blocking doors and carriage ways, 
as historians report with irrational surprise of d'le Paris of the sixteenth 
century. 

Finally, when this, too, becomes impossible, the situation demands 
the last in the heretofore known modes of production — burning. With 
other methods falling short of the requirements of the task, the victims 
are now simply herded together, j)lace(t into a building, and set afire 
either with the building as in the mill at Carmfs, where the techniques 
of mass cremation were as yet undeveloped, or without the building as 
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in ’the modern crem^jtoria of the nazis. In the future, use will un- 
doubtedly be made of atomic power, which not only suggests itself as 
the only efficient means of coping with the number of victims made 
availabk: by our overpopulated modern mass societies* but is also by far 
the cheapest means of performing what is expected of it. Discussing 
the ‘economics of extermination" the British mathematician,and astrono- 
mer Fred Hoyle calculated that, while the cost of killing in^World War 
II was still several thousand pounds per victim, the new atomic rate 
per corpse has been brought down to a single pound (Sz.So).^ 

We see then that it is not atrocious design that breeds multiple 
slaughter, but multiple slaughter that Breeds atrocious design. No per- 
sonal element needs to be involved in this wliolly objective phenome 7 
non. But there is yet another relationship of moral adjustment to 
physiail magnitudes that demands attention. While the degree of 
atrocity reveals a natural as well as impersonal tendency to increase 
with every increase in the number of victims, the degree o/ human dis- 
appro' J the philosoph}' of censure, reveals a proportionate and 
eqnially natural tendency to decline. ere this not so, the experience 
of witnessing mounting misery would soon o\ertax our compassion 
and kill us. Ih fact, the greater our decency and abilin for compassion, 
the faster we wo j.ld succumb. 

But this was obviously not nature’s mtent. So, in the interest of our 
owm survival, it has helped us to coftnteract the annihilating terror of 
mass atrocity by provitiin^ us with an adjustable cushion of moral 
numbnt'«s. As a result, instfjad cjf becoming more conscience-ridden as 
the rate of socially committed crimes risc^, the ordinary human being is 
inclined to lose even the little conscience he may still ha\e had so long 
as the \'ictims ^^ere fe^’. For as there is a /om' of diminishing utility^ 
according to which each successive unit of a good, acquired at a gi\'en 
time, yields its owner less satisfaction than the preceding one, there 
seems also to be a law of diminishing sfnsiurity^ according to whicl; 
each successive commission of a crime burdens its perpetrator with less 
guilt feeling, and the people in general with less shock, than the pre- 
ceding one. 2 This goes so far that, when misbehaviour reaches the stage 
• 

' AP dispatch from London, 25 September 19^2. 

* This explains why the most genuineK felt sliock registered by the world at 
nazi misdeeds was experienced at the very’ beginning of tlieir rule, when their vic- 
tims were still few\ The shock registered subsequently by Allied observ'crs, when 
they saw bodies of victim’s by the Jvagon load, seems to have been largely artificial 
and propagandistic, to judge from the fact tliat hardly anyone registered shock at 
similar sights, some of thetn sketchily described in Chapter 1 , in countries whose 
alignment immunized them against Unfriendly interpretatfon. This did not show 
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of mass perpetration, such general numbness and sophistication may- 
set in that murderers lose all their sense of criminality, and onlookers 
all their sense of crime. 

Tins is when tlie perpetrators begin to show a craftsman’s pride in 
their accomplishments, express satisfaction for )obs well done, and 
expect promotions instead of punishment for duties meticulously per- 
formed. The bystanders, on the other hand, now begin to treat mas- 
sacres as if they were liolidays and, with the detacliment that goes with 
disindividuali/ed great humbeis, to detect the scientific and commer- 
cial potentialities of the condition. Doctors suddenly see that the dying 
can be used for medical expennients, matrons, that tattooed skins look 
nice on lampshades; apothecaries, that human fat lends itself to the 
production of medicinal substances; and agriculturalists, that crushed 
bones furnish excellent fertilizer. So progressue is man’s increasing 
insensitivity to ilie mounting intensitv of atrocitv that, in the end, mass 
murder beco.mcs just like anv other piofession in whicli its practitioners 
assume all the attfibutes of honourable and honoured men, a culmina- 
tion eflectnelv portrayed by" Charlie Chaplin in his elegant Many ur 
l^erdoux. No murderer of just a single pet son could e\er be conceived 
as developing similar polish oi noblesse. On the contrarv Not onl\ w ill 
he be plagued bv hi^ own feeling of inadequacv , he w ill be treated w ith 
contempt even in the companv of muiderets. 'VX lui i dificicnce tiom the 
mass perpetrator w ho consideis llimseU nor onl\ a m ister but a gentle- 
man, and for w horn e\ en his antagonists will of tf n ic 1 1 a grudging admir- 
ation. This e^plalns wliv, bcfoie thev d.spat) lied tin w ir cnminrls, man\ 
of their captors seemed quire pleased to be photographed with them. 


collusion, but It demonstrated that, contrary to the eonicntions of the ob\iousl) 
hard-boiled e>e-^itncsbt s and the mc4nii\t^ of such It g il constiuelions is gi iioeidt , 
the frequenev of commission never mikes i crime st^t m woist Jt mcrtlv iioi- 
malizes it We nu^ appraise the degree to \v hit h og» tonseiinee li is bteomt 
"blunted as a result of our familiai*frv with miss crimes, i( we isk ourstives how 
many cocktails wc have missed after reading accounts sueh as thtjse eoriLeining 
our Korean co-d^fenders of civilizition After calling tlie Keire in conflict an 
‘ugly war*, a correspondent of Timi, described it in tliese terms ‘ 1 his m< ins not 
the usual, intvitable savagery of combat in the fit Id, bur s i\ igcr} in deiiil -fhc 
blotting out of villages w here the enemy may be hiding, tlu sliooting and slielhng 
of refugees who may include North Koreans . The South Korean police and 
the South Korean marines whom I obstrved in front line areas are brut il Fhev 
murder to save thtmselvts the trouble of iseorting pnsontrs to tht re ir, they 
murder civilians simply to get them out of tic way’ {TimCy ii August 1950) 
Our only redeeming feature is the fact Aiat the* law of diminishing Ve'iisitivity ap- 
plies also to us, causing us to accept our large-scale atrocities as nonchalantly as 
the Germans accepted those of the na/is. 
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J. Critical Magnitudes 

To sum up, the following conclusions appear to result from the 
foregoing: 

(a) The principal immediate cause behind both the regularly recur- 
ring outbursts of mass criminality and the accompanying pioral numb- 
ness in large sections of even the most civilized societies does not seem 
to lie in a perverted leadership pr corrupted philosophy but in a purely 
physical element. It is linked with frequencies and numbers, which 
exert an intensifying effect, and with the possession of the critical 
quantity of power, which has a detonating effect. At a given volume a 
chain reaction of brutal acts and, in due course, the appropriate con- 
doning philosophy will apparently result quite spontane9usly. 

{h) Though the critical volume of power is the immediate element 
leading to social barbarism, it is itself dependent on anotlier physical 
element — a social mass of a given size. In a small society, the critical 
quaniip' of power can only rarely accoimiilate since^ in the absence of 
gr<^t numerical weight, the cohesive force of the group is easily immo- 
bilized by the self-balancing centrifugal trends represented by the 
numerous c(3m[5etitive pursuits of its individuals.^ In larger societies, 
on the other liand, the co-ordinating pressure of nambers may become 
such that competitive individual trends disappear and the danger of 
social fusion to the critical point is e^er present. So, if critical power is 
the immediate anise of •social evil, we may say that critical social size, 
being tl^ breeding ground of cwtical power, is its ultimate or primary 
cause. 

(c) In evaluating the critical size of a society, it is however not suffi- 
cient to think only in terms of the size of its population. Its density 
(correlating population v ith geogKiphic area), and its \eloc'ity (reflect- 
ing the extent of its administrative integration and technological pro- 
gress), must likewise *be taken into acciJunt. If a population is tlnnly 
spread, it may be larger in numbers and occupy a bigger area, and yet 
constitute a smaller society than a less numerous but denser group. 
Similarly, a volatile and faster moving society ma\' be larger than a 
mftre numerous but slower moving community. To understand this, 

^ The situation is somc^vhat different in a society which is too small and which, 
as a result, forces on its members a preafer protective density than w ould be neccb- 
sary in a society of optimum size. Too small and too large societies have therefore 
certain similarities. Moving and^living more as collective organisms than as 
aggregations of individuals, too small societies can easily achieve critical size in 
relation to rejected and ostracized individuals. The basic difference betw'cen too 
small and too large societies is discussed in later chapters. 
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we need but think of the number of eiits in a theatre. The same num- 
ber may be sufficient for a crowd moving at its normal pace, but hope- 
lessly inadequate if the crowd becomes excited and doubles its speed. 
The effect is then rfie same as if the crowd itself had doubled. However, 
in spite of these qualifying features, density, velocity, as well as the 
social integration which they necessitate, are not separate elements but 
consequences as well as determinants of the physical concept of social 
size. For if *!a given area fills up w'itl\ an incieasing population, its 
society becomes automatically more dense. As it becomes denser, it 
requires an increasing measure of integration. And integration of the 
distant parts of the community With its centre will gradually impart to 
an increasing number of citizens an increased velocity w^hicli, in turn, 
will grow in^ proportion to its technological progress. A progressive 
society will, therefore, be a more integrateef and faster society, and a 
faster society vill have the same po\^cr effect as if it vere larger in 
number. But^ ultimately, other things such as area, technological pro- 
gress, social integiation, and natural resources being equal, the most 
powerful society will be the one vith the largest population. 

In \iew of all this, we are not only in a position to understand the 
full meaning of the alrernatn’x^ and more significant nante we ha\ c gi\ en 
to our theory— t/ic*si^e theory of social misery; ha\ ing diagnosed the 
origin and primary cause of the disease, we are moreowr for the first 
time in a position lo suggest a cune. P'or if socially prfKluced hruraliiy, 
be it on an indi\adual or mass scale, is largely nothing but the spon- 
taneous result of the critical \olumc of po\\er generated \\hei>e\er the 
human mass reaches a certain magnitude, it can be pre\enred onl> 
through a device that keeps p(n\er-breeding social si/e at a sub-criiical 
level. This can be accomplished in two ways; ihrough the increase of 
the controlling power to the level offihe challenging power, or througli 
attacking the problem at its root by bringing about a decrease in social 
size. The conventional method is to resort to the first ahernatnt*. It 
provides saturation police forces large enough to match at all tunes rlie 
latent power of the community. This is simple in small social units. Bur 
in large ones it is both difficult and dangerous. -It is difficult because, as 
history lias showm, social fusion in massive societies can unexpectedly 
reach such a degree that no police force on earth can check it. And it is 
dangerous because, as long as police power can check it, it possesses 
itself the critical \olume so that, to the extent that it saves us from 
popular atrocities, it may present, us wifth the subtler atrocities of a 
police.state instead. 

This leaves ^s tlie only reliable mothod of coping with large-scale 
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bi;Miality and criminality the second alternative the establishment of a 
system of social units of such small that accumulation^ and con- 
densations of collective power to rlic danger point can simply not occur. 
The answer therefore is not increase in police pouci, but reduction of 
social size —the dismemberment of iho-,e units of societ} that ha\e be- 
come too big. If we want to eliminate the Clm igo rate^of crime, we 
must not educate Chicago or populate it with members of the SiKa- 
tion Army. Vt'e must climina^tc communities of the C liicago 

Similarl), if we want to discourage the development of crimc-con- 
doning attitudes and philosophies, we shall get nowhcie In ^preiding 
the gftspcl must destros tho>c overgrown sou il units vhich, b^ 
tlkir vci\ nitiire, ire go\eincd not In the gospel but the number 
eonditionc d 1 iw ofaveriges 

4 The Caust of W'ar 

If low turn inun the e lusc ot soue \ s punu^ial imctnil, to tint 
(Ijts principil t\rcrn*il mistr\ tie pcTiudn ciuption (;f i^^ressne 
w 111 rt, wt shill s(.c ill It tile power iiomic or i/t ilici:)i\ will igiin 
fiiinnh moie s flist tLror\ mswustlun lit \ ii loiis fith<. r the ric I lu 
same e ills il r<wl 1 insliips w ill le eiliiiMnel esiiiec m( le V^imwc 
shill lind tint ilk dieided it suit ol i souer\ s btl i\ i > ir is the t.onst- 
tjueiKe not ot e\il selkmes ( i e\il disposi ion 1 u ot the powe’* d\at is 
gtner lud b\ e\<.essi\c nou il si/e 1 oi \ hentxer i n non bee )me'' 1 irge 
enoueli^io aeeiimul Ue ilk eiitvd miss ot pc)wer it v ill m the end 
aeeiunul lie It \nd w hen U*li is ii^ejuued it, it w ill beeome an r, 

Its pie\ lous record ind inte niions to ilit eontr i^\ Tiorwulis inding 

Beeiuse ot the su^nit e like ot these e us d lel iiionsn ps ind i he use 
nude throughout this book ot the Mr imphe uions let us detinc the lumre 
ot the eiiiieil \olume ot powei ind the role ot its underhing soeial 
si/e once mote, with*its toeiis tins time’*tuined on exieiiul ugression 
lithe 1 ihininteriul iiioeii\ In eonti ist to the sli irpK deti led miss ot 
power ikLLSsiu to sit otl m iKunn explosu^n, ilk cMiie il nuss ot 
power neeessir\ to produce w ii is agun somewhu lelitnc \s in the 
ec^e e)f iiuernil eiiminil outbuisis, u \ tries with the sum in power 
a\ailal)le to in\ peissible eeimbinuion ot eippeineiits But the moment 
It IS greater thin this sum m tfu i \tiniau ot those holeling i , aggres'>ion 
seems to result automaliealK In\erseK, the moment die power ot a 
nation dc< lines to beleiw the^eniie^l point, tliai nation will automati- 
cally become, not pe.i^e-Au whieli, as we ha\e seen, no nation is 
likely to be, but peaee^zv/, w hieU is just as good 
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^Moreover, the same law that causes' an atom bomb to go ofF span-- 
taneously when the fissionable material reaches the critical size, seems 
also to cause a nation to become spontaneously aggressive when its 
power reaches tha critical volume. No determination of its leaders, no 
ideology, not even tlie Christian ideology of love and peace itself, can 
prevent it frqm exploding into warfare. By the same token, no aggres- 
sive desire and no ideology, not even the ideology of nazism or 
communism, ^as is pointed out later in tjiis chapter, can drive a nation 
into attack as long as its-power remains below the critical volume. It is 
always this physical element of power, dependent in its magnitude on 
the size of the community from which it flows, and generating at a 
given volume as its inevitable consequence aggression. It seems the 
cause of any and all wars, the only cause of wars, and always the cause 
of wars. 

Even the most superficial historic survey confirms this relationship. 
There could be no gentler peoples on earth today than the Portuguese, 
the Swedes, the Norwegians, or the Danes. Yet, when they found them- 
selves in possession of power, they lashed out against any and, all 
comers with such fury that they conquered the world from horizon to 
horizon. This was not because, at the period of their national expansion, 
they were more aggressive than others. They were more powerful. At 
other times, the British and the French were the world's principal 
aggressors. When they had the critical volume of power that allowed 
them to get away with aggression, they too drove everything in front 
of them with^fire and sword until a vast part of the earth's surface was 
theirs. The only thing that stopped them in the end was their inability, 
their lack of power, to go any further. At still other times, peoples such 
as the Dutch were peaceful in Europe where their power was sub- 
critical, and aggressive in remote regions where their relative power 
was critical. More recently, and this is their only distinction and dif- 
ference, Germany and Russia emerged as the champion aggressors. But 
the reason for their belligerence was still the same. Not their philo- 
sophy drove them to war but their suddenly acquired great power with 
which they did what every nation in similar condition had done pre- 
viously — they used it for aggression. 

However, as powerful Germany was as aggressive as others, weak 
Germany was as harmless. The same people that overran the world 
with the formidable soldiers of Hitler's formidable Reich, formed exter- 
nally the most inoffensive of hunjan sdbieties as long as they lived 
divided into jealous and independent sm^Il psincipalities such 
as Anhalt-Bemburg^ Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Saxe-Weimar, or 
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Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. They had their little wars, of course, but 
none that would have stamped them as different from the Italians of 
Parma, the French of Picardy, the English of Devonshire, or the Celts 
of Cornwall. Where they escaped the power-breeding unification of 
Bismarck, they remained peaceful even through the periods of the two 
world wars as was demonstrated by the inhabitants of,Liechtenstein 
and Switzerland. Confining themselves within boundaries so narrow 
that they are unable by force^ of circumstance ever to acquire power 
unless they discover how to make atom bonr/bs out of the pebbles of 
their mountain brooks, these two German tribes are for ever con- 
demned to be as peoples amongst the*most peaceful in spite of the fact 
that, as individuals, they may outrank even the Irish as lovers of a good 
brawl. And the Germans of the Reich itself, stripped of all power as 
they were after World War II, threatened to become again as peaceful 
in the nineteen-fifties as ilie Anhalters were a liundred years ago. Hence 
the extraordinary string of socialist election victories which were so 
puzzling to so many of our commentators who we»e unable to under- 
stand how a party in a war-loving country could win on an almo'jt can- 
tankerously anti-militarist platform. Clearly, dcpri\ed of power, e\'en 
the aggressive ‘Germans see no charm in .a military destin\ just as, 
endowed with ujwer, even the saintly Indians liave demonstrated in 
their bullying campaigns against Hyderabad, Kashmir, and Nepal, that 
they are not averse to the pleasures of warfare. Onl \ in the face of the 
seemingly almighty Chinese and Russians do the disciples of Gvtndhi 
practise what they preach — love of peace. 

We thus see that the plienomenon seems invariable as well as uni^'er- 
sal according to which the danger of aggression arises spontaneously, 
irrespective of nationality or disposition, the moment the power ot a 
nation becomes so great that, in 4he estimate of its leaders, it has out- 
grown the power of its prospective adversaries. This estimate^ which 
has already been mentioned but not strassed, seems to introduce a sub- 
jective and psychological element indicating that the objecti\ e tact ot 
physical power alone is not all that is needed in order to cause its erup- 
tion into war. It must be coupled with the belief that the critical \'olume 
of strength has actually been reached, for, without sucli conviction, 
even the greatest power is no powder while, with it, even inferior 
strength may provide die impetus of aggression. This is true, but 
should not obscure the fact that the source of aggressiveness lies never-, 
theless not in the psychological but in the physical realm. And it does 
so exclusively, since jnere belief in power can obviously not be en- 
gendered without the reality of power; and the retlity^of power, on the 
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Other hand, is such that, at a given magnitude, it brings forth the cor- 
responding belief in its existence and, with it, the corresponding 
aggressive ideology under any circumstances and even in the most 
timid of peoples. The only significance of the psychological factor is 
that it blurs the sharp outlines, surrounding the critical mass of power 
— in contrasttto the precise weight limits of fissionable material — with 
a marginal area of some depth within which the aggressive explosion 
can occur anyv'liere, depending on wl\ether the leaders are more or 
less certain of having accJJuired the necessary volume. The more confi- 
dent will push tlieir nations into war clo‘''e to the inner boundary of the 
• margin, and the more hesitant, irfthe belief of being more peace-loving 
■ while tliey are simply less confident, close to the outer boundary. 

This subjecti\e element which, created by power, and growing in 
proportion to its magnitude, acts w'ithin tlie litnits of the critical margin 
as its detonator, explains why at times even a colossal power seems 
peaceful — w ljen it is uncertain of its real strength. It also t‘\plains why 
at times several nrftions become aggressive simultaneously. This hap- 
pens w henever, as in the case of the Franco-Pnissian ^\ir, each gets ^he 
idea that it has become stronger than the other at the same time. At still 
other times, only one nation .may become aggressive. 4’hK is the case 
when not only its dwn leaders think its powxT is in\incil)le but the 
leaders of its victims as well. This happened in France under Napoleon, 
and in Germany under Hitler. It«finally explains aggressions such as 
that of North Korea which became inevitable Mie moment the United 
States, b}^ w'ithdraw'ing from South Korea, produced the cc^ndition 
which turned the previously sub-critical mass of Northern power into 
a critical mass. Since the power theory would have made this aggres- 
sion predictable wfith mathematical certainty, its acceptance might 
well have prevented this catastrophiciadvance battle (T World >\'ar III. ^ 

Thus w'e sec that history is full of instances show ing how^ previously 
peaceful peoples have suddenly and unaccount?ibly become aggres- 
sive savages, and aggressors angelic defenders of peace. Not in a single 
case could their fateful change of heart be attributed to either bar- 
barizing or. civilizing influences. The mystery of their w ar-mindedness 

^ The power theory might also have averted the Anglo-FreiKh-Israeli invasion 
of Egypt which, as 1 predicted in a letter to the New Y(;rk Times of 19 September 
1956, paradoxically became inevitable after America declared she w'ould not 
participate in it. This made .it likely that Russia, not more anxious to get 
involved in world war than America, would %My on file sidelines too. Left to 
themselves, the power of not only England and France, bur also of Israel, turned 
in relation to Egypt from sub-critical to critical with the result thtit witliin 
weeks Eg^^pt was invoked not in one but two wars. 
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w^s always their sudden acquisition of power, as the mystery of their 
conversion to the abandoned ways of peace was always their sudden 
loss of power. Nothing else ever counted. 

5 . Lead Us not into Temptation 

Unfortunately, as we have seen in Chapter I, all this contradicts 
accepted doctrine according {o which power docs not off in tlie 
hands of just anybody. Only bad countries, bad men, or men infested 
with bad ideologies are supposed to yield to the temptation that comes 
from holding a*n explosive. The good^v'ould not. As a result, instead of 
attacking the problem in its physical aspect, wliidi would sutrgest that 
the only way of preventing war is to prevent the organization of 
societies so large that th^y can accumulate the critical mass of po^ er, 
most of our theorists and diplomats are still trying to attack it on a 
moral plane. They vant to turn us all into good and decent fellows by 
givint>' us a sounder education or by conjuring up before our eyes the 
c(\nse([iiences of evil deeds. This accomplished, the\ feel the peace of 
the world would be ensured. They \m 11 not concede that, a^ the posses- 
sion of pow^r K the clement that causes misbeha\ lour, its absence is the 
onl\ element tl t ensures our \ irtue. For the tlu^^niht ot throMLng tlie 
explosive docs not come from our philosophic attitude but from the 
fact tliar ^ve arc holding it. 

Though many of us»retuse to accept’ the implications ot tins reason- 
ing whvn thinking in political terms, in our e\ er\ da\ relations \\ c ha\'e 
adopted them to such an extent that \^c would hardly consider iliem a 
great disco\er\’. The (rcrmans have described this cau^e-etfect lela- 
tionship in a meaningful saying: Gclcgcnhcii macht Dichc — Oppor- 
tunir\ creates Thie\es-— indicating that it is oppoirunity that causes us 
to misbehave, not any particular sort of depra\'it\. And opportunity 
is, of course, nothing hut anouier wi)rd tor the seemingl\ critical 
volume of power. E\en a confirmed thief will not steal it he lias no 
chance of getting aw'av witli it. On the other hand, e\en an honest 
man vull misbehave if he lias the opporiuniiv, the power to do so. 

* This explains why all of us, the good even nwire so than the bad, 
pray to the Loid nor to lead us into temptation. For vve know better 
than many a political theorist tliat our only safeguard fro n tailing is 
not moral stature or threat of punishment, but the absence ot oppor 
tunity. It also explains vvhf moijiers all over the world ha\e lorn 
decided that the only w^ay of protecting their jam from the hand' 
of their children is to put it beyond the reach of tjieir jMiwer. No storv 
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of the mythical boy who resisted the tefnptation of stealing an apple in 
an unobserved moment, and then was given it as a reward for his vic- 
tory over himself, will ever produce similar results. True, some may 
develop an extraordinary will power and stay good because o£ sheer 
intellectual fortitude; but the mere fact that they, too, have to fight 
hard battles jvith the forces of opportunity shows the elementary 
character of these forces. The very first sin of man, the original sin, 
consisted in the use of the power to get holjJ of the one fruit of all that was 
forbidden. No warning, no appeal to reason, not the threat of the loss 
of paradise, prevented Eve from falling. And nothing has changed in 
this respect since the dawn of history. For virtue and vice are not inter- 
nal qualities of the human soul that could be influenced by the mind 
except to an insignificant degree in the marginal area, but the automatic 
response to, and reflex of, a purely external cohdition — a given volume 
of power. 

If we are still doubtful about this, we need only remember the little 
or tirge sins we haive ourselves committed in the past. Who of us did 
not steal a sweetmeat as a child? As we grow’ ofder, w^e gel wiser apd 
conscious of moral behaviour, but the thing that makes us better is 
neither the process of ageing nor of training. It is the*gradual disap- 
pearance of tempting- opportunities. The moment an accidental oppor- 
tunity falls into our lap even in later years, our primeval instincts are 
immediately at work again. That i« w’hen the worthiest of us begin to 
steal books, not from bookshops, w^here opportunities arc few and 
consequences,embarrassing, but from ojur best friends. Almost ^1 of us 
have at some time or other gleefully cheated public transportation 
facilities of their dues, using other people's nr>ntransferablc season 
tickets, or otherwise escaping payment wlienever possible. I myself, 
along with a number of professorial colleagues, used to be a heavy 
oflFender in this respect.^ Policemen who, beii>g entrusted wdth the 
enforcement of the law, have al»o a unique chance bf breaking it without 

^ Public facilities are always subject to cheating even on the part of the best 
such as the traditionally honest English public. Thus, when the British Post Ofticc 
increased its telephone rates from two to three pence on i October 1951, it 
hoped to avoid losses from its inability to convert all its call boxes at once by put- 
ting the entire nation on its honour. But unofficial polls (UP dispatch from Lon- 
don of 30 September 1951) indicated that the Post Office was ‘in for a beating. 
One newspaper said it found that cheating the tax collector is not considered a 
crime by many persons of otherwise unblemis^ied integrity. And it found that 
the Post Office falls into the same categ6ry.’ But above all it falls into the cate- 
gory of those institutions which offer a large measurer of criminal opportunity 
which even person^ of tmblemishcd integrity have difficulty in resisting. 
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danger of detection, fank for tHis reason professionally amongst the 
worst violators of our criminal codes, as the regularly recurring police 
scandals in most of the world’s big cities show. Bank clerks, however 
carefully chosen, are likewise so continually exposed to temptation 
that, according to President Truman, there were in 1951 ‘something 
like 600 defalcations and embezzlements* in this most co^serv^ative of 
all professions in the United States. ‘One out of every 300 bank officers 
was found to be crooked.*^ One.should assume that at least the idealistic 
workers and delegates of the United Nations should be resistant to man’s 
little dishonesties. Yet, they too seem nor above the rest of us. Ac- 
cording to a news item in Timc^ *Ne^ York City’s Board of Trans- 
portation reported that during 1946, while United Nations delegates 
met in the city, subway turnstiles had absorbed 101,200 foreign coins.’* 

Tlius, what Bernard Shaw said of a woman’s morality, that it is 
merely her lack of opportunity, applies to all our virtues. We refrain 
from misbehaving only if, and so long as, opportunity is lacking. When 
it ari«ies in an unequivocal shape, only the saints amongst us will be 
able to resist. A.nd sometimes probably not even they, to judge from 
such in,cidents as the one reported from Pensacola, Florida, where 
‘Henry MoefUiri*, a private detective and past president of an East 
Pensacola Htigl.is civic club, pleaded guilty to stialing cigars from a 
blind man’.* When I was a boy, I was considered a paragon of virtue by 
my parents who must ha\e been con^pletely unaware of the secret joy 
I derived from smashing windows. I did not smash too many because 
the chargees were not too abundant. But once a hailstorm broke some 
of our bedroom windows which consisted of countless small panes 
held together in a lovely mosaic pattern by a lattice-work of leaden 
frames such as one finds in churches. Being alone in the house, and 
with no one in the streets, I becam j suddenly aware that my power had 
reached critical mass. It was a magnificent opportunity. I collected 
a number of pebbles m the garden, wcr.^ into the street, and then in- 
dulged in the most pleasant orgy of window ‘*'mashing of my lifetime. 
When my parents returned, I naturally looked as innocent as one is 
supposed to be at that tender age, and agreed sorrowfully when my 
father complained that the storm seemed to ha\e olaved ha\oc with 

^ Piesident Truman, 29 September 1952. 

* Time, 23 December 1946. 

* TimCy 3 December 1951. According to the ff as/iington AVuj, even United 
States Senators were foudd to co*isider it not beneatli their dignity to take occa- 
sionally advantage of blind newsvendors* in the entrance hall of the Senate build- 
ing. Blindness, be it phyAcal, moral, or administnuive, is alw^ays an invitation 
to sin. 
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our house. Everything would have b^en perfect had I not overlooked 
a minor item. Hailstones melt, but pebbles do not. These were what 
my father found stre^^m over our bedroom floor. So I did not get away 
with my misdeed*after all, but the point is that I thought I would. If I 
refrain from committing similar misdeeds now, it is not because my 
sense of morality and other people’s property has improved. It is be- 
cause it would look ridiculous for a professor of economics to be 
caught smashing the windows of his, university. In other w^ords, I 
have not really the power to do it. If I had . . . 

As long as we think in terms of personal experience, w^e fully realize 
w'hat critical power does to us. ^Though some may have been so lack- 
ing in opportunities that they never witnessed the thrill of their own 
reaction to the possession of powder, certainly most of us have witnessed 
such reactions in odiers, as for instance in ta\i drivers, elevator opera- 
tors, shop assistants, or w^aiters during Vt'orld War II. Once the 
extent of their authority over their customers dawned upon them, 
they turned from aervants of the public int(^ its insulting masters. Under 
the impact of the w'ar-produced scarcity of their ser\ ices and the result- 
ing emergence of their power, 1 saw' even officials of the YMCA, 
one of tlie most humble and Christian of all institutiorf., per\ert them- 
selves into Napoleons of aggressiveness. Hitlers of ariogance, and 
Himmlers of sadism, giving e\idence in the most unexpected quarters 
of that vile and universal atlitiade wdiich Shakespeare has so w'ell 
described in Hamlet’s great soliloquy as \\\€^ insolence of office. The 
power that goes with office w'lll turmany^of us into Pru^^sini^s.^ And 
military pow'er, a pow'er great enough to gi\'e us reason to believe that 
it cannot be checked, w ill turn any of us into aggressor^. 


6. Why Russia s Leaders are beyond the Reach of Reason 

To recognize this seems (ff vital importance. For, as long as we 
ignore the nature and role of pow'er, we shall ascribe its consequences 
to the wrong causes such as the changeable disposition of the human 
mind, and search for its cure in the WTcing direction. This is in fact 
what many of our diplomats under the influence of obsolete but 
tenacious theories are still doing. Having at last discovered that the 
present war danger no longer emanates from the fiermans to w'hose 
doorsteps they have traced them until so recently, they are now' 

^ I do not, oF course, think that insAlcncc of office is a particiiKirly Prussian 
attitude.. The term Prussian is used here in the misleading sense our authors have 
given it. 
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ascribing it to the Russians, and in particular to the depiaved ambition 
and state of mind of an obstinately v^ickcd group of communist leaders. 
As a result, they are trying again what, at one time, the> ha\e tried in 
vain wuh the nazi leaders. They are out to change tln^ir dangerous dis- 
position by soothing appeasement, appeals to reason and humanitv, 
force of argument and, if all fails, the tlireat ol replacing them. But 
even if they should succeed along the entire line, the danger of T^ar 
would not be more dissipated dian it uas bv the remo\af of the n izi 
leaders. For Russia vould follow the same poLe\ ol ae^gression it she 
were led hy a group of saints, just as Germanv dri\( n on the p ith 
of aggression nt)t onl} hy Hitler but Jso I a t mj cror Willulm ^Hlo, 
unlike the uncouth and blaspficmou. Ful ler, vas, it not cxactK a 
saint, at leist a dc\out belie\Li «ind the head of hn eountr\\ IVoits- 
tant church. Russia, in hen* pie^ent pov.or-bie^ ding si/e, T^ould Ik a 
danger to voild peace c\cn in the hands ol an Ainencjn proconsul, as 
ancient (laul was a threat to Rome in the hand'' ot anvbocK, pai Ocu- 
larly in the masteitul hands ot Rome’s own generals.^ 

Tile presettt dangtr t^) ihi pc icc of the u)rld hes therefore not m an 
aggressi\e state of mind but in tlu e\isunce (;1 i ncar-ci itical mass of 
power window OLild ha\ t produced the lagrcssnc stare ot mind c\ en if 
It had nor been i existence du leh. As a it^suli, if.thc Riis i in Icidcis 
act as thev do, it is not bee luse thc^ arc b id, nor btc luse the\ ate com- 
munists, nor because tlk\ at e Russians. I he \ act au^rcssre cl\ liec aisc 
the\ h i\e emerged from culel W ar 11‘with sUch a lornuJaulc degree 
of soeia^powei tint tlie\ think, the\ c innoi be ciu^kid h\ an\ pos- 
sible eombmation Lonfioniihg tliem, or tint tlieit will be a time in the 
near futuie when tlic\ can nc^ longer be checked \\ hcre\er and w he il- 
ex et the\ had tins eonMction in the recent pm, the\ aila».ked, in- 
\adcd, and made war. I inland, l^stonn, Lu\n, Liihu inia, C/edio- 
sloxakia, and the (nhei satellites aie all monuments to Russian />eut.r, 
not to Russian ment.iilt} or communist indoctrin uion. It Moscow has 
left other small states such a (jieece, It m, or FuikcN tin itticked, it is 
only because these countiies aie hacked bx tlic toimidablc poxxcr c:)t the 
Unilt^d Stales of which the masieis ol the kremlin aie not xet con- 
vinced that It can be challenged with impunitx. But the moment thex 
come to this conxietion, orld \A ar III will haxe starred. 

It IS said that the realistic rulers ot the kremlin xxoiild not lopeat 
Hiller’s error ot waging xxar against the cntiie world. In fact the late 
Stalin himself has ma^e this point. But Hitler, too, said lie would not 
repeat the Kaisci’s cripr of waging a war on txxo fremts at the same 
lime, or Napoleon’s crroi ot jetting himself be; .ibsi^rbed into the 
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bpttomless depth of Russia. Yet, in die end, he committed both. And 
Napoleon said he would not jeopardize his empire by attacking the 
Russian Tsar, with whom he thought at first it would be wiser to share 
rather than dispute the world. Yet, he did. Does this indicate^ that all 
th«e geniuses of conquest had suddenly lost their mental balance? By 
no means! It simply demonstrates that no vision, wisdom, or intelli- 
gence can restrain power once it has reached the critical volume. The 
only way ot preventing aggression is then not by threatening destruc- 
tion or appealing to the horse sense and humanity of leaders, but by 
putting the kettle, in which it simmers, away from the hob of power, 
even as the only way of preventing water from boiling once it has 
reached a certain temperature is not by appealing to its native coolness 
but by separating it from die source that has caused its condition — 
heat. 

Both Napoleon and Hitler were thus probably quite sincere in their 
earlier declarations of restraint because, at the beginning of their wars, 
their power* was jiot such that they would have been able to handle 
all comers. It had reached critical size only in* relation to some states 
but not to the entire world. So they were at first aggressive only against 
those with whom they could deal safely. But each ccxiqu’est increased 
their power until i/i the end it was so great that they had reason to 
believe that no hostile combination on earth was left to check them. 
That was the moment when both committed what earlier liad seemed 
folly but was folly no longer. For the same rei^son tlie tough realists of 
the Kremlin will attempt world conquest in spite of the ^previous 
examples of failures and their own resolve to be wiser than their pre- 
decessors. When the power scales tip to their sides, the inevitable will 
occur. At the critical mass, Russian power will explode spontaneously 
even in the absence of a deliberate detonation by the Kremlin. The only 
chance to prevent this without deflating that power is to build up a 
containing power, a sort of s^^uration police forte, of equal magnitude. 
This, in fact, is our present method of preserving peace. But on so vast 
a scale, the balance is so precarious that the detonation might occur in 
ihe containing power just as easily. For all.tliat applies to Russia 
applies to the United States as well. That is why, in spite of our desire 
for peace, Russia is justly as apprehensive of American power as we 
are of hers, and her assertions of peace are quite possibly as genuine 
as ours. 

It is thus always the critical mass of ^ower that turns nations into 
aggressors, while the absence of critical power seems always tlie condi- 
tion that makes th^m peaceful. Peacefulness is therefore not a mental 
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attitude or an acquired quality that can be trained into us. It falls to us 
automatically as the result of physical weakness. The most savage 
tribes are peaceful when they are weak. But, for the same reason, 
civilized peoples become savages when they are strong. As an overdose 
of poison is safe in nobody’s system, however sound and healthy he 
may be, so power is safe in nobody’s hands, not even in those of a 
police force charged with the task of averting aggression. 

But so as not to lose sight of the primary causal element, let us 
return from the power aspect, emphasized in the last few pages, to the 
size aspect of the theory explaining war, and recapitulate once more 
briefly the latter’s meaning. Being a physical force, and depending for its 
magnitude on the magnitude of the society from which it flows, powder 
can accumulate to the critical point only in a society oi critical size. 
The question is, what do we exactly understand by social size? What 
is larger and what is smaller? Considering that social size is a function 
of physical size, and that the ultimate particle froiij which a unit of 
power can he extracted is the individual member of a gi\en group, 
social size must be the greater the larger the number of the population. 
The socially largest society is the one with the physically greatest num- 
ber of people. \nd the critical society is the one» \\ith a population 
larger than the sum of populations that can be aligned against it. 

However, as long as various societies find themselves at different 
levels of development, i number of qualifying concepts must be intro- 
duced i^ the appraisal of the ejjfecti\e, or usable, or social, size of a 
group. For prior to the acfiievement of identical development levels, 
the social size of different communities is not necessarily equal to their 
physical size. As has been shown earlier, a denser society may then tor 
a time be socially more effective an^l powerful than a numerically larger 
one; a progressive society larger than a retarded one; a faster society 
larger than a slower dne; and a more highly organized society larger 
than a less organized one. This explains why a well-org:inized minority 
may socially frequently constitute a majority, or why less populous 
groups have historically often been more aggressi\'e than more popu- 
lous ones. For in times of transition, organization (as also density and 
velocity) acts as a multiplier of the population number, and an accele- 
rator in the achievement of larger social size, extracting greater energy^ 
from an equal number of power-carrying particles by simply re- 
arranging them in a more efficient ^manner. However, as nations con- 
tinue to become mor^ populous, density, velocity, and organization 
will in the end set in spontaneously even in the dh^erifx of a deliberate 
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effort, so that in the last stage of development — such as is seemingly 
being reached by an increasing number of contemporary societies at 
the present time — social size will again equal physical size, with the 
numerically larger societies being the socially more powerful orkcs. And 
being more powerful, they will develop more readily the various social 
miseries and complexities, whose analysis is the subject of this study, 
than smaller societies. 

A last modifying element which should be mentioned for the sake of 
completion in the evaluation of effective social power concerns the 
geographic distance of the place of its exercise from that of its origin. 
For effective power, like sound or light, diminishes*' as distance in- 
creases. This explains why empires, though they may retain their posi- 
tion as great powers at the centre, invariably begin to crumble at the 
periphery as result of even minor local power development. The 
American colonies, drawing from a relatively small population number, 
could therefore none the less develop critical superiority and attack 
British pow'er w'lpch, though enormous in Europe, was only a ripple 
at the distance of three thousand miles. Had It not been for the fact 
that effective social pow'er is inversely proponionaie to the distance 
from its centre, the American colonists would handle: hive begun to 
cultivate die idea that taxes wath representation are more enjoyable 
than taxes without representation. 

7. Ohjcctions to the Power Theory 

There are many wlio will \oice objections against the power or size 
theory of social misery on the ground that it sounds too much like a 
materialistic interpretation of history. And so it is. But tliere is nothing 
WTong with this fact. Simply because' the materialistic interpretation wxis 
fathered by Marx does not mean that it is untenable. And not every 
materialistic interpretation is^iecessarily atheistib. This one is not. We 
live in a material universe, so wiiy should there be an\ thing strange in 
the idea that material circumstances have overpow'ering influences on 
our behaviour.^ God, not Karl Marx, created it. that way. It is through 
our senses and through matter that He communicates to us the m^fni- 
festations of His existence. His directions are conveyed to us through 
things and the laws embodied in things. To consider His physical 
creation as meaningless in- the interpretation of human and social pro- 
cesses would thus seem much mpre bhisphemous than the Marxian 
interpretation, which is unsatisfactory less because it is fallacious than 
because it is incorgpletc. It denies Qod, but at least it accepts the 
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grandeur and meanii^fulness of^His design— which cannot always be 
said of us detractors. As Churchill lias warned us, though we shape our 
buildings, our buildings shape us. 

Nor^does a materialistic interpretation of history deprive man of 
moral responsibility for his actions, or of his influence over historic 
development. I hough our behaviour may be but a response to an 
external physical condition such as the magnitude of povcr or, more 
fundamentally, the size of socif.ty, vc hd\e both the intelligence and 
the freedom of action to determine the nature* of the phvsL 1 condi- 
tions producing our responses. If our intelligence tells us tliat a cert im 
degree of power corrupts us all, we need but use our freedrim of action 
and sec to it that the corrupting volume ot power v ill not come intg 
our possession. And if we know that the conupting \olume of power 
can accumulate onlv in societies that have become too 1 irue, nothing 
prev^ents us from being wiser still and seeing to it that soei 1 agg’egi- 
tions do not grow be) ond their cntieal limits Ulv sses, knoy ing th it no 
human ^ i mg could v\ iihsiand the songs of the siiens, w a*' nor, rherctore, 
doomed to bee ' me the hopeless v letirn of i bew itching pi sical circum- 
stance. Applying his common sense and ficedom of action, he plugged 
Ills sulofs* < irs so th It thev ccnilcl nor heir Ins ^(mimnds i hc-n he 
dtpiived himseh )f the powei to perfoim an oth< j\»ise incvitiblc act of 
insanitN bv hav ing his robust bodv eh lined to i m ist v^ hile passing the 
dangerous island. Fheic is nothing in a mueiulisiiL inter p^t ration of 
hisioiv that could be c(nstiiud as in excuse tor in in’s f iilure to ippK 
his wit,*md elnnge a eorru^:)titvg socio-phv si^al eneiionment m such 
manner that unveleome humm responses will uitom uieallv cc e, 
and more ippropnate response s lutom itieallv irisc 

Though the the'orv submitted here lepicscnts i miteriihsiic inier- 
pretalion, it is thus neither amoi4l nor aiheisive Nor is u Mirxian. 
According to M irx, tlie prim iiv e luse explaining ' tnh hl'^toIlL Llnnge 
and, ilong with it, our changing a^iionsf attitudes, and institutions, is 
our mode of proJutnon According to tie rlieoix unde’King 

the anal\sis of tins hook, it is ilie of socuf% It Mux’s 

theoiv represents inamK vin economic mteipret ition, tlie theo^v ot ilii^ 
l')ot)k represents mami} a sol til oi, heeausc ot its einphisis on phv sil il 
magnitudes, a phvsieal, or svicio-pliv sical, inter pi etation of iiistoiv It 
tries to fill the gaps Ictt open hv the Maixi in apptoieh Hus deX's not 
mean that the Maixian intei pietaiion e innoi explain a grexit de il. It 
does. In fact, it is one of ihc fhost Iveid tools ol undeist inding e\er to 
be developed. But tber^ aic fundamental areas in vxIiilIi it tails. 

Thus, while the Marxian modi\of production givoa h[ghlv peisuasivc 
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explanation of changes within given historic periods,jt has never been 
able to explain satisfactorily changes between historic periods. Appear- 
ing always as a deus ex machina^ it could reason out everything except 
the cause of its own emergence and decline. It offers no explananon, for 
example, why the self-sufficient subsistence mode of production of 
primitive societies should have given way to the interdependent 
methods of specialization. The size theory, on the other hand, makes 
tlie answ^er (quite simple. For specialization appears to be nothing but 
the spontaneous adaptation of the mode of production to the possibili- 
ties and requirements of a society that has reached a certain physical 
magnitude. Again, view^ing the charming still life and unchanging insti- 
tutions of the Middle Ages against the background of the slowness of 
pace of the ^handicraft mode of production, the Marxian approach is 
full of subtleness. But once more it fails to'offer a reason for the rise 
and prolonged application of the handicraft mode itself. Viewing the 
problem against the background of social size on the other hand, we 
can understand n^t only the social still life of the Middle Ages w iih all 
its implications of thought and habit, but the leisurely handicraft mode 
of production as w^ell. For a leisurely way of life with its accompany- 
ing religiosity, its amiable courtesies, its respect for accomplishment 
and hierarchy, its ccncept of the just price, the fair wage, the sinfulness 
of interest, and lastly its unhurried method of gaining the means of its 
subsistence, are all characteristic reflexes not so much of economic 
activities as of life in small communities. Conversely, ideals such as 
equality, uniformity, socialism, easy divorce, which the Marxian inter- 
pretation attributes to the levelling effect of mass production and the 
interchangeability of human beings manipulating machines, can be 
much more easily understood if we think of them, along w ith the mass 
mode of production itself, as the ct nsequence of the requirements of 
life in large societies and the levelling effedt of great multitudes. 
Reaching the limit at which«^rowing societies' can no longer satisfy 
their needs by hand production, they automatically produce the equaliz- 
ing, materialisf'c, semi-pagan, inventive climate of which the machine 
•mode of production is not cause but consequence. 

While there can be no doubt that the mode of production acts as an 
important secondary influence, a multiplier, and an accelerator of 
trends, and is therefore always useful in historic analysis, as a primary 
cause it appears to have no greater significance than Marx attributed to 
political ideas or legal institutions. As 'the preceding chapters have 
showr^ with regard to certain social miseries and philosophies, and as 
the following chapters will make increasingly clear with regard to a 
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number of other area^ of economic, cultural, political, and philosophic 
attitudes of good as well as of evil impact, the primary cause influencing 
human history and action will, in the ultimate analysis, nearly always 
appear ^o be the size of the group within which we Ifve. Because Marx 
ignored this, his otherwise so brilliantly reasoned analysis led to those 
puzzlingJipscalculations which his opponents never tire of emphasizing 
(while at the same time only rarely giving evidence of grasping the 
connection themselves). He ihdught,' for example, tha*t socialism, 
evolving as the unwanted by-product of capftalist mass production, 
would first arise in the most advanced capitalist country'. Actually it 
arose first in Russia, the most retarded. But Russia was the biggest — 
which explains the miscalculation. For socialism, witli its integrating 
plans and social controls, is the natural by-product not of a mode of 
production but of a society whose extent and business units have be- 
come so large that the self-balancing mechanism of a multitude of 
competing individual activities has ceased to provide an .orderly pat- 
tern ^ Ma.'x also thought that an increase in competition would lead to 
an end of cfimpetition, an increase in the accumulation of profit to an 
end of* profit, an increase in capitalist production to the impossibility 
of selling the product, with the result that capitalism would be des- 
troyed through Its owai pursuits. This seemed true ^^f a number of large 
countries wliich, throughout tlie world, have show n a trend to increas- 
ing socialization. But it has not been true of small ones. Switzerland is 
as capitalist and sound 3fs ever. And the reason for this is that the true 
germ oftlesrruction is not cpmpeiition but, as Marx himselt must have 
sensed to judge from the phrasing of his famous capitalist contradic- 
tions, the increase in competition; not profit, but tlie increase in profit; 
not capitalism, but the unlimited groM tJi of capitalism. But so that the 
germ may grow' lo the limit of destruction, it dearly requires a social 
hinterland large enou^jh to permit such growth in the first place. The 
puzzling shortcomings of the Marxian aihalysis seem thus all resoh ed 
when w^e replace the mode of production by social size as the primarx' 
causal influence of historic development. 

Many will object to the powder or size theory also on the ground that 
it is based on an unduly pessimistic interpretation of man. They will 

^ As socialism is the natural system of excessively large societic . it is natural 
also in societies which are too small. But the development possibilities are dif- 
ferent. As they grow% a large society becomes more socialist and a too small 
society less so. In the former casc^ growtli has a collectivizing, in tlie latter case, 
an individualizing effect. See the autlior^ s essay: ‘Economic Systems and Social 
Size’ in Robert Solo, Economics and the Public Interest, New Brunswick, Rutgers 
University Press, 1955. 
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daim that, far from being inspired and seduc«l by power, we are 
generally and predominantly animated by the ideals of decency^ justice, 
magnanimity, and so fortli. This is true, but only because most of the 
time we do not possess the critical power enabling us to get a\^ay with 
indecency. We behave simply because we know that crime does not 
pay and tha'., with the limited power at our disposal, it is more profit- 
able to use it for good than for bad. 

This assertion is however no more a slur against mankind than 
Adam Smith’s concept that the capitalist business man is a cunning 
schemer with nothing in mind except his own interest, and conspiring 
whenever he can to enrich himiself at the expense of the consumer. We 
just seem to be that way. Yet Adam Smith saw no reason to attack the 
freedom of.capitalist individualism on this account. On the contrary, 
he was its staunchest defender. He knew that the indi\ idual’s meanness 
was checked by the self-correcting device of competition which is 
nothing other than a mechanism to keep the business man’s power down 
to proportions ’^^ithin which it can do no damage. It is because of his 
inability to do harm, not because of superior virtue, that the capitalist 
profit seeker will paradoxicalK behave as guided b\ an invisible hand 
to serve society well. Sinte bad ser\ice would not yield profit, he 
becomes altruistic* out of sheer egoism. But whenever he finds the 
opportunity of getting away ^^ith conspiracy against liis fellow men, 
he will grasp it with telish, as ‘has been shov n b\' those vho ha\e 
succeeded in becoming monopolists. As a resulY of tlie large si/,e of their 
business units, they alone in a competitive capitalist society'^have the 
power to misbehave with impunity, and promptly do so until checked 
by another power, the pov-er of government drawing from still larger 
size. 

Competitive capitalism thus dcl*s not seem to have suffered from 
putting trust more in the reliability of man’s imperfections in pursuit 
of social aims than in the fiefion of human goodness which has caused 
the disintegration of the idealistic plans of most social reformers. Nor 
has the Catholvc Church, which was built on similar assumptions when 
Jesus chose not the gentle and saintly John as His successor, but earthly 
Peter, a man so full of w^eaknesses that he betrayed his owm Master 
three times in a single night. And yet it was Peter whom his Master 
considered the rock on which to found the indestructible monument 
to His existence, not Saint John. Only socialisjs pay man the cornpli- 
ment of crediting him with an cssentiafty good nature. But they, too, 
make, this somewhat dependent on an exterital social condition, the 
absence of private propertyresuiting from a given mode of production, 
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as J suggested its d^y^endencc bn an external physical condition, the 
absence of power resulting fiom a given si/e of the community 
But the fact remains that capitalism, as long as it \^as based on the idea 
of competitive mischief, seems to have piodueed mfifiitely greater eco- 
nomic and spiritual values than socialism w itli its benign and unrealistic 
assumption that man’s nature can be improved along with Jus economic 
environments. 

One may say in fairness to;>ocialism that it lias not >e*t been gi\en 
the chance and time lo prove it elf v^liile eipitilism Ins But so has 
socialism Man’s fiisi societies v.trt socialist md there were numerous 
attempts throughout lu^ior\ to est iblrsh ide ihstie cells for communal 
living fieed from the degiading eflccts of pnv iic propertv rhv.\ all 
have had then ch nice ind time, as tl e \ei fact pioves ^hat, in omc, 
thev all failed Vnd thcN “filled not bee iiise of ihe evenuul develop- 
ment of pnv ite propeir\, but because li )m some of these properties, 
increasing in si/e, sprouted po\s. r Vnd it was power wliich bioke 
soei 'j » soeielies at their beuinning, is it is power which tl leatens 
ilirough the '■eition o*f monopolies to bie ik up capitalist societies at 
then uid 

ObjectioiN lie finalK due i( irise fiom the sc wIk like rh Mdec h>^ical 
theorists o^ cl j^ier I, feel it v ould be dan^tro is lo unckrtsumitc the 
lole of ide IS is the e luse of soci il misei les such is essum^ and w ars 
llowevci, the si/c or powei theo^v cV)es not unclcrc im tc idc i Ml it 
m lint tins IS ih u, is/7n//ftjr\ c Ills il toKcs the irc irrclcs int \n lazies- 
sivc idc^)li)g\ su(.h IS f iscism, ivi/ism, or communism c in d > no 1 mg 
to fulfil Itself unless It his jiowei is contcmpoi ir\ Spain, Pori i,al, 
or S in M iririo imph illusii itc On the other liind, i la this is ihc ^ ini 
of significance, if it possesses power, it htcomes ig^rcssivc on ifiat 
aeeount, not beeiuse of Us ideol(>l,ic il content 

Millie thus dt living the piimiiv roK of ideolo^i s suMi isni/isinor 
communism, the power or si/e theoiv d^es not eoiiie^t their se^^eind irv 
signifie inee I hough thew e innot in themselves t w irs, ihev ut — 
as alieadv stated is a^^^Lrator^ in the puKcss of building up power to 
the point whcie it will explode spemt irieoiislv iriespeeiive of how and 
by whom it has been eieated’ But even in this respect tiieir effective- 
ness has become limited since, in the piesent stage of dtve’ ipmeni, the 
critical mass can be accumulated onl\ in verv populous states -Vs a 
result, power philosophies, he>w ever ineendurv thev niav be, can con- 
stitute nr external problem if confined to small societies 

In large ones, liov^ver, thev eun indeed exert their influence In 
Germany, for example, where |he na^i ideolog> jspirjcd to the eniical 
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volume of power not as an accidental By-product pf growth but an end 
in itself, it managed to speed up the inevitable accumulation .process 
(leading at a given magnitude to war) by perhaps a quarter of a century. 
But the more impbrtant point is that, because of her vast power* poten- 
tial over which she disposed since her unification in 1871 — a potential 
that was destroyed neitlier in 1918 nor in 1945 when the Allies merely 
eliminated heir then existing power but not the power-breeding unity of 
a state of ntore than sixty million peop.le — Germany would have be- 
come aggressive after World War I even witliout nazism. The only dif- 
ference would have been that, in the absence of a power philosophy, it 
would have taken longer, say ‘until i960 or 1970. She w'ould have 
grown on the basis of her peace-directed instead of war-directed activi- 
ties. But fin^Jly she would have exploded anyway, as a snowball on its 
descent from a mountain grow's until it reacfies proportions w'hich are 
in themselves destructive, irrespective of whetlier it was set on its 
course by a/i innocent child or an evil schemer. What our peace 
planners must w^tch is, therefore, less the resurgence of naiism 
amongst the Germans, but of power — the very thing circumstances 
drive them to build up again. But power, unless kept at a sub-critical 
level — a difficult proposition once it has come close to it —will not be 
any safer in the hands of an Adenauer or an anti-militarist socialist 
leader than in the hands of a new Hitler, a German Stalin or, for that 
matter, an Allied overlord. Ideologies mav either delay or hasten, but 
neither cause nor prevent. 

8, Power and Si:^e in the United States 

A similar reasoning applies to the United States wliich so far has 
seemed to provide a spectacular exception to the size theory. Here we 
have one of the largest and, perhaps, the mo*st powerful nation on 
earth, and yet she does not s^m to be the world’s principal aggressor 
as in theory she should be. Moreover, it would seem she is not aggres- 
sive at all. 

’ This is quite true but, as we have seen, to become effective, power 
must be accompanied by die awareness of its magnitude. Within the 
limits of the marginal area, it is not only the physical mass that matters, 
but the state of mind that grows out of it. This stale of mind, the soul 
of power, grows sometimes faster than the body in which it is contained 
and sometimes slower. The latter has beeff the case in the United States. 
Though she has been by far the greatest physical pow'er on earth since 
before World War and has tlius long.ago entered the critical area^ she 
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has been overshado'ved as a political and military power until rela- 
tively recently by all other great powers because she lacked the appro- 
priate power state of mind. Her terrific but socially unco-ordinated 
energies could still be utilized in so many other directions that she saw 
no necessity of measuring her strength in international competition 
beyond the boundaries of the Western hemisphere. Thus, with an 
eagerness quite beyond the comprehension of European nations, she 
destroyed her military power ^fter World War I as fast^as she could 
and, instead of getting conquering ideas, became isolationist, losing 
completely the^will of being a power anwhere outside the Americas. 
But within the Western hemisphere, eVen the United States developed 
attitudes that cannot always be lield up as examples of gentleness. Here 
she was a power, whether she wanted or nor, and behave(l\\\^^ one. 

After World War II, a similar trend of destroying her own world 
power set in, at a pace liowever that was not only considerably slower. 
It has in the meantime been stopped altogether. There i^ no longer a 
po,.iL !ity of the United States not being a great power. As a result, 
the corresponding state of mind, developing as a perhaps unwanted but 
unavoidable consequence, has begun to manifest itself already at 
numerous otcasions as, for example, whefi President Truman’s Secre- 
tary of Dclence, Louis Johnson, indicated m 1950 the possibility of a 
preventive war, or ^hen General Eisenhower, in an address before 
Congrpss in the same year, declarednhat united we can lick the world. 
Tliejaiter sounded mOie like a statement by the exuberant Kaiser of 
Germany than by the they President of Columbia Uni\ersit\. Wliy 
should a defender of peace and democracy w ant to lick tlie world.^ Non- 
aggressively expressed, the sutement would ha\e been that, it we are 
united, the entire world cannot lick us, Howe\ er, this shows how* power 
breeds this peculiar stare of miiid, particularly in a man who, as a 
general must, knows the full extent of America’s potential. It also 
show^s that no ideology of peace, how'eter strongly entrenched it may 
be in a country’s traditions, can present war if a certain power condi- 
tion has arisen. It may have a retarding and embellishing effect, but 
that is all, as tlie deceptive myth of preventne war indicates which 
advocates aggression for the solemnly declared purpose of a\oiding it. 
It is as if someone would kill a man to sa\ e him the troubl of dying. 

Yet, generally speaking, the mind of the United States, being so 
reluctantly carried in^o the inevitable, is still not completely that of the 
power she really is, at least n6t frona an internal point of view . But some 
time she will be. Wlicn that time comes, we should not na'nely fool 
ourselves with pretensions of i violence. Powder and aggressix eness are 
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ifiseparable twin phenomena in a stat^J of near critical size, and inno- 
cence is a virtue only Up to a certain point and age. If tliere ever should 
be a powerful country without any desire to lick and dominate others, 
it would not be i sign of virtue but of either overage or moMgoloid 
under-development. In the United States, neither is the case. So, 
unless we insist once more that Cicero’s definition of man does not 
apply to us, the critical mass of power will go off in our hands, too. 


With this we have for the second time arrived at the point w here we 
can suggest s cure for one of the most disturbing social miseries on the 
basis of the power or size tlieory. Having found that the same element 
which causes crime and criminality seems responsible also for war and 
its resultant ^ideology of aggression, it appears that the same de\ ice 
offered as the solution of the first problem must apply also to the 
second. If wars are due to the accumulation of the critical mass of 
power ^ and the critical mass of power can accumulate onl\ m social 
organisms of critical si^e^ die problems of aggression, like those of 
atrocity, can clearly again be solved in only one wa\ - through the re- 
duction of those organisms that have outgrown the proportions of 
human control. As w'e have seen,*in the case of internal social miseri(‘s, 
already cities may constitute such overgrow n utiits. In the case of exter- 
nal miseries,' only states can acquire criticaKi/e. This means tUu, if the 
world is to be relieved of some of the pressures of aggressi\e w arfare, 
w^e can do little b) tr} ing to unite it. We should but increase the terror 
potential that comes from large size. What must be accomplished is tlie 
very opposite: the dismemberments of the vast united national com- 
plexes commonly called the great powers. For ‘they alone in the con- 
temporary w^orld have the serial size that enables them to spread the 
miseries we try to prevent, but cannot so long as we leave untouched 
the power which produces them. 
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Chapter Three 

DISUNION NOW 


‘I believe in ihe virtue of smalTnations. 

ANDRE GIDE 

The new map of Europe. The solution of the problem of war h\ 
making war divisible. The automatic dissolution of minority 
problems. Ihe dissolution of national hostility. Ineffectiveness 
of medieval small-scale wars. How the Truce of God made war 
divisible in time. The effect o f lilaximilian s Eternal Truce of 
j^id' great power wars. Terror of modern warfare. Causes of 
mode*‘r. w ars still as ridiculous as causes of medieval wars. Great 
'power not productive of wisdom. The Dide of Sully and Saint 
Auguhine on the miser\ of bignes^s and the greatness of small 
stati . .. 


T in- unfortunate ihmt; about the conclusions of the preceding 
analysis is that they are contrary to e\eryihing the twentierb cen- 
tury appears to be fighting for. All our statesmen seem to iu\e 
in their mind in order to cope \Mth the threat ot atomic ^artare is the 
unitication of mankind. But ^\heie does this lead tor hxacrh' to v^here it 
did. Unificatii'n means tlie substitution offerer units for man_\ or, in 
political terms, of a’ few large power^*foi man\ small ones, w'lth the 
result that by now not onh the number oi small states but e\ cn that of 
the large pow^ers tlicmseKcs has lx*gun to slirink. Before orld Vi ar II, 
there w'ere still the Big Eight. After the war, theie were the Big Five, 
then the Big Four, and now* the Big I'liree. Scum there will be the Big 
Two, and finalK the Big One - the single World sState. 

How'e\er, as we have seen by contemplating the physics of social 
si/o, and as we can see by simpl\ looking from our windows at the^ 
politic. 1 landscape of t)ur oVn day, ibo process ot uniheation, tar from 
reducing the dangeoi of w^ar, seems the very thing that increases tliem. 
For, ilie larger a power bccopies, the more is ium a position to build 
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up its Strength to the point where it becomes spontaneously explosive. 
But not only does unification breed wars by creating war potentials; it 
needs war in the very process of its establishment. No great power 
complex in history has ever been created peacefully (except, p^haps, 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire which grew by marriage). And the 
greater the unity that emerged, the more numerous and terrible were 
the wars that were necessary to create it. Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany — they all were the result of a sfries of wars amongst the very 
members subsequently composing them as their conquered, not their 
voluntary, parts. The League of Nations w'as the product of World 
War I, and the United Naiiorfs of World War 11 . None of these 
• glorified vast-scale organizations was ever worth its price, and it 
makes one shudder to think of the price of an ultimate single World 
State. 

But even if a single United Nations World State would come into 
existence, it would solve nothing. It would still be composed of the 
reduced number ot state organisms crystallizing around the remaining 
great powers. Not a single advocate of world unity in a po«jiiion of 
political authority has as yet visualized a world organization in which 
the United States, Great Britain, France, or Russia vould'dissolve to 
the extent that they would lose their identity. Thus, whatever form the 
United Nations take, there will still be the great powers, and there is no 
reason to believe that they would i>ehave differently united thap they 
do disunited. As the Korean or Egyptian camp^gns have shown, they 
w'age w’ars against each other as members of a world organization as 
uninhibitedly as they did as non-members, and always for the same 
reason: where there is a critically large volume of power, there is 
aggression, and as long as there is critical power, so long w ill there be 
aggression. As Professor Henry C. Simons wrote w'ith singular clarity: 

‘War is a collectivizing process, and large-sci^^e collectivism is in- 
herently warlike. If not militarist by national tradition, highly centra- 
lized states must become so by the very necessity of sustaining at home 
an inordinate, “u inatural” power concentration, by the threat of their 
governmental mobilization as felt by other, nations, and by their almost 
inevitable transformation of commercial intercourse into organized 
economic warfare among great economic-political blocs. There can be 
no real peace or solid w^orld order in a world of a few great, centralized 
•powers.’^ 

^ Henry C. Simons, Economic Policy for a Free Society, The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago^ 1948, p. 21. 
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Europe’s new political map 

Having seen where, the unifiers have brought us — nowhere — let us 
apply the philosophy of the size theory and see what solution the oppo- 
site direction might hold for us. Instead of union, let us have disunion 
now. Instead of fusing the small, let us dismember tlie big. Instead of 
creating fewer and larger stales, let us create more and smaller ones. 
For from all we have seen until now', this seems the only way by which 
power can be pushed back to dimensions where it can do no spectacu- 
lar harm, at least in its external effects. 


1. Europe s New Political Map 

So let us divide the big and envisage the possible consequences! 
For the sake of a simplified illustration, the principle of division shall 
in the follow'ing be applied only to Europe and, to make it simpler still, 
to Europe minus Russia. Since the main complexities of our time ha\'e 
their historic origin there, a continental European study provides the 
same ' '-riety of aspects^ and arguments as a discussion of the entire 
globe. 

This, then, w'ould be the new political map of Europe, the 

great powers V)f France, Great Britain, Italy, and Germany eliminated, 
w'e now' find in iheir place a multitude of small states^such as Burgundy, 
Picardy, Normandy, Navarre, Alsace, Lorraine, Saar, Savoy, Lom- 
bardy, Naples, Venice, a Papal State, Bavaria, Baden, Hesse, Hanover, 
Brunswick, >X'ales, ScotTand, Cornwall, and so fortli. 

A di\*lsion of die great, powers alone, lK)we\er, would not be 
enough. With France, Italy, (uTmany, and Great Britain dissolved :he 
present medium powers such as Spain, Yugosla\ ia, ('zechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Poland w ould loom disproportionately large in the new' 
set-up of nations. This means that,*if left intact, they would no longer 
be medium but large powers. Their sub-critical mass would ha\'e be- 
come critical and noifiing w ould have been gained by di\’idmg the 
others. So tliese must be divided loo, and as a result anotlier crop ot 
small states appears on our new* map such as Aragon, \ alencia, Cata- 
lonia, Castile, Galicia, ^X'arsaw, Bohemia, Mora\ ia, Slovakia, Rutlienia, 
Slavonia, Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia, Macedonia, Transylvania, Mol- 
davia, Walachia, Bessarabia, and so forth. 

From this extensiv'e list, one fact emerges already nr ./. There is 
nothing artificial in ih^s new map. It is, in fact, Europe’s natural and 
original landscape. Not a single name had to be invented. They are all 
still there and, as the numerous autonomy movements of the Mace- 
donians, Sicilians, Basques, Catalans, Scots, Bavariahs, Welsh, Slovaks, 
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'or Normans show, still very much alive. Tlie great powers are the ones 
which are artificial structures and which, because they are artificial, need 
such consuming eflfOrts to maintain themselves. As they did not come 
into existence by natural development but by conquest, so they cannot 
maintain themselves except by conquest — the constant reconquest of 
their own ditizens through a flow of patriotic propaganda setting in at 
die cradle and ending only at the grave. 

But nothing diat needs so colossal ap effort for its survival is natural. 
If a Celtic-speaking inhabitant of Brittany knew by instinct or tradi- 
tion that he is of die same French nationality as the German-speaking 
Alsatian, the French-speaking'* Burgundian, or the ('atalan-spcaking 
inhabitant of the South of France, he would not lia\^e to be told 
so all his .'life. Even so, the various groups composing i\\c great 
powers grasp every opportunity of freeing dicmselves of the propa- 
gandized glory of greatness, trying instead to recede, whenever they 
can, into the narrow limits of their valleys and provinces, wliere alone 
diey feel at hon1e. Hundreds of years of joint living and great pow'er 
propaganda could neither erase sentiments of autonomy noraccomplisli 
what every small state has achieved without effort — natural loyalty 
and meaningful nationality. 

Hence, the divf:>ion of the great powers, whatever it might signify, 
w'ould not constitute a return of Europe to an artificial, but to its 
natural, state. But this does nof touch our main problem. The princi- 
pal question still is: w'ould such a Europe be Ihore j>eaceful.^ 


2 . T/ic Elimination of War Causes 

Yes, indeed I Ihis is the second point that emerges from the mere 
enumeration of the names of smtfll states. Nearly all wars have been 
fought for unification, and unification has alWa\s been represented as 
pacification. So, paradoxically, nearly all wars ha\e been, and in fact 
still are, fought for unity and peace, wliich mcMus that, if we were not 
such determi'ied unionists and pacifi'»ts, we might have considerably 
fewer wars. The most terrible w'ar of the United States, tJie Civil \^'ar, 

M 

was fought for the preservation of unity. In Europe, unification usually 
meant that a larger state wanted to unify withits territory a smaller one. 
This process began to radiate from various centres at the same time 
with the result that th6 small states were grqdually absorbed by the 
broadening central states until the now emerging great powers reached 
com/non frontiers. With every chance for further extension gone, they 
began to dispute ^ach other’s latest acquisitions, their border territories. 
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Put what are the names of tliese border territories whicli were ori- 
ginally small sovereign states, and became the cause of major disputes 
not in their own right but as a result of their abs(**ption by major 
powers^ They are the same names we have encountered in our new 
map — Alsace, Lorraine, Saar, Slesvig, Holstein, Macedonia, Transyl- 
vania, Trieste, Slovakia, Savoy, Corsica, Soutli Tyrol, ayd a host of 
others. They are the very states for whose possession the vast majority 
of European wars were fought. Ever since they lost their independence 
they became synonymous not with progress but with conflict. As a 
result, they have ne\^er been fully absorbed by the po^vers now 
dominating thcfh, and they uill tlierefcvie for ever be areas of irritation 
in anybody’s flesh except their own. 

The re-estabhshment of small-state so\ereignt\ would ilms not onlv 
satisfy the never extinguished desire of these states for the restoraiKin of 
their autonomy; it w’ould disintegrate the cause of most wars as if by 
magic. There would no longer be a question of whether disputed Alsace 
should be united with France or C>erman\. Wnli neither a France nor 
a CKTiViany left to clainTit, she would be AKatian. Site would lx? rianked 
by Baden and Burgundy, themsebe^ then little states w iih no chance of 
disputing hor existence, dlteie would be no longer a question of 
w'liethcT Macerlonia should he Yiigosfa\, Bulgaryn, or Creek --she 
would be Macedonian; vHteihcr Trans\ K ania should be Hungarian or 
Rumanian — she would be dkansx K auiaii; or w lietlier Northern Ireland 
should lie parr of Eire^'r Britain: she X\ould l.>e nob>(>iK\ parr. She 
W'oul'cl ije North Irish. W ith all^ states small, they would cease to be 
mere border regions of ambitious neiglibours. Each would be too big 
to be devoured by the oilier. The entire s\stem would tlius functi^-u as 
an automatic stabilizer. 

Together wdth the proldem of »;ontested border areas, a small-state 
Europe would aiiiornaticallv disrobe a second sintrce ot constant con- 
flict — tlie problem o(^tiinoriiL\\ Since fsom a political point of \ lew 
there is no limit to how’ small a so\ereign state can be, each minority, 
however little and on whate\cr ground it wishes to separate, could 
be the sovereign master of its own house, talk its own language when 
and wdiere it pleased, and be Ifappy in us own fashion. Sw itzerland, so 
wnse in the science and practice of government, has shown how' she 
solved the problems of minorities by means of creating m lority stutes 
rather than minority rights. In spite of the fact that her cantons are 
already quite minuscufe, three of them w^ere subdi\ided into sox ereign 
halves completely ind^endent from one another when internal dif- 
ferences developed that would ha\'e created minyrit^' problems and 
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necessitated a greater degree of mutual submission than could be 
reconciled with the ideals of democratic freedom. Hence, tiny Unter^ 
walden was subdivided into Obwalden and Nidwalden as far back as the 
thirteenth century, each following an independent course in Swiss 
politics ever since. In 1597, under the impact of the Reformation, the 
canton of Appeniell^ rather than forcing her hostile groups into a con- 
tinued but now unwanted unity, divided herself into tlie Catholic and 
predominantly pastoral Inner Rhoden and the Protestant and mainly 
industrial Ausser Rhoden. Again in 1833, the canton of Basel subdivided 
itself into the now independent half-cantons of BaseUCity and Basel- 
Land^ after the rural districts had revolted against the undemocratic 
rule of the urban trade guilds. Division, not union, was the device by 
which the Swiss preserved their unity and peace, solving at the same 
time, as one of the few nations to accomplish this, ilieir minority 
problems. 

Finally, a third of the world's most bothersome problems would 
disintegrate of themselves. A small-state Europe would mean the end 
of the devastating and pathological proportions of national hostility 
which can only thri\ e on the collectivized power mentality of large 
nation-states. Germans, Frenclimen, and Italians, weighed down by the 
perverting influence* of their history of blood and gore, will alw'ays hate 
each other. But no Bavarian ever hated a Basque, no Burgundian a 
Brunswicker, no Sicilian a Hessirn, no Scot a Catalan. No insult mars 
the history of their loOse and distant relations. There w oulcT still be 
rivalries and jealousies, bur none of tfie consuming hatreds sc charac- 
teristic of the perpetually humourless and rhentally underdeveloped big. 


j. Harmlessness of Small-state Wars 

h 

Here, objections become audible. Is it not ridiculous to maintain 
that a small-state world wouJd eliminate wars.^ What about the dark 
Middle Ages during which both small states and uninterrupted warfare 
prevailed.^ 

Quite. But tne purpose of this analysis is not to furnish another of 
those fantastic plans for eternal peace s6 peculiar to our time. It is to 
find a solution to our worst social evils, not a way to eliminate them. The 
problem of war in modern times is not its occurrence, but its scale, its 
devastating magnitude. Wars as such will, of course, alw^ays be fought 
— in a world of great powers as jvell as in a world of little states. A 
small-state world dissolves the most vexing buj not all of the causes of 
wars. It does not ^radicate aggressiveness or any other of the inborn 
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evils of human naturf. Nor doe^ it eliminate the possibility that even 
small social organisms might develop occasionally a laboratory quantity 
of critical power leading to their release. But what it <?an do is to bring 
them utider control, reduce their effectiveness, deprive them of their 
sting, and make them bearable. 

From the point of view of war, inis is an mere is to the virtue ot a 
small-state world. It reduces the problems which overpower the great 
to proportions within which tjiey can be checked even By the little. 
Since every problem assumes the proportions of the body in which it is 
embedded, the proud and great powers are terrorized by the dangers 
which the little states take unfearingly in their stride. It is for this 
reason that a great-power world clings so pathetically to the hopeless 
illusion of the good man with all his better sides, and strives so pitifully 
for eternal peace For eve?y minor wickedness and every slightest and 
peripheral disturbance scares the wits out of its bulky brain, and shakes 
it in its very foundations. A little-state world is untrcTubled by all this. 
Its w'lrs mean little, and are as little as the states bet^ oen which they are 
fouglit. Its hatreds whutle down to rivalries, and it never suffers the 
double heartbreak of die great-power world which is constant!}’ out to 
achieve the Unachievable, and then invariably succumbs to the unpre- 
ven table. 

It is thus quite true that a small-state world might not be peaceful at 
all, bun:onstantly bubbling with wars such as characterized the Middle 
Ages. But wiiat w ere tlfese famous mediev al w ars like: The Duke of 
Tyrol v#ould declare war on the Margrave of Bavaria because some- 
body’s horse had been stolen. The war lasted two weeks. Tliere were 
one dead and six w ounded. A village w as captured, and all the w ine 
drunk diat w'as in the cellar of the inn. Peace was made, and the sum 
of a hundred thalers w’as paid in» reparations. Tlie adjoining Arch- 
bishopric of Salzburg and the Principality of Liechtenstein learned of 
the event a few’ w’eeks^later and the rest ^f Europe never heard of it at 
all. In the Middle Ages, theie was war in some corner of Europe almost 
every day. But they w'ere little w'ars with little effects because the 
powders w'aging them were little and their resources small. Since every 
battlefield could be surveyed from a hill, opposing generals would 
sometimes end a fight without a single casualty, and without ever 
giving the signal to attack, as wdien they realized that t^* enemy had 
hopelessly outsmarted them. Hence the term manaurre wars which, 
bloodies^: as they were, w'ere as real^sv'ars as any. ^ hat a contrast to die 
modern giant-scale copflicis whidi are so beyond the vision of ev^en 
the greatest generals that, lik^ blind colossi, tl>ey .have no other 
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alternative, if they want to discover '“the prospective winner, than to 
fight to their gasping ends. 

The great thing about the earlier condition was tliat war as well as 
peace was divisible. To hear this praised as an advantage will un- 
doubtedly shock the theorists of our Unitarian age. Yet it was an ad- 
vantage. Tile small-state world with its incredible parcellation of 
sovereign territories allowed conflicts to remain localized and, when- 
ever war did break out, prevented its spread across the entire continent. 
The numerous boundaries acted constantly as insulators against the 
expansion of a conflict even as the parcellation of an atomic pile into a 
composite of small bricks acts as a barrier, not to the occurrence of an 
atomic explosion which, within such narrow limits, is harmless and 
controllable, but to the devastating and uncontrollable chain reaction 
which would occur if the brick sovereignties were unified into a single 
frame as in the atom bomb. 

The paradoxical result of the constant occurrence of warfare during 
{he Middle Ages«-w'as the simultaneous prevalence of peace. We fail to 
realize this because history records primarily disturbances of peace 
rather than the existence of peace. As a result v e see the medie\’al wars 
as we see the Milky Way,, which appears so dense virh stars only be- 
cause we view thi'^ disc-shaped galaxy from its outer regions at a hori- 
zontal angle. Hence, we know all about a war between Bavaria and 
Tyrol in some specific year w'hiledgnoring the fact that at the s^»me time 
there w^as peace in Bohemia, Hungary, C^irinrhia, Salzbuig, Flanders, 
Burgundy, Parma, Venice, Denmark^* Galicia, and w here not. The w ar 
picture of the Middle Ages is thus one of bubbling numeri)us little 
waves w'ashing over this and that region, bur never unifying its par- 
ticles into the proportions of a tidal w ave rolling o\'er the entire conti- 
nent. And w^hat strikes one upon ckaser study are less the wars than the 
frequent conditions of peace. As many a nctsialgic traveller through 
Europe discovers, the Middle Ages built much more than they des- 
troyed — which would hardly have been possible if our w ar picture 
of that era w^re correct. As in so many other respects, the dark ages 
of medieval times were even in their war aspects mt^re advanced 
than our modern age with all its peace ’desires and its smug detractors 
of medieval backwardness. 


4. The Truce of God ^ 

The Middle Ages enjoyed such relatively numerous periods of peace 
not only by nviki»g peace and war divisible in space as a result of the 
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boundary-ridden smaJl-state syslem. With a true touch of genius, they 
made them divisible also in time. Their leaders never believed in the 
unattainable nonsense of an eternal peace, and there|(3re never wasted 
their energy in trying to establish it. KnovMng the substance of which 
man was made, they wisely based their systems on his shortcomings, 
not his pretensions. Unable to prevent war, they did tlie neJtt best thing. 
They tried to control il. And in this they succeeded signally through 
an institution which the} called I rtuga Du^ the I ruce of dod.^ 

This truce was based on the concept that \^ar, as u was di\ isible 
regionally, was di\isible also into stjiarate actions and periods 
According to its origin.il piovisions, all warfare had to be interrupted 
on Saturday noon and could not be resumed until Mondav morning in 
order to ensure tlie undisturbed wTiiship of ilic Loid on Sundav . Subse- 
quently, the period of truce was (Xtciukd to include Thursdav in 
honour of C liristV ascension, I ridav in rc\crent commcmoiatun of 
the ciucihMon, and all of Saturdav in mcmorc of His entombment. In 
add to these nmc limitations, a number ot plcfct^ were declared 
immune fio'i militai^ action Thus, t\tn in the mid'^t of war, neither 
chinches and churcln aids, noi fields at liai\e>» time could be made the 
Scene of batllc I inalK, ciuiie groups />f ptrNon^ ^Uch is women, chil- 
dren, old pc pie, or farmeis working in fn Ids* were placed under 
special protection and had to be left unmolesicd Intrac.iions of the 
Trucc^)f (lod were punished 1)\ the C hurcli well as the State, and 
particulatK severe viokltions with long vt irs of c'lle in Jerusalem. 

All rtiis was verv irvine^to ’he* unhappv warnois who Icmnd then 
chances ot fight leducccl to three davs pci week ind atomi/ec’ hat, 
sometimes, thev had to break off battles afrei thtv had hardlv shot their 
first arrows. At other times, the prolonged week-end interruption haa 
such a dissipating effect that tlr^v failed to resume their hostilities 
altogether. But the main featuie of this singular instirution vwis alwavs 
in evidence: in spue of the numerous eilfoiced periods of peace, tliere 
was a spi inkling of davs wlien wai was kgiiimiu' C ire v\a'' taken 
that the safet} valve through which aggiessiv encss could blow itself 
out in small and contiollable bursts was never plugged. That is, never 
until Emperor Maximilian 1 ot the Holv. Roman Empire made a fateful 
step. 

^ The first documcnfar\ evidence of tlie 1 ruct ot God dates ^ uk to die voir 
1041, when seveial 1 rcndi bishops coniimiiiK tied its outlines toi a^cv^ptanv.?. to 
the Italian ekrgy In 10^2, Duke \\ illnm promulgated it in Nonnandv In 1095, 
Pope Liban II conhrmed 11 as a general institution at the Council of Clermont 
In 1234 Its lules wcic cbdilied bv Pope Gregory I\, and incorporated in die 
Corpus ju^is canonict. 
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Maximilian, ruling from 1493 to 1519 when the Middle Ages gave 
way to the modern epoch of history, was a great idealist, and is often 
referred to as the Last Knight. It would be better to call him the First 
Modernist. For, as is typical of modern theorists, he felt that great 
ideals and grand concepts could be established by imperfect man in this 
imperfect \^orld in uncompromising completion. So he calculated, if 
peace could be preser\'ed on church ground and farm lands, why not 
every'where.^ If it could be respected w'ith regard to old men, women, 
and children, why not with regard to all men? And if it could be main- 
tained from Thursdays to Mondays, why not on all davs, in all weeks, 
in all years? Why not make peace indivisible} 

This is what he tried. He promulgated the Eternal Truce of God. As 
the statesmen of our own day — likewise delighting in totalities-such as 
total triumphs, total surrenders, total peace — were to do centuries 
later, Maximilian outlawed warfare for all time to come. And what w^as 
the result? After the promulgation of the Eternal Truce of God, wars 
were fought not (^nly on Mondays, Tuesdays, and ^^'ednesdays, but on 
Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays as well; not only on per- 
mitted battle grounds, but in wheatfields and in churchyards; and not 
only against soldiers, but against women, children, and old men as well. 
Something had indeed become total — but not peace. 

Viewing the small-state w'orld of the Middle Ages, we thus find that 
it pro\ided by no means heavenly perfection. On the contrar];, it was 
full of shortcomings and weaknesses, and full of the problems confront- 
ing life in .general. But — and this was it^ great \ irtue it w\is never 
terrorized by them since, on a small scale, e\en the most difficult prob- 
lem dwindles to insignificant proportions. This is what Saint Augustine 
had in mind when, contemplating the clumsy misery of hugeness, he 
asked in the City of God (Book III, Ghapter X): 

‘Why should any empire ipake disquiet the s^ale unto greatness? In 
this little world of man’s body, is it not better to liave a mean stature 
with an unmoved health, than a huge bigness with intolerable sickness? 
To take no res: at the point where thou shouldst rest, the end, but still 
to confound the greater growth with tlu greater grief?’ 

or when he quotes Sallust who wrote in praise of the power-free world 
that appears to have existed at the dawn of history; 

‘Kings in the beginniilg were diverse in theii; goodness: some exer- 
cised their corporal powers, some their spiritual, and men’s lives in 
those times were without all exorbitance of habit or affect, each one 
keeping in his o»wn*tompass. 
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As the kings in the beginning; so the ‘reactionary’ Middle Ages were 
characterized by the fact that, in spite of their weaknesses and conflicts, 
they were ‘without all exorbitance or affect’, and thtt every problem 
could be contained with the narrow limits of its ‘own* compass’. 


5 . The Curse of Unification 

Now let us turn our back on the Middle Ages, and stb what hap- 
pened when the small-state world wirli its ever-feuding parts and 
operetta wars ga\'e v ay to our modern large-pover system. The reason 
and apology wiMi which it introauced Mself to historians was the paci- 
fication of large regions previously torn l)y tribal warfare. In this it 
unquestionably succeeded and, because most of us grunt with delight 
whenever we hear the wdrd peace^ it is applauded on this account to 
this very day. But was the result of this regional pacification peace.^ 
Hardly. For as soon as the new nation states had established themselves 
on fi'-Ti ground and pacified their new dominions int('»reliable and well- 
co-urdmated units, tlieif natural aggressiveness began to as>ert itself in 
exactly the same manner as was the case with their smaller predecessors 
whom they had wiped out beaiuse of their peace-disturbing quarrel- 
someness. OnM their acquisitions were properly digested, they looked 
again beyond their boundaries for outlets of their energies — and a new 
cycle o^ wars began, wars, howe\er,* that were qualitatively ditferent 
from the earlier ones. » 

Thes# wars which, frcmi the establishment of the Eternal Tra^e of 
God onwards, characterize the evolution of modern times, had one 
element in their favour. They occurred at longer inter\aK than the 
medieval wars. This is why we are often deluded into thinking that the 
pacification of large regions and thtir organization as great powers was 
beneficial to mankind after all. Even if \vars were not completely elimi- 
nated, their number was greatly reduced. But it 1^ not the quantity that 
matters. It is the quality tliat counts. Being waged by great powers, 
these w'ars were no longer little conflicts w ith their ine\ itable crop of a 
few' casualties, and their tendency to recur w ith the regularity ot seasons. 
There were now' prolonged spells of peace, with no casualties at all. 
But W'hen wars finally did break out, they sucked into their maelstrom 
each time a major part of rlie world. Wliat miglit liave bcc ;a\ ed in the 
prolonged spells of peace, w as now' destroyed with a terrifying multi- 
plier. A single month of a modern great-power war costs more in life 
and w'ealtli than the siyn total of casualties and destruction of several 
centuries of medieval w'arfare pi^t together. 
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The great powers, instead of pacifying the world, merely elijni- 
nated the much ridiquled operetta wars of the dark ages, giving us the 
real thing inste^^. Otherwise, their establishment changed nothing. 
The causes of wir are still as ridiculous as they always were because 
great powers, while they have become fatter than their predecessors, 
have not become wiser. Previously, when two customs officials on the 
bridge across the Rhine linking Strassburg and Kehl engaged in a 
brawl, an4 tach claimed that his country’s uniform had been shamed 
and must be avenged, the worst that could happen was a war between 
Baden and Alsace. The states fifty miles in the rear on either side were 
left in peace. Not being united with the belligerents, they would have 
considered it silly to take offence at an insult directed at neighbours 
with whom they had, politically, nothing in common, llie same inci- 
dent occurring in our time w^ll still produce war, and even more so 
since the big are touchier than the small. Rut this w'ar w'ill not stop at 
the boundaries of Alsace and Baden, which are no longer the states on 
either side of ihe,rRhine. Today, these states are France and Germany, 
two great powers. This means that into a brawd of two customs officials 
on a distant bridge on the Rhine w’ill now be drawm the people of Nor- 
mandy living on the Atlantic, the people of Corsica living on an island 
in the Mediterranean, the people of Mecklenburg living on the shores 
of the Baltic, and the people of Bavaria living in the Alps. And because 
the famous great powers have leso confidence in their ability to handle 
their conflicts alone than hav^ small states and are, therefore, in their 
perpetual scare, perpetually allied with other powers, great aid little, 
an exchange of slaps between tw^o custorns officials at Strassburg will 
almost immediately be followed by a similar exchange between officials 
at Vladivostok or Yokohama. With the isolating boundaries of little 
states removed in the interest of unity, every minor cause of dispute is 
likely to produce a chain reaction of global proportions. War has be- 
come indivisible. 

Thus, the fact that modem wars are fewer in number can hardly be 
considered a praiseworthy contribution to peace if we take into account 
the misery they spread from one end of the. world to the other. No 
small-state world could ever have produced similar effects, as the his- 
tory of the Middle Ages shows, or even the contemporary history of 
the only large area where a small-state arrangement still exists — 
South America. There are always wars and revolutions going on in that 
continent,- wars that nobody notices, which come and go like spring 
showers, which are settled without the expensi\,e apparatus of a United 
Nations or a cogtin^ntal super-government, and which can be dismissed 
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frojTi the calendar of events by an editorial. The very fact that they 
inspire composers of operettas rather than profound political thinkers 
who would be indignant to be botliered with such tAfles, shows their 
harmless nature. But one wonders whether a people would not prefer 
to be the victim of a ridiculous operetta war that creates a sensation in 
Hollywood to being the participant in a pompous modern great-power 
war that creates a sensation in our history books. 

The great powers, arising iij the guise of pacifiers, ha\fe thus given 
the world nothing but aches. Tliey represent tio progress. Instead of 
solving the problems of small states, they have magnified them to such 
unbearable proportions that only divine power, and no longer the 
ability of mortal man, could cope with them. This is why already 
Aristotle warned that ‘to the size of states there is a limit, as there is to 
other things, plants, animSls, implements*, and that 

‘. . . a great city is not to be confounded with a populous one. More- 
over, experience shows that a very populous city car^rarefy, if ever, be 
we'l gov'erned; since alkcities which have a reputation for good govern- 
ment have a limit of population. We may argue on grounds of reason, 
and the sam^ result will follow. For law is order, and good lav, is good 
order; but vr*»*y great multitude cannot be orderly to introduce order 
into the tinlimited is the work of a divine power — of such pover as 
holds together the universe.* ‘ 

A similar conclusion was drawn bv the Duke of Sullv, tlie Prime 
Minister of Henry IV of Prance, who wrote in his Memoirs that ‘It 
may be generally observed that the larger the extent of kingdoms, the 
more they are subject to great revolutions and misfortunes:*- In logical 
application of his convictions he elaborated together with his king what 
has since become known as the Great Design. The purport ot this plan 
was ‘to divide Europn equally among ascertain number ot powers, in 
such a manner that none of them might have cause either of en\ y or 
fear from the possessions or power of the others’.^ There were to be 
fifteen states of equal size — six hereditary monarchies: France, Spain, 
England or Britain, DenmarJ^, Sw^eden, and Lombardy; five elective 
monarchies: the Holy Roman Empire, the Papacy or Pontificate, 
Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia; and four republics: Venice, Italy, 


' W. D. Ross, The StmJent*s Oxford Aristotle. London, New \ ork, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1942, vol. 6, 1^26 a. 

* Duke of Sully, Memmrs. London: Henr>' G. Bohn, 1856, vol. 4, p. 225. 

* Ibid., p. 244. 
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Switzerland, and Belgium. The mam'victim of this reorganization of 
Europe uas to be the overpowering family empire of the Habsburgs, 

No one, however, has exposed the shortcomings and misery of 
excessive social size, and castigated its worshippers, more scathingly 
than Saint Augustine. Advocating in a famous passage {Ihe City of 
God^ Book HI, Chapter XV) that there should be in the world as many 
kingdoms as there are man\ families in a city, he lashes out at the 
glorifiers oPche big m these words (Bo9k IV, Chapter III): 

‘Now tfien let us examine tlie nature of this spaciousness, and con- 
tinuance of empire, whicli these^men give their gods siv^h great thanks 
for, . . . But first, I vs ould make a little inquiry , seeing } ou cannot slio'w 
such estates to be anywav happv , as are in continual wars, being still in 
terror, trouble, and guilt of shedding human» blood, though it be their 
foes’; vhat reason then, or what v\isdom shall an\ m in show in glory- 
ing in the largeness of empire, all their )o> being but as \ gl iss, bright 
and brittle, :fnd ev ermore in fear and d mgtr of breaking^’ 


What reason indeed shall an\ man show in glor\ mg in gu it powers 
whose only virtue is tint thev aitj)ig^ \nd this, as the world has pain 
fully discovered, is not a virtue It produces neither stieni,th nor 
courage. Being ‘evermore in feir and danger of bre iking’, the pohev of 
the big IS considerablv less daring oi inspiring thin ih it of tlic smiU 
states. In the pre-World-^^ ar-II struggle veith Haler, onlv liitlc si ues 
such as the Netherlands, Ausiiia, or Swa/erland d ircd to eh illcnge the 
mighty man They claimed their independence bv virtue of their e\is 
tence, not by^ the dictator’s gracious offers of guirintees, which thev 
turned proudly down On th^* other hand, tlit, gre u powers, m ab)(ei 
though justified fear of developing cracks in iheir liuge immobile hulks 
at the slightest disturbance, betraved all then prmeiples foi the sake of 
unprincipled expediency, accepting, as in the case of I lance, giatefullv 
the indignity or being ‘guaranteed’ by a foreigner 

If the great powers had at least produced superior leadtTship in their 
process of growing so that they could have matched the magnitude of 
the problems which they produced’ But here, too, thev failed bt cause, 
as Gulliver observed, ‘Reason did not extend itself with the Bulk of 
the BodyJ^ Political wisdom, like many another virtue, seems to thrive 


Jonathan Swift, op. cit , p 140 
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only on smallness, as we shall see later on. Little states produce greater 
wisdom in their policies because they are weak. Their leaders could not 
get away with stupidity, not even in the short run. It i^ not by accident 
that thef politically and socially most advanced countries of the world 
today ^re states such as Switzerland (4 million inhabitants), Denmark 
(4 million), Sweden (7 million), Norway (3 million), Icelaml (less than 
160 thousand). Large powers, on the other hand, can get away with 
stupidity for prolonged period^. But ^ho amongst us, if he feels that 
he can get away with stupidity, v,hich can be had so eflFortles^K, will 
ever take the trouble and pains of being '^ise^ 

For all this the great powers, whiclrhave grown destroying the 
small, giving us nothing in return except problems which e\en they 
can no longer liandle in spite of the \astness of their strength, must at 
last themsehes be destroyed if we are to get am where at all. I are 
the world’s principal peace disturbers, not the small whom thes are 
ever so read\ to bl unc. What Saint Xuifustine reasoned sj^^ms, ihere- 
foie, still as sound toda\ as it appeared to him when«}ie contemplated 
the 1 riingless \astne<fs of \ncient Rome tint ‘the world would be 
most liappiK governed if it consisted not of a few aggreguions secured 
by wars of conquest, witli their aceomp inriientN of despotism and 
ty lannic rule, but of a soLietv of sm ill Stares lo ini^ together 11 ainitv, 
not transg* ssi ig each other’s limits, unbroken 1 >\ )e ilousks* ^ 

^ I Iiis^summarv of Sunt Aumi tint s \ it n ] \r\ IL The 

Pohtual Asptct% of S jlugusttrii,\ Ca\ of God' I ( id 1 I s, Cirtcn and 

Co , 192^, p 5S 
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Chapter Four 

TYRAI^NY IN A SMALL-STATE WORLD 


‘Kings in the beginning were diverse in their goodness . . . 
and men’s lives in those times were without all exorbitance 
of habit or affect, each one keeping in his own compass.’ 

SAINT AUGUSTINE 

In miniature all is soluble. The effect of the small-state pattern 
on dictatorship. It either shortens dictatorial government or 
enlightens it. It prevents the spread of the dictatorial germ. 
What would have happened if Hitler had succeeded in his beer- 
hall putsch and become a petty tyrant in Bavaria. Huey Long's 
limited power and shortened lifespan due to a small- state pattern 
existing in the United States. Small-state principle solves the 
power problerrt of huge Labour Unions and Monopolies. The 
mattress principle. 


AS the preceding cliapters have show'n, neither the problems ot war 
/\ nor those relating to the purely internal criminality of societies 
JL JLdisappear in a small-state world; they are merely reduced to 
bearable proportions. Instead of hopelessly trying to blow up man’s 
limited talents to a magnitude that could cope with hugeness, hugeness 
is cut down to a size where if can be managed* even with man’s limited 
talents. In miniature, problems lose both their terror and significance, 
which is all that society can ever hope for. Our choice seems therefore 
not between crime and virtue but between big crime and small crime; 
not between war and peace, but between great w^ars and little w'jrs, 
between indivisible total and divisible local wars. 

But not only the problems of war or crime become soluble on a 
small scale. Every vice shrinks in significance w^th the shrinking size of 
the social unit in which it develops. This is particularly true of a social 
misery wTiieh seems to many as unwelcome as war itselL Tyranny! 

There is nothing in the conatitutioaof men or states that can prevent 
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the. rise ot dictators, fascist or otherwise. Power maniacs exist every- 
where, and every community will at some time or other pass through 
a phase of tyranny. The only difference lies in the deyee of tyrannical 
govemtnent which, in turn, depends once more on tne si^e and power 
of the countries falling victim to it. 

Having just shaken ourselves free of the tyranny of Jiazism, and 
being contemporaries of the tyranny of communism, we need not strain 
our imagination to visualize both the internal as well as •the external 
consequences of the establishment of dictatorial power in a large state. 
Internally, the machine at the disposal of the dictator is so colossal that 
only the insane see any sense in being brave. The vast majority is con- 
demned either to a life of misery or of heil-yelling uniformity. But his 
power has also external effects. It spills over boundaries, overshadow- 
ing small as well as powerj^^I neighbours. The small because, in spite of 
their formal independence, they have no chance to resist, and the 
powerful because they have no way of knowing whether a challenge 
to the dictator would usher in his or their destructi#n. So they, too, 
wil’ vh) the dictator’s kfidding. Whenever he mo\es, the entire world 
reverberate‘'' from the distant thunders of his bre\\ ing designs. Only a 
costly and uncertain war could liberate it from its awesome suspense. 

Since great power is by definition an element that can single- 
handedly *hrc>w the world from its balance, a single dictator in a large 
state is sufiicient to disturb the peace f)f mind of all. As a result, a great- 
power world is safe and secure only iP the government of each great 
power 19 in the hands of w'ise and good men (a combination that is rare 
even in democracies). As things are, however, great power attracts by 
its very nature the strong rather than the i^e, and autocrats rather rhan 
democrats. So it is not surprising that, of the eiglit great powers exist- 
ing before World W’ar II, not cme but four vere under dictatorial 
rule: Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia; and of the Big Four ot the 
post-war world, two— Russia and Chin*. And though there are only 
two great-power dictatorships at the present tinie, there is not a comer 
on the globe remote enough to esaipe the tenor ot their existence. 


I. The Limitation of Eril 

Now let us trace the effects of the same problem in a small-state 
world. If a power maniac gets hold of a government -'re, both the 
internal and external consequence^ are vastly ditferent. Since a small 
state is hy nature weak* its government, w Inch can draw the measure of 
its strength only from the measure of the country pv^ which it rules, 
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must likewise be weak. And if government is weak, so must be its dic- 
. tator. And if a dictator is weak, he can be overthrown with the same 
leisurely effort wjfiicli he himself had to apply in order to overthrow the 
preceding government. If he becomes too arrogant, he will hahg on a 
lamp-post or lie in a gutter before he has time to awaken to the fact 
that he has' lost power. No police force in a little state can be great 
enough to protect him from even minor rebellions. 

The first* and most important benefit derived from a small-state 
arrangement is thus the shortening of a dictator’s life span or, at least, 
of his term of office — unless he decides to be wise rather than to engage 
in self-destructive assertions of iiis power. And this is tlie second bene- 
fit. Since arrogance and bullying are dangerous in a small state, a dicta- 
tor cherishing his life is piactically driven into a rule beneficial to the 
public. Deprived of the opportunity of glorying in the pleasures.of vice, 
he will do the next best tiling and glory in the more subtle satisfactions 
of virtue. will employ architects and painters rather than generals 
and hangmen, afid improve the lot of the workers rather than the 
glamour of his soldiers’ uniforms. 

Histor}^ shows that the short-lived as well as the good dictatorship 
are phenomena that have existed primarily in little stares. The first 
never mattered because of its brief existence, and the second because ot 
the actual benefits the world derived from a good dictator’s rule. The 
history of the ancient Greek city-states, the rnediewd Italian apd (Ger- 
man principalities, and the modern South American republics abounds 
in examples of both these categories of pftt> tyrants, the sh6rr-h\ed 
and the good. If the theorists of unity use again the term opera 

figures to describe them, they characteri/.e them exactly as what they 
are — men who are ineffectual even if they are bad. The onl} thing that 
seems out of place in such operatic designations is their contemptuous 
undertone. Ineffectualness means the lack of power to tyrannize man- 
kind — a condition for which the ‘comic opera’ rulers should be blessed, 
not castigated. When will our theorists realize that the greatest blessing 
our statesmen could give us w^ould be to transform the stark and 
w'orthy tragedies of modern mass existence back into the ridiculous 
problems of an operetta.^ 

Thus, internally^ with the small power supplied by a small state not 
even the w'orst dictator is able to frighten his subjects into the kind ot 
creeping submissiveness wdiich even the best dictator commands in a 
large power. For though' also the small-state dictator outranks his sub- 
jects, he can never out-tower them. 

However, what ic still more important as regards the world outside, 
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the small-state dictator is completely ineffectual externally. Unlike the 
might of Hitler which made itself felt in an uneasy France years before 
he actually attacked her and she was still considerecj a great power, a 
small-^ate dictator’s sway ends at his country’s border creeks. Being 
hardly able to frighten anyone at home, he can frighten nobody at all 
abroad. His manias are limited to his own territory whose narrow con- 
fines act like the cushioned walls of an isolation ward in a lunatic 
asylum. Any chain reaction of folly is bound to fizzle •out when it 
reaches the boundaries. Communism, wdiich is such a terrible tool in 
the hands of a great-power dictator, is externally so ineffectual in the 
little Republic of San Marino that most of us do not even knowm that 
there is a communist state also this side of the Iron Curtain. But what 
the might of the United Nations cannot contain within Russia, a dozen 
Italian gendarmes can cofttain within San Marino. 

One miglit say that, although a small-state w'orld limits a dictator’s 
powder to his own territory, the dictatorial germ itself migjit spread and 
gradually infect others. This is possible, but this, toO, would be harm- 
1 p“, ! ^’rause in that casc^ dictatorial go\ernments would merely multiply 
in number, but not grow’ in bulk or external threat, since the states in 
which they Could dc\elop represent competing interests and, therefore, 
tend to balance eacli other. They cannot, be used f<ir fusion and aggre- 
gation o/' pO'x’er. Moreover, since a world consisting of hundreds of 
small s^overeignties with a multituxlc of difTtring political systems 
w'ould coiistantlv react^o different force,> and trends at different times, 
the spread of dictatorial influences w ould be matched by the spread of 
democratic influences elsewhere. B\ the time they reached the ex- 
tremity of tlie map, thev would in all hkeliliocid ha\e begun fade 
awxiy in the regions where the\ originated. In a small-state w'orla, there 
is a constant breathing and sneez»ig and clianging that newer peimifs 
the development of gigantic sub-surtaee forces. These can arise only in 
a large-power arrangement which pro\ iA.'s prolonged periods of peace 
and allows powers to inhale with their formidable chests tor entire 
decades, onlv to lilow citnvn evervthing in front of them when, at last, 
they begin to exhale their hurricanes. 


2. Hitler in Bavaria and 'Long in Louisiana 

We all know' w hat happened to the w orld when Hitle 'ecame master 
of the great power of (iermany. Jt made Germany terrible e\’en in 
peace, md her neighbyiirs were as afraid of her assertions of friendship 
as of her threats. But let us assume that the same* man had managed 
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to obtain dictatorial power only in Bavaria as he attempted in Jiis 
famous beer-hall putsch of 1923. It may have been a catastrophe for 
the world that tl^s early attempt failed. 

In 1923, at least part of Germany was still organized on a small- 
state pattern. Life in little states being more individualistic than in large 
powers, people do not, as a rule, act as if shell-shocked when they have 
to deal with government. Consequently, Hitler might either have met 
the fate of Kurt Eisner, Bavaria’s communist dictator, who preceded 
him in the experiment and was promptly assassinated. Or he might 
have been granted a few years of rule that could not have extended 
beyond Bavaria’s small territoty. The neighbouring states, with tlie 
natural reaction towards the success of a competing government in a 
competing state, would have been on double guard against the staging 
of a similar putsch on their soil while Hitler, Unable to satisfy his power 
complex in a little state, would have frustrated himself into impotence 
by the sheer^aradox of his condition. As dictator of Bavaria, he might 
never have become dictator of Germany. He might have remained a 
crude amateur and petty tyrant with an abbrevi'ated life span, consider- 
ing diat small states can organize the downfall of a dictator overniglit. 
But unfortunately he failed in Bavaria and acquired mastery of the great 
power of Germany instead. The result was that he not only became 
virtually irremovable; he forced the greatest minds of his generation to 
take issue with what they previously called romantic or criminal lunacy, 
making them w'onder whether he was nor aoeually the super-genius 
Goebbels claimed him to be. In Bavaria, ^he might for lack uf other 
outlets have decided to annoy or enchant the world, as a Grand ma- 
Moses-sort of primitive from the Inn Valley, with his pictures. In 
Germany, the same man was able to shatter it like a Napoleonic appari- 
tion with his w'ars. In Bavaria, the neiglibouring Wuriemberg or 
Austria would have been able to cope with him — as, indeed, they did. 
In Germany, the combined pawer of Great Briiam, hVance, the United 
States and the Soviet Union could not prevent the nazi dam from 
bursting. 

But we do rot need to confine ourselves to hypothetical speculations 
in visualizing the always harmless effects of dictatorship in small states. 
In the United States, where we actually do have a small-state organiza- 
tion, the problem of regional dictatorship has never reached un- 
manageable proportions. Some will say that Americans are too free a 
people to submit to tyrainny, or that we are too educated to produce 
dictators, and that this is the reason why dicti^torship constitutes no 
problem here. Neither opinion seems valid. There have been dictators, 
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and, by logical consequence, there have been submissions even here. 
Our good fortune is not that dictators cannot arise, but that they cannot 
spread. Their influence is neatly arrested at the state bc^undaries, and no 
federal ^military intervention is required to stop them there. Whatever 
degree of governmental authority local tyrants may possess in their 
own states, they can be of no danger to others. Huey Ijong was as 
obnoxious a figure, and had as absolute aspirations, as Hitler. If he was 
ineffectual, it was only because he was a small-state boss, as Hitler 
would have been had he won in Bavaria. Being without power, there 
were limits to the effects of his designs. True, the dictatorial germ did 
spread but Huey could not spread, and even the germ could not go far 
because of the slowing-down action of boundaries.' At present, the 
germ has reached a stage of virulence in Georgia, but again it is neatly 
confined and, by the timelt might reach Florida, it v,ill in all likelihood 
have expired in Georgia. But e\en v.here dictatorships do exist in 
states of the American union, the\ are so \\eak that thev are unable to 
scare anyone except the go\ ernment oflicials in the state in question. 

let us assume ih^t, in the place of the man\ little states, there had 
been only oie great and powerful Soutliern state. Hue\ Long, as he 
succeeded irf Louisiana, might just as well ha\» succeeded there. But he 
could no longer have been o\ei thrown so easilv asJie actualK w is. He 
would h e Ceased to be a comic opera figure. He would have been an 
arrogant lord not only to the citi/ens of his own '.rate, but of all the 

' Sir George Tlioinsun, in in aniele in the Listtntr of 23 Mtircl 19SO, describ- 
ing ilie* conditions brintting foith an iioniK el iin re iction, lumishtrs in the fol- 
lowing an analvsis which is as rc\ealing ol the problems of the social world as it 
IS regarding tliose ol tlic world ot atoms * The process (of the cluin rea^.non) is 
enormously rapid once it reall^ gets going and tlic result is a violent exj. ' ^sion. 
It IS really rather like* the* spread of a disease w itii the atoms in the role ot patients 
and the neutrons acting like* germs Now iiist as tlie disease will spread better if 
people are living close* to|;cther in a eiiv than if thev arc width scatterrd, so here 
one needs to have a lot of plutonium together^:) makt it go oti. It there is onb a 
little, or if It is spread out too sparse 1\, the neutrons will escape into space with- 
out finding an atom to infeei, and the epidemic will die nut at an carK stage. In 
fact, there are always neutrons in tlic an and a piece, ot plutonium is dlwa\s being 
slightly infected, but nothing mi^h happens unless there is enough material in a 
mass to allow the ^ ham icaction to spread - and then the bomb goe*s ofi So the* 
act of firing the bomb consists in bringing pigces ol the matcnal together till they 
form a mass exceeding w hat is called the entical size.* Similarly, the infected germ 
of dictatorship cannot produce much harm in a small-state wo*" w hose separat- 
ing boundanes prevent rke accumulation ot ‘enough mass* tor a chain reaction to 
take place. If there are only small states,* or states with sparse populations, which 
amounts to the same thiifg, the dictatoruil germ, like a neutron, will escape into 
space without finding enough human atoms to infect 
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states of the continent. His morning nioods would have been the object 
of hope and concern from New York to Los Angeles. Instead of being 
castigated and ric^cul^d, he would have been decorated and honoured. 
And his safety would have been protected against an assassin’s builets by 
an army of SS guards such as could never be afforded by little Louisiana. 

But there«would have been a worse sequel than this. For large-scale 
tyranny becomes not only respectable and practically irremovable be- 
cause of the impressive physical force it is able to muster in its defence; 
it becomes doubly so by breeding at a critical magnitude in the people 
the appropriate pliilosophy of submission. In previous applications of 
the power or size theory of social misery we have found tliat a criminal 
mental climate is not cause but consequence of the mass commission of 
crime, and the aggressive state of mind not cause but consequence of 
the acquisition of aggressiv^e power. For the ?>ame reason, it is not sub- 
missive disposition that leads to the misery of tyranny, but tyrannical 
power, growing in proportion to the size of the community, that leads 
at a critical magnitude to the condoning spirit of submission. Submis- 
siveness is thus not a human quality that ccfuld be explained to a 
significant extent as the result of upbringing, tradition, national charac- 
ter, or the mode of production. Like most other social attitudes, it is the 
adaptive reflex reaction with which man responds to power. Its degree 
varies directly widi the degree of power, just as its opposite reaction, 
the assertion of freedom, xaries* inversely with it. W here there is 
power, there is submission, and where there ismo submission, there is 
no power. This is why, historically, the^ seemingly most ftvedom- 
loving peoples have accepted tyrann}’ as submissively as the seemingly 
most submissive ones,^ or why it is safe to say that even Americans 

^ This contradicts the flattering; self-portrait of many but not tlie facts of his- 
tory. It is said, for example, tfiat the seemingly freedom-loving French would 
never submit to tyranny in the measure shown by the Germans. Yet, w hen the 
nazis extended their sway over thcOi, they —as also the f)anes, Dutch, or Poles — 
proved as submissive to dieir tyranny as the Germans. W'hile there were resistance 
movements, as a mass phenomenon they were characicnsiic of post-war develop- 
ment, not of the period of actual German domination. 'Fhen even nazis disetnered 
they were resisters. Though the French had a^ senes of revolutions, these were 
never directed against strong governments. Under Louis XI and XV, they 
accepted the most outrageous degree of royal exploitation, waste, arrogance, in- 
tolerance, and immorality without a murmur. But when the throne fell into the 
hands of Louis XVI, a perfectly charming, impotent, humble, and well-meaning 
king whose greatest extravagance was his tender aflfcctiGri for flowers, they at last 
staged the revolution that still overwhc*ims posterity with its exalted principles 
that were not French, and its daring that was not great.»‘(Libcrty, equality, frater- 
nity, being practised Sot centuries in the mountains of Switzerland and Tyrol, 
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would submit if our federal structure permitted the accumulation of 
the necessary volume of governmental power. For, as young Boswell 
confided so touchingly to his London Journal^ ‘when^the mind knows 
it canndt help itself by struggling, it quietly and patiently submits to 
whatever load is laid upon it* (italics mine). 


The Mattress Principle 

Fortunately, however, the ifnited States is internally not an uneasy 
assembly of great powers, such as would have permitted critical accu- 
mulaticms, but of small stales. As a result she benefits from the smooth 
flexibility that cliaracteri/es all srnall-cell organisms, rendering them 
capable of adaptation to constantly changing human and social condi- 
tions. A small-cell union h!is the same advantages, and has them for the 
same reasons, as the newly developed and much ad\'ertised mattresses 
which are built on the principle of the coexistence of a great multitude 
of small independent springs, rather than on the principle of Unitarian 
co»" u ’ction w'here all Springs are tightly interlocked. As a result, only 
those spring are compressed wdiah are actually touched by the body, 
giving the w^iole a resiliency and duration that had never before been 
possible. With the previous Unitarian and interlo^iking construenon, 
on rile ot? t l.and, the depression of a single spring pressed all the 
others dowm as well, producing eventually an unregeneratr> e bleeping 
hole, ruining e\en thosi^springs that were left unused. 

Byt ifot in all lier relationships is the United States a small-state 
complex, and where it is not, w'e see a repetition ol the same problems 

were so alien to France, that it was nut until 1-^9 that tlie\ were introcluctc.. Vnd 
even then they were practised only at briet intc’'\al^ until the\ prc\ ailed in 
Hardly had the> guillotined their hing, flic\ avccpicd subnussueh ilie t\ rann\ ol 
Napoleon, following liiiu with a de\otion matched unl\ b\ that di^pla\^d by the 
nazis under Hitler. I'nie, ihev aKti rebelled agfkinct Najudeon, but onl\ alter he 
had been hopelessly defeated in the field, and rebellion meant no longer love of 
fieedoin but tn'ason. Peoples ne\er re\i)lt agaiii'^i t\ rants. 1 he\ only revolt 
against the weak. If tlie Ciermans had no great romaiUK revoluiitm, 11 is not, as 
popular theory has it, that they ar^* more submissi\e than others. It is because the 
historically necessar' precondition to c\ery popular uprising, the sudden w eaken- 
ing of a previously strong government, onl> rarelv mater lali/ed in their case. 
When it did, as in 1918, they rebelled as lustiU as their ncighbour‘', dethroning 
not only one sovereign, the Kaiser, but all their kings, grand d” es, dukes, and 
princes. Space forbids us *0 present the mass of material, amusing and disenchant- 
ing, showing liow all peoples, the EnglisTi, the French, the Czechs, the Germans, 
have always been submissive to governmental power in proportion to its magni- 
tude, not in proportion to their feedings of liberty or their aational character. 
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of size which are typical of all large-area or large-power organizations. 
'Thus, private economic power, unlike the political power of the states, 
is not limited by state boundaries. As a result, we find that a number of 
economic powers and enterprises have been organized on a large-scale, 
cpast-to-qoast, basis. This means that each of them is in a position to 
throw the entire nation, not just a single state, off its balance if mood 
or ambition should counsel such a course. 

Nowhere is this unchallengeable great-power domination more 
dramatically evident than in the vast national labour unions. A raising 
of John L. Le'v^'is’s formidable eyebrows may paralyse the vital coal- 
mining industry, not in one stute or two, but in all the states of the 
union. A frown on his forehead may mean a cold winter for 165 mil- 
lion people. A word from his lips may stop trains and arrest the wheels 
of hundreds of industries. It may deprive ui of gas and light. A single 
gesture of John L. Lewis or of any of a number of important labour 
leaders may spell catastrophe to the nation. Organized on a continental 
basis, unions h»ve become utterly unmanageable because of the for- 
midable power they are able to acquire, a potver \^'holly unnecessary 
for the realization of labour’s aims, or rather one that would be un- 
necessary' if the small-state system had been applied also economically. 
As long as this is roi done, giant enterprises will exist, and as long as 
there are giant enterprises, the law of balance will demand giant unions. 

It is easy to visualize the insignificance of union-management diffi- 
culties in an economic small-state world. Johif L. Lewis, as (iovernor 
Long did with his state, would still dorpinaie a union, bur*’a union 
whose pow'er would end at the state boundaries. During the course of a 
year, there would be strikes just as there are now, in several or all 
slates, but, according to the mattress principle, they would not be 
linked or interlocked. They would remain individual, and individual 
problems are always more easily solved than intertwined mass |)rob- 
lems. The workers would srtll get what they want because employers 
— now likewise unable to form interstate combines — would not be 
more daring in their refusals of concessions simply because they have 
to deal with L/cal instead of national unions. On the contrary, they 
would be more amenable because they', too,’ would now be weaker. 
Life, after all, is lived locally, and local pressures are the ones that 
count. Problems of industrial strife would thus still exist, but they could 
not get out of hand. They could be solved with a volume of power that 
would be moderate and yet bring satisfaction to labour without be- 
coming a problem in its own right, that is to ^ay, without becoming 
power problem^ ii> addition to being labour problems. 
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Xhe same is true with regard lo the vast aggregations of power on 
the side of employers, tliough, in their case, the small-cell or mattress 
principle needs less argument because we have long been familiarized 
with the dangers inherent in employers’ unions and unifications. The 
moment we talk of monopolies, combines, holding companies, or 
cartels, we realize what the* concentration of vast economic power in 
the hands of a few means. So our legislators have never ceased study- 
ing the question of how to cut down their size. But :ilie simplest 
method, instead of enacting futile prohibitions, would have been to 
establish the small-state or federal principle, vhich has succeeded so 
superbly politically, also economically^ Witli all economic power of a 
private nature, and serving private purposes, ending at the state boun- 
daries, the monster of size would vanish by itself. And with it would 
vanish the need of those monstrously powerful labour unions whose 
sole valid justification is that the enterprises with which they ha\e to 
deal are likewise monstrousK powerful. As our state boundaries consti- 
tute no traffic barriers, this w ould not mean the estahjishment of tariff 
bar* . Nor wxmld a induction of economic power mean a reduction 
of economic productivity and, witli it, a lowering of the standard of 
living\ In fact, as Chapter Mil will show, it would mean the opposite. 


T)lus•^vc see that a small-state world would ntn onh soKe the prob- 
lems of social brutality ancT war; it would sol\e the equalh terrible 
problems of oppression and tvranny. It would soKe all proh^ mis 
arising from pow er. Indeed, there is no miser\ on earth that cann«.»t be 
successfully handled on a small sc\Je as, con\ersely, there is no misery 
on earth that can be handled at all except on a small scale. In vastness, 
ever^'thing crumbles, 6\en the good, beiause, as will increasing!) be- 
come evident, the world’s one and only problem is not w ickedness but 
bigness; and not the thing that is big, whate\er it may be, but bigness 
itself. This is why through union or unification, which enlarges bulk 
and size and pow'cr, nothing (^an he suhed. On tlie contrar}, the possi- 
bility of finding solutions recedes in iIk* ratio at w hiclt the process of 
union advances. Vet all our collecti\ ized and collecti\ izing efforts seem 
to be directed towards this one fantastic goal— -iinificai a. hich, of 
course, is a solution, tbo. The solution of spontaneous collapse. 
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Chapter Five 

THE PHYSICS OF POLITICS 


‘Guid gear comes in wee bulk.* 

SCOTS PROVERB 

‘Care is taken that the trees do not scrape the skies.’ 

GERMAN PROVERB 

Limitation to all growth. The univerre as a microcosmos, 
Lucretius's primal particles and Planck's quanta, Fred Hoyle's 
theory df the origin of the earth. Instability of the too large. 
Correction through fission. Balance versus unity. Schrodinger 
on why atoms are small. Small-cell principle basic to mobile 
balance. Mobile versus stable balance. Disturbances of balance 
due to development of large aggregations. The principle oj divi- 
sion. Division^^ as the principle of progress and health. The 
organiiation of hell. 


The Philosophic Argument 

U NTIL now we have dealt with the idea of dividing tlie great 
powers from the point of \iew of e\pedienc\. Reduced to 
smallness, we have found, sntes lose their terror potentialities, 
problems their difficulties, and vice much of its significance. 

This is no accident, for smiillness is not only a convenience. It is the 
design of God. The entire uni\crse is built on it. We live in a micro- 
cosmos, not in a macrocosmos. Perfection has been granted only to the 
little. Only in ffie direction of the minuscule do we ever come to an end, 
to a finite, a boundary, where we can conceive the ultimate mystery of 
existence. In the direction of the colossal we arrive nowhere. We may 
add and multiply, and produce increasingly vaster figures and sub- 
stances, but never an end, as there is nothing that cannot always 
again be doubled, though doubling in the physical sense soon means 
collapse, disintegration, catastrophe. There is pn invisible barrier to 
size beyond which, matter cannot accumulate. Only non-existing 
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matjiematical shadows can penetrate further. Division, on the other 
hand, brings us eventually to the existing, tliough unseen, ultimate 
substance of all things, to particles which defy any further division. 
They are tlic only subsianees whieh ercation has endowed with unity. 
They alone are indivisihle, indestruetible, < tein il Lucretius has called 
these the first bodies or primal panuks and, in an unsurpas>ed piece of 
reasoning, has argued in the Nature ofi I kings rBk 1, v\ 6io ff ) that 
they alone 

Ail solid in ilu ir sin^l* ness, clr)si packed 
And duis< uiili tlicii hast pans, \ tt rK\.tr fianicd 
union of tiinsc pirts, but lioldin^ fi i 
In ihtii Litinal onents^, nor ont ]f>t 
Docs n itiirc suflcr to be t( rn av i 
Ilicicfnjm or l^c removed, kc ( pint^ iliLm s iti 
A Seed ( f tliii ^!;s Besides, it t eu were not 
Sonic smallest ihiniz;, c leh time t b d\ mu t 
Of infinite p in^ e nisi let ^ a^ t.^ 

Will still ha\e hikes not auu;ht wu set i br rind 
1 Ion tUvn \\ 111 diik til tiill urn t thin^>i 
I m k i i of thin<^ " \ dift< i n^e tt i v ill find, 

N)r, hold lilt sum ui h und d as th \ i t 
I leh rlnlt^t tl me; \\i'’ Kjualk be f rmtd 

0 nlimtc {lilts But si ict true rt i i .. uib 

1 hit this 1 tilsi t rbidchn^ n incM t 

So must ih ni Meld f t i\\i i uid t k tr tl 
I hat there eMs tl >si il i \\ kch n > mai 

W ith n iiiiK truK^ka'vt Since ihtse lie " 0 ] 

1 lioii mu'vt ec nfess tl t primal pirtieks 
A.re solid and eternal ' 

All otlier tilings uc combin itunis i'll tliese prirul piirieles, com- 
binations and ai2;p,itt2; iTions tint are inhnite in inimhtr and \ariet\, but 
al^a\s stemming; tiomnhe same anelumii^iL:, pi tides It is i te'^ttmonN 
to the unique pcieeptu^n and deductive powers of incienr philosophers 
sueh as Lueietius oi his i^rt U piexleeessors Demoeiiriis and tpieurus 
tliat modem seienee, with all its resouiees and hboiircu\ t leilries, 
could do no moie thin pmn «^hu ihe\ had nasoruJ while Kine, dd\- 
dreaming in the Siiadow ot a poplar Flius M i\ Planck, in liis lamoiis 
Quantum rheor\ wliieli, togcthci with Linsteink Relati\it\ Tlieor\5 
forms the basis of modem pluMes, conhimed e\[X"iim nall> in the 
twentieth cemurv in what has been called one of the great discoveries 

^Luc.-ctius, On the Naiurc of Things New \ork W liter J 131 ick, 1946, 
pp. 30 t\ 
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of all time, that the universe does not consist of vast unified entities 
infinite in both extremes but of discontinuous particles radiating in 
small bundles, the quanta. As he himself phrased it: ‘Radiant heat is not 
a continuous flow and indefinitely divisible. It must be defined as a 
discontinuous mass made up of units all of which are similar to one 
another.’ Though these units, the quanta or indivisible primal particles, 
vary with the frequency of their radiation, they are nevertheless all 
reducible to Planch: s Constant^ the perpetual and apparently only abso- 
lute elem*ent in the physical universe. It is defined as equal to 6*55 
billion-billion-billionth erg-seconds. 

It was die knowledge derived from the Quantum Theory that has 
enabled us to penetrate the secret of the atom and, with it, of the entire 
universe. We found the key to the big by searching foi the small, and 
it is not without significance that our ;ige, which has developed 
such perverse yearnings for social colossalism and world-embracing 
organizations, is not named the colossal or Unitarian age, but the 
atomic age, not»ifter the largest but after one of the smallest aggre- 
'gations of matter. 


i.^ Smallness, the Basis of Stability 

Whatever we investigate, the vast universe or the little atom, ^vc 
find that creation has manifested itself in manifold littleness rather than 
in the simplicity of huge bulk. Everything is small, limited, discon- 
tinuous, disunited. Only relatively smajl bodies --though' not the 
smallest, as we shall see —have stability. Below a certain size, everyrhme; 
fuses, joins, or accumulates. But beyond a certain size, everything col- 
lapses or explodes. 

We need only look into the niglft sky to realize how theie is a limn 
to everything, and a ver}^ narrow limit at rhaj. The most gigantic stars 
are mere specks in space, ancf the vastest galaxies mere discs which oui 
eyes can hold in a single glance. Fred Hoyle gives us a picture of celes- 
tial proportions when he pictures the sun as a ball six inches in dia- 
meter, and then asks: 

I 

‘Now how far away are the planets from our ball.^ Not a few feet or 
one or two yards, as many people seem to imagine in their sub- 
conscious picture of the solar system, but very much more. Mercury is 
about 7.yards away, Venus abou^ 13 yards away, the Earth 18 yards 
away. Mars 27 yards, Jupiter 90 yards, Saturn 1,79 yards, Uranus about 
350 yards, Nep/urv^ 540 yards, and Pluto 710 yards. On this scale the 
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Earth IS represented by a speck of dust and the nearest stars are about 
2,000 miles away/^ 

Indiyidually, heavenly bodies may seem huge, but what are they in 
relation to spaced True, they do sometimes grow into what astronomers 
call supergiants, but from that moment on they are on the^road not of 
conquest but of destruction. Instead of generating energy tliey now 
begin — as do the great powers in the political universe— to absorb it. 
Their very effort of existence forces them to consume more than tlie\ 
receive. In the description of Fred llo^le, rhev begin to live off their 
capital until, in their terrific spurt of power expansion, their suppl) of 
hj^drogen becomes exhausted Then their brief spasm of grandeur 
revenges itself The> collapse But this is not the entire storv In the 
process of collapsing, thetr internal forces, set up bv rotation, increase 
to such an extent that eventuall} a stage is reached ‘at which the rotar\ 
forces become comparable v* ith grav r\ itself’ “ This is w nen the giants 
of the universe break up in the fantastic spcuaclcs of exptosion v^hich 
we II mpf*rno\aL. hre^ ll()\k muntams tint the planets of our own 
solar s}stem are the remnants of i tv i i ,tai to tlie Sun ih t ‘must have 
been appreciablv more massive thin rlie Sun’ itself'^ \s \ result it 
exploded and instead of the luminous giini ir noptd to be, it is now a 
blaek dua , lating in outer darkness, mJ lecoginzcd nin c\cn b\ its 
own descwiidants (jiant si/e does not fit the p uttrn of ere iiion hen- 
evei It ^icvelops, it destrovs itself in violence and disaster 

T hi'^^does not mean that the idc d size of cxistim thin2;s ought to be 
the ycry smallest It that wt^e the cisc, the universe would and shoula 
consist of nothing but atoms anc’ quint i But this w is obvicuslv not 
the purpose of creation cither To judge from the overwhelming \ iiety 
of forms and substances, which could develop onl> on the basis of a 
mjriad of aggregations, combin itions, and fusions, it is in aggrega- 
tions and combinations that hte finds iis^true tulhlnunt, not in ^^imple 
unitaiian one-cell structures. As a result, things can be too little as thev 
can be too large, w iih insiabilitv adhciing to both dev clopmental stages. 
This IS why the universe, as long as it consisted of notliing but 
atomized dust, was an unstaU^* chaos that had to hnd stablht^ by com- 
bining and com ^nsing its particles into the form of stars and other 
bodies of considerable weight and solidit} 

However, this very process show s that the instability ( the too small 
IS not only a minor problem, it is also of a fundamental!) different 

^ Fred Hoyle, The Natkre of the Utu\erst, O\iord Basil Blickwell, I95®» P 

* Ibid , p 77 ® Ibid , p 75 • • 
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character from that of the instability of the too large. It is a constructive 
instability for whicli nature has provided a self-regulating device in the 
meclianism of growtli. Through this, aggregations and fusions are 
automatically fostered until a proper and stable size is reaclictl, until 
tlieir function-determined form is fulfilled.^ This accomplished, they 
come to an* equally automatic end. Thus, apart from cases of freak 
developments, no one needs ever to worry about tilings that arc too 
little. 

The instability of tlte too large, on the other hand, is a destructive 
one. Instead of being stabiUicd by growth, its instability is cmphasiicd 
by it. The same process, so beneficial below a certain size, liow no 
longer leads to maturity but to disintegration. This elTect has been 
utilized by plant specialists who kill some kinds of weed not by labori- 
ously trying to prevent their form- fulfil ling growth bur by trickily 
fostering the much deadlier process of overgrow th, making what they 
w’ant to antiihilate, too big. Sir George Thomson has described the 
phenomenon of fhe instability and self-desirucri\ eness of bigness in an 
analogy which is all the more interesting as it tfies to illustrate a physi- 
cal process by drawing a comparison from the political field as this 
book tries to illustrate a political process by drawing o' comparison 
from the physical field; 

‘Atoms of middle weight are stable and intTt, but the light as well as 
the heavy atoms ha\e stores of energ\. If one thinks of the heax lest 
atoms as overgrow'ii empires which are ripe lor dissolution and onl\ 

^ Tile only question is: wluit is the proper si/e el things? I’his cietHiuls on ihcir 
function or, as D’Arcy eiUM orth I'honipscm ixpLins in lii^ hnlliwinr and oxhaus- 
uve study On Growth and Form (Cambridge: UniVLisit\ Press, 19^2, p. 2^): ‘I he 
effect of scale depends not on a tiling in itself, but in relation to its }iol<. environ- 
ment or milieu; it is in conformity \^ith the thing’s “place in Nature”, its fu ld of 
action and reaction in the Universe. Ever\'^^here Nature works true tt) scale, and 
everything has its proper size accordingly. Men and trees, birds and tislies, stars and 
star-systems, have their appropriate dimensions, and their more or less narrow range 
of absolute magnitudes. Tlie scale of human observation lies with ... in the narn^iw 
bounds of inche ^ feet or miles, all measured in terms drawn from our own selves 
or our own doings. Scales wIirIi include light-,' ears, p.irsets, Angsiroin uiiiis, or 
atomic and sub-atomic magnitudes, belong to otlier orders of things and othiT 
principles of cognition.’ Hut wliatever the magnitude, in relation to the whole of 
creation even things measured m light-years are of limited dimensions. It is thus 
never a question of large or small, but of more or less small^ of the ’more or less 
narrou' range of absolute magnitudes’, depending im nhe function things liave 
to perform. This applu^s also to states. *Heing not celestial but human aggrega- 
tions, their magnitudes must be drawn from the stature* of man, and be measured 
in miles and years, violin parsecs and eternities. 
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held together by special efforts* or perhaps by a genius, one may 
think, on the other hand, of the lightest of the atoms as individuals 
which run together naturally for mutual help and readily coalesce to 
form srdble tribes and communities/^ 

It is always the same revelation: only i^mall things, be tlicv atoms, 
individuals, or communities, can be combined in search of a more 
stable existence, and even they will coalesce naturally oitlv up to a 
point. Beyond tliat, \chai prevfously helj^ed to. fulfil their form, now' 
bursts it, w'ilh the result that, as they continue to grow, they become 
heavier and clumsier until the only thing they do naturallv is — fall 
apart. This is why neither Sir (^eorge 'rhomson's political nor my 
physical comparisons are realK analogies. *rhe\ are hc^mologies. They 
are two different manifesfaiions of one and the same principle: the 
uni\ersal principle by w'liich sial)iht\ and soundness adhere only to 
bodies of middle weight or, lo pin emj)iiasis where it belongs, to bodies 
ihat are relati\ely smalL 

2, Unity versus Balance 

l^hvsics thus seems to demonsiiaie. .cjiiue clearly ^hat the unr.er^e is 
neitlier u* tai. an nor siinph*, l)in muhiiuciinous and complex. Instead 
of being composed of a small finite number ot near-inhnne masses t>f 
matter \fliich could be h^'pt tooether onK thiouj^h tile conscious assis- 
tance oiCiod llimsell, it consists ot an infnire number ol timte little 
realms wliieh need neither ‘special ellorts’ nor a ‘genius’ td rtmain in 
And the\ acLomphsh tins ineiediLjlv feat h\ an ai ranuenicnt hicb, 
ec|uilibriiim. But wliai holds them togetlier then: Ttie\ themstlcesl 
like so man\ other de\ ices ot «.reaty)n, is nowadax s i^onsiderecl a leprc- 
hensihle sign of reactuinarx scheming: b\ halanee - the balance ot sub- 
stances, forces, jiDwers, cn whalexer one^nax call it. 

There are two w'a\s bx xxliiclt ecpiilil^num and carder can be aLliiexed. 
One is by means of a stable and the other 1\\ means ot a mobile balance. 
When in their proper element, both are selt-regulaiorx . I be ^talle 
balaruc is the balance of the stagnant and the Imgc. It creates equili- 
brium b\ bringing two objects into a jixed and unchanging relation- 
ship with each other such as a house xxiili it-^ ground, or a mountain 
with its jdain. Instead of creating harmc>n\ , it mot its dixerse 
parts into uniix'. Being the balance (d the rigid and fixed, it could be 

^ Sir George Thomson, ‘ l lie Hxdrogen Bomb; a Sciontist’s \k xx’. 7 
Listener^ 23 March 1950. 
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conceived as a universal principle only if the universe were still, non- 
moving, lifeless. Tlien the existence of only a few large bodies would 
make sense and, for that matter, even the existence of a single one. But 
in the bottomless vastness of the abyss of creation, it could be main- 
tained only by the ever-conscious will of God Himself who, in order to 
prevent it from dropping into nowhere, would have to do nothing less 
than hold it perpetually in His hands. 

Since thj5 was obviously not His intent, He created instead a moving, 
breathing, and dynamit universe, maintained in order not by unity but 
harmony, and based not on the stable balance of the dead, but the 
mobile balance of the living. In contrast to the stable balance, this 
balance is self-regulatory not because of the fixity of its relationships 
but because of the coexistence of countless mobile little parts of which 
no one is ever allowed to accumulate enough mass to disturb the 
haimony of the whole. 

This me^s that smallness is not an accidental whim of creation. It 
fulfils a most profound purpose. It is the basis of stability and duration, 
of a graceful harmonious existence that needs no master. For little 
bodies, countless in number and for ever moving, for ever rearrange 
themselves in the incalculable pattern of a mobile balance whose func- 
tion in a djTiamic universe is to create orderly systems and organisms 
without the necessity of interfering with the anarchic freedom of 
movement granted to their component particles. Erw in Schpidinger, 
analysing the intrinsic reason for the smallness as well as the infinite 
number of atoms as the prerequisite to all physical orderliness and the 
accuracy of all physical laws, has well exphained this w hen he w rites: 

‘And why could all this not he fulfilled in the case of an organism 
composed of a moderate number <3f atoms only and sensitive already 
to the impact of one or a few atoms only.^ 

‘Because w^e know' all atorfts to perform all the time a completely dis- 
orderly heat motion, which, so to speak, opposes itself to their orderly 
behaviour and does not allow the events that happen between a small 
number of atoms to enrol themselves according to any recognizable 
laws. Only in the co-operation of an enormously large number of 
atoms do statistical laws begin to operate and control the behaviour of 
these assemblies wdth an accuracy increasing as the number of atoms 
involved increases. It is ip that way that the events acquire truly orderly 
features. All the physical and chemical laws that are know'n to play an 
important part in the life of organisms are of this statistical kind; any 
other kind of lawfulness and orderliness that one might think of is 
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being perpetually disturbed and made inoperative by the unceasing 
heat motion of the atoms.’ ^ 

J. The Physics of Politics 

The mobile principle of balance, transforming as it doesthe anarchy 
of free particles into systems of high orderliness because of the statis- 
tical accuracy arising invariably from the chance interaction of bodies 
that are both countless and minute, is so evidently the device that keeps 
the universe from disintegrating tliat it seems extraordinary that so 
many of our political theorists, apparently on the assumption that the 
social universe follows a different order, should liavc come forth with 
a battle cry against it. Whenever they encounter it in its political varia- 
tion as the principle of balance of power, tliey reject it nor onlv as 
iniriguish and Machiavellian, but also as outmoded and dangerous to 
peace. In its place they want unity, though this exists nowhere except 
in unstable primal particles or in the fixity of death. What thev actuallv, 
rhougii notdelilxTaiely,*ad\ ocate, however, is disbalance^ since this, not 
unity, is the only logical alternative to balance. So determined are rhe\ 
in their con\'ictions that even today, in spite of the disturbances pro- 
duced by their unification efforts, one is lo’oked upon as either irrespon- 
sible or in td, or both, if one dares to see wisdom in balance of power 
instead.^ 

This is the more asu.tunding as everydiing around us re\cals in the 
most uJ^mistakable manner ^hat there is absolutely notliing that is not 
built on balance. Our solar system is balanced by the sun and the 
planets. Our galaxv is balanced by a multitude ot other galaxies. L'* our 
earth the mountains arc balanced by the \ alleys, land by water, seasons 
by seasons, beat by cold, darknrss by light, mosquitoes b\ birds, 
silences by sounds, animals by \egeiables, age by youth and, the most 
enchanting of all balances, men by woifien. E\erything, e\er\ where 
points to balance, nothing to unity. W’ithout balance we cannot even 
walk. So overwhelmingly manifest is this principle that many of us 
conceive even God not only as a Unity but as a Trinity. 

If it were for ro other reason than this, the conclusion ^^ould seem 
justified that a principle which so obviously applies tlirougliout physi- 
cal creation should have validity also in the \ery phy cal \\orld ot 
politics. This should he particularly evident to analysts living in 
democracies, considenng that these is no system so opposed to the 
concept of unity as democraev with its careful pattern ot balancing 

* Erwin Schrodinger, What Is Lifcl Cambridge: UnivcT^ity Press, 1951, p. 8. 
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parties and balancing divided powers^ No American interested in. his 
'safety will rise in a convention of the Republican Party and say: ‘For 
the sake of unity, let us all join the Democrats.’ And few would sup- 
port a President if, in the interest of administrative efficiency and unity, 
he should suddenly abandon as reactionary the balance-of-power prin- 
ciple and demand the unification of the judicial and legislative branches 
of government with the executive. Only the toralirarian delights in 
oneness and unity rather dian in the harmony produced by balanced 
diversity. And what dees he gain by it? Casting aside the self-regula- 
tory system of balances, he now needs the special effort of a stabilizer, 
a genius, a dictator who must consciously hold together what previously 
arranged itself automatically. For even uniiv must still be balanced. 

4. Mobile versus Stable Balance 

As a resij.lt, the true problem also in the world of politics - which, 
after all, is as much subject to the physical interact i(^n oi its deier- 
lYiinants as the world of atoms or of stars K not one of balance of 
power versus unity, but of a /W balance versus a ^ood one. It is in this 
direction that our theorists should have e\t(‘nded their lesearch. For 
what seems wrong, w'ith our political iini\erse is, of course, n(»t that it 
is balanced^ but that it is badh balanced. And it is baclK balanced be- 
cause, unlike the physical uni\crse, it is no longer composed of a 
number of small mobile units’ which, as we hi.\e seen, are essential to 
an orderly pattern of beha\iour, but of small .\\\^ shrinking* number 
of immobile, though still moving, huge units ilie great pow ers. With 
their emergence, the mobile balance, dependent on manifold littleness, 
could no longer function satisfactorily, and had to be replaced bv a 
stable balance. 

This does not mean that a stable balance is without merit. 'I’o be 
adequate, a balance must iarnish an automatic ecjuilibrium which 
relieves its creators of the absorbing and sterile task of keeping it 
under constant supervision. It must rest in itself. In a world of dead 
matter, a stable balance meets this requirement to perfection. In fact, 
it is the only form of balance that keeps \nanilnaie things in their fixed 
relationships. But, wdiile it fulfils the requirement of adequacy in an 
inanimate, non-moving w'orld, it lo‘'es its self-regulatory character 
when applied to a moving and living system such as a society of 
nations. Here a mobile balance is required to eftsure proper operation 
and the necessary correlation of perpetually oq:urring changes. But a 
mobile balance, .as^we have just seen, is dependent on a multitudinous 
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sm^ill-cell arrangement winch disrupted when cell unifications take 
place and large solidified organisms are created in the form of big 
powers in the political body or of cancerous ovci growth in the human 
body. 

( ell unification, being tlu cliaractenstic feature of disease a^ T^eil as 
of ageing, pioducts the effect tint, \\hene\er it sets in, tht rh\ thm of 
life IS slowed do\\n What was picMOusl flesiblc and swift, now be- 
comes slow and rigid But the bal incc ol the rigid a stable balance. 
Howt\cr, even a ngidifitd big power svstem still moving md living 
though, like an old m m, it t \ci\ reduced spied Vnd this is where the 
difficiilu aiises A mobik b il nice h i'? become impossible because of 
the loss of sw if t c ru rgv and the rc suiting accgmulanon of m issn e bulk 
And a stable b il nice is in k1cc[u itc beciuse e\ cn a slow mr)\ mg \siem 
is still mo\ ing, mdtvcn in old man is nr r \ et dc id ^ et it i t^ e onb 
balanct th it can lx. applu d iindci these condiiir>n'. Bur it e m no kirgcr 
function mtomatie ilK , is i sound s\ stem of b il idlcs should Sepnitid 
fiom Its pioj^cr t k mi rit the w orld of tlie ]i_,]d ind th de id —iNtiblt 
1 , ij in the world cW polities ein be rn iint lined onK d\ conscious 
and conti i i )U guid nice L\ti\ time i movement oec I'-s in m over- 
aetd SOLI il V ste 111 i pov^trful lu lioriiv js netekd t) rc irMiige its 
h irdcni cl unified ei 11s in i nev 1 il uk< Hence the * in t c il aiump’s of 
the sine ncn of oui iiniL to ite mijtstie supir gi vernme is m the 
form of 1 1 i^ IK of \ uioiis LmredNiiions <>i Woildb ites, betrav- 
ing that wliit iIk desp^ed sin ill sMte w( rlcJ coukl do so ef^ -tlesslv, 
the gloTified big-|:)Ov\er w orJcU tnnot d ) it ill gin e^n itself It requires 
an external eontrollinu igent 

\nel this IS Its idded f^iguiv I houw-h in despci hl nted ( f ^h m 
oiu in, theic is no L,e mils to compeiis nc loi the loss ^)t auRim itK tv , as 
tluTi. 1 no hum in inielligincc ilwt uld cvli toi inv length ot time 
hive pi)V\i.i iiid w is(l(>m enouji to furnish rl e hilinein^lor es neecs- 
sarv to eopt i \ en w irli minor efi inges ofiposiiion erfected bv tlie help- 
less hulks of overflown empires I his is wliv, even v\len ' chance 
alliance stems oec isionallv to provick the lULtssirv power the result 
IS a bal nice', i pe lee, wlucli is ciistinLUished onlv in evervbociv doubl- 
ing the woild s abihtv to mTintain it I or its verv preservation needs 
a perpetual etfoil of such tit inie pii^poitions tint the effort itself, it 
nusealeul ited, might hung ihout its end Vnd ever} effort ot sueli 
magnitude w ill ev entinllv be mise ileiil ited, is w issopiiitulK demons- 
trated bv the United*iNaiions wht)se collection ot pt ice lovers Inve 
prodi -cd the disbalance ot wai moic often during ihcMr brief existence, 
and faster, ilun an\ previous assembi} of men. 
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The chief symptom of a ^a^balance*is thus not that it is either mobile 
or stable, but that it needs a conscious regulating authority. This hap- 
pens whenever it is out of place, as when the mobile balance of change 
is imposed on things that are rigid or a stable balance of rigidity on a 
dynamic system of change. As a result, a good balance in a living, 
breathing, and changing arrangement — be it a system of stars, states, 
or men — must be a mobile balance, a balance whose self-regulatory 
feature is deiived from the independent existence of a great number of 
small component parts held together not in tight unity but elastic 
harmony. 

In this lies the subtly soothing charm of the so-called mobiles which 
artists, perhaps in instinctive yearning for the lost bliss of the past, have 
recently begun to produce: tender structures of many pans and unfore- 
seeable interactions. When one breathes into them, countless exquisite 
movements and rustling sounds set in, disturbing the position of every 
eerie limb wiiliout for an instant disturbing the harmony of the whole. 
For in contrast t« unity\ whose slightest disbalance threatens to crack it 
irreparably asunder, disturbances of harmony^ even if they w ere severe 
— which is mechanically and logically impossible because of the small- 
ness of the parts involved — immediately bring forth sucl'i a multitude 
of internal correcting movements that they re-establish a new' equi- 
librium as a result of their very disequilibrium. The same is true of the 
political mobile of a small-state world. Its disturbances can be much 
more easily handled than those of a large-pow er set-up, e\’en as w'ith 
scales on which there are a great many littlf weights a distur beef 'balance 
can be more easily restored than if there are only a few* large ones. In the 
one case we merely have to manipulate a pebble, in the other a block. 
But the problem in the latter case is that it may be impossible for us to 
find a large enough block to match the requirement of balance, or a 
large enough force to move the block. 


5. Division — the Principle of Progress 

In the world of politics it is thus not the much maligned principle of 
balance of poww that is at fault, but the \oss of its automaticity result- 
ing from the emergence of an immobile big-power world whose 
increasing calcification causes everything to crack, including the prin- 
ciple on which the universe itself seems built. The task confronting us 
appears, therefore, clear. Instead oWiscarding tHe balance of power and 
replacing it With the unity of a world state, w^ must discard our bad 
balance and replace it with a good one. But how can this be done.^ 
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If the mobile balance, necessary to all living systems, deteriorates as 
a result of the overgrowth of cells, or of the fusion of parts into solid 
gluts, it follows that it can be restored to proper functioning only 
through the break-up of its overgrown units and the reintroduction of 
a flexible small-cell arrangement. In other words, if smallness repre- 
sents nature’s mysterious principle of health, and bigness "its principle 
of disease, division — the transformation of a controlled stable into a 
self-regulatory mobile balance dirough the splitting of its*parts — must 
of necessity represent its principle of cure. But this is not all, for 
increasing mobility in moving systems means more than mere restora- 
tion of health. It means improvement (h av the less mobile. As a result, 
division (or multiplication, which exerts a similar reducing effect on 
the size of things) represents not only the principle of cure but of pro- 
gress, while unification, which looks so progressive to so manv, repre- 
sents by contrast not only the principle of disease but of primitivism. 
In terms of politics, the only way of restoring a healthy balance to the 
world *s diseased conditions seems thus through the ^Application of the 
device which the social*considerations of the pre\ ious chapters offered 
as an expedient, and which tlie physical considerations of the present 
chai5tcr nov^ impose as a requirement: through the di\'ision of those 
social units which have outgrown manageable proportions; through the 
dismemberment of the great powers. 

If this should still appear as an inviration to retrogression, we need 
but cast a random lookfat some i)f life’s other parterrs to realize how 
every^^liere, at a given pevnt, the fullness of existence is enhanced 
through the process not of unification but di\'ision. Books are impro\'ed 
by being divided into many chapters. The day —by being i)roke i do\\ n 
into hours for many different pursuits. Languages — through the divi- 
sion of sounds until every nuance 'm expressed by a different word. Only 
the primitive is content widi a vocabulary consisting of a smglc Tarzan's 
yell. The usable area of a liouse is ineftjased not by eliminating but 
by ereaing walls, not by the unification but the division ot living 
space. An unfenced garden seems to contain nothing: a walled-in little 
spot of land — the universe. Parties ma\ be sa\cd from boredom not by 
having all the guests assembled in a single circle dominated b\ a mag- 
netic personality, but by dissolving tlie dreaded pattern ot uni\v into 
a number of small groups sparkling by themselves. SlaL : of stone, use- 
less when too big, may be reassembled into delicate mosaics or lofty 
cathedrals if broken (lown into small parts. Even cancer, the most 
dreaded of all unificakion problems, could be cured if doctors would 
find a way by which the successful big-power maniacs amongst the 
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body’s cells could either be divided or pushed back into the limiting 
narrowness of their onginal boundaries.^ 

Similarly in technology', it is the indication not of worsening but of 
improving design when forces and complexes are divided, and paits 
are multiplied and reduced in size. Battleships are made virtually un- 
sinkable through the division of their previously unitanan hulk into a 
number of isolated small compartments. Mountain torrents are tamed 
through the*di\ision of their water masses. United they devastate the 
land. Disunited into small channels, they irrigate and fcriili/e it. Ball 
bearings have solved the problem of friction through tlie simple but 
revolutionary device of substititting many small rolling tlemeius for a 
few large ones. In a modern engine the process of muhipluation and 
division has been earned so far that anv single parr, as in a small-state 
world any single state, mav get out of oidcr vvitliout damaging the 
system as a whole \n airplane, onct dependent on undivided motor 
power, is ngw balanced in the skv b\ four or six engines. Its switch- 
board has l-iecome a ma/e of buttons and levers, and its structure a 
composite not of hundreds but thousands of p frts Vnd \ci how much 
safer it is compared to its unitanan ancestor It is in thci»* st ige of 
cruditv that mechanical devices consist onU of i ftw, 1 irge, unified 
parts, balancing uneasilv the forces thev tr\ to co-oidin itt, and hie ik- 
ing down when a single piece tails On the other hind, the more 
numerous the parrs, the more sclt-h il incing ind acl\ meed becomes i 

^ Though for a limt grow tli disc iscs c in be b il irKcd t uIk i inti i i tlU^throu^l 
the bod\ adipting Its mtch inism toJiciMci ! isk«. or c\u in ilK iliioiij^li tin Iklj) 
of doctors, w c cannot be ic all at pe ict unless the grow ih is < \t( i nun m d I oi, in 
spite of the new balance, we know th it bilanLC it the level of the big is not onl> 
precarious but is bound to coihpse under its own '.ii iin Iri'.iL id of reeoveiing 
health, wt merel> acquire anothei dist ise— i dist isl of id ipi iti >n I lit cl ingi rs 
arising trom excessive internal balancing tlTorts nte* s-^ iry lo countti itl inftelion 
(the unbalanced growth of certain blood cells) hivt been will demonstrited b> 
H Selye \fttr exposing animals^io non-speeifie noxious igent'*, hi obseivtd in 
each ease an ordered march of events (i) * 1 he ilarin u ittion , (2) ‘ 1 he stage of 
resistance*, and (3) *Tlie stage of exliaustion* ‘ 1 he fust ph ist w as tliar it leii/ed by 
a state of shock -nd the second b> an outpouring of adunoeunieil hoiinones 
which rcsulud in a fair degree of siibility, the /hird phise w is i teimin il plieno- 
menon due to wearing-ofF of the adaptive mechanism ’ I his meins th ii oikc a 
resistance effort of excessive proportions is imposed on the bod), ilu \er> elloit 
to maintain the now difficult balance between alignments that have become too 
large on both sides leads to its undoing Tor ‘tlie organism ultimitily becomes 
damaged by its own cxcessivi defences and in the end #s destroyed by them’ in a 
queer sort of ‘biological suicide’ Hence Selye ’s term ‘Diseases of Adaptation’ 
See Quarterly Bulletin of the Bniish Psychological Scfdcty, vol 2, no 17, July 
1952, p 87. 
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medianism. And the more elaborate its pattern of smallness, the more 
does it bcji;in to resemble the human brain (which likewise seems to 
have developed the balancing sparks of thought and consciousness 
as almost automatic reflexes once its substance had become so finely 
divided that the number of its individual cells began to run into the 
billions). 

The most revealing illustration of the evolutionary and progressive 
character of the principle of smallness and division, however, is fur- 
nished by the story not of mechanical but of organic progres->. Modern 
biology has shown more clearly than anv cnher science tliat, whenever 
nature itself improv es the design of life, v docs -.o not by uniting bur by 
splitting. Julian Huxley has gi\en this process tlie ajipropriate name of 
adaptive radiation or deployment. By branching off into a number -of 
different forms, orders, classes, and subclasses, an originally unified 
group diversifies itself with the result that, instead of finding life more 
difficult in consequence of the lessening co-operation of its members, 
it is enabled ‘to e\j)loit its new environment mucli n>ore extensively’ 
an. I ev v>n(MTiically dian M it had lemaint-d uniform and unified.^ This 
means that deploy merit is not just mutation. It is improvement, advance, 
progr*ess. Tht* first sie]) towards higher forms of life was accomplished 
when ‘living substance diffeieniiated iilo) four kinds of Lhemical 
mechanisms’, green ]ilanis, bacteria, furvji, and animals. Further pro- 
gress was achieved when each of these main branJie^ deploved in its 
turn into countkss nunflH*rs ot species, tvpes, and giouj’s, each new 
div isioif making the emerging speiiali/ed loIm^ ‘incixasinglv eihLtent 
in dealing with their panicular sector (d the env iionmenr’. \nimals 
alone subdivided into filter feeders, ienia\.le feeder^, vegetable le ler^, 
pursuers of prev, earth-sw allow ers, and para^ite^, and ‘it anv of 'iiem 
had not cv olv ed, some of the av ailJile food-ie''Ource^ w vixld hav e gone 
to WMsie’. As a striking example ot improvement tltrouglt division, 
Huxley points to 

‘the groundfinches of the (lalapagos IslaiuN, the Cit o-^pi/id.ie, which 
more than anything else persuaded Dai win ot the fact ot evoliuum. 
They are a small group of ^song-birds, uiuioubtedlv derived from 
some species of New World finch which got blown out frcnri the 
mainland and succeeded in establishing itself on this oceanic archi- 
pelago. The group now consists of four distinct ge* ra and lour- 
teen separate species, ijdapted for manv distinct modes ot life. S(>me 

' Tile qiiotdlions in tliif paragraph and the folk'iwing foottu'tc arc from Julian 
Huxley, ‘Biological Improvement*, T/ie Listener, i Novoiii^t 19 ^ 1 , pp. 739 A* 
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are seed-eaters, others omnivorous’ -ground-feeders, others insectiv- 
orous, others leaf- and bud-eaters, while one has gone in for a wood- 
pecker type of life.* 

Though, with extraordinary disregard for the results and significance 
of his own research, Huxley concludes that man is different from all 
otlier groups, advancing for unspecified reasons not in nature’s normal 
way through separation, division, or divergence, but through the 
creation of variety-in-unity, fusion, anJ convergence, historic develop- 
ment indicates that the human race constitutes no exception. ‘ For man, 
too, just like the groundfinches of the Galapagos Islands, has not united 
but differentiated in order to progress and to enrich his possibilities. 
Instead of remaining an ever-growing and increasingly integrated 
entity, he split into races and nationalities. And to emphasize his divi- 
sion, he developed, in addition, different cultures and languages, each 
of whicli was necessary if all the available material and intellectual 
resources \^ere to be utilized. Had all men become Americans, the sup- 
portable human population would be very mpeh smaller, and much of 
life’s beauty would have gone unenjoyed. For which American would 
have wanted life on an ice cap, or in the magnillcence of the barren alti- 
tudes of Central Asia? By branching off also into Eskimos and Tibetans 

It is a strange habit of even tlic most eminent of modern scientists to contra- 
dict in their afterthoughts what they have tried to prove in iheir monumental 
previous work. Marx, who reasoned most convincin^gly thai every ‘system breeds 
the germs of its owm deswuction, made an exception m the case of his^ow n pre-- 
ferred system, socialism. Arnold Toynbee, afte*. showing how' every civili/.ation 
disintegrates wdien it reaches the stage of a universal state, and how' every civiliza- 
tion as yet has reached that fateful stage, comes to the conclusion that Western 
Civilization, 'which happens to be his own, seems to be the one exception. And 
Julian Huxley, after showing in a superb senes of studies how nature improves its 
form of life by an unending process of splitting, division, adaptive radiation, 
deployment, discontinuity, divergence, comes forth in his Hnal argument w ith the 
concept that in the case of the hfcman species, which* also happens to be his own, 
it operates differently. By coming to this conclusion he illustrates his own con- 
tention that ‘the human sciences today are somewhat in the position occupied by 
the biological sciences in die early i8oos'. For whatever he discovered as a biolo- 
gist, he throws overboard as a human sciei;tist, in which capacity he simply 
rationalizes the Unitarian prejudices of our time. If his thoroughly convincing 
analysis of the evolutionary process is correct, die cause of human misery must 
obviously lie in man's perpetual effort to make an exception of himself. If deploy- 
ment and differentiation constitute nature's way of advancing and of utilizing in 
an increasingly efficient manner environment, why should man's progress be 
accomplished by exactly the opposite method of integration, ‘co-operation of 
integrated individual personalities', or the idea of makihg every task a community 
enterprise.^ 
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it \fras not only possible for mcve men to live; the new varieties in- 
creased the pleasures of the old. And what loss would- human culture 
have suffered if, fulfilling the Unitarian’s ideal, all of us had spoken 
only one language, and always understof)d each other. No Shakespeare 
would have been necessary to follow a Sophocles, no Goethe a Shake- 
speare. 


6. Sumiy,ation and Hell 

The evidence of science tlius indicates that not only cultural and 
mechanical but also biological impro\.emerA is achieved through an 
unending process of division which sees to it that nothing ever becomes 
too big. It also reveals that in the entire unuerse there seems no prob- 
lem of significance which is not basically a prriblem of mzc or, to be 
more to the point, a problem or oversize, of bigness, since, as wl have 
seen, the problem of smallness is automatically taken care of by the 
process of growth. UVue, nature soK'Cs also the prrj^lern of bigness 
automatically, leading the overgrown to spontaneous destruction. But 
wliile cure by annihilation is a perfectly adequate solution in the insen- 
sible world of physics, it is far from satisfactory if applied to social and 
personal problems. Here we must, therefore, seek solution in division 
and, instead t^f passiv ely looking on as things get out of hand, reduce 
their size* to proportions adjusted to the stature of man. For on a small 
scale, everything becomes flexible, healthy, manageable, and delightful, 
evTii a Irabv’s ferocious hue. On a large scale, on the other liand, everv - 
thirig becomes unstable and assumes tlie prop(»rtions of terror, even 
the good. Love turns into possessiveness; freedom into ryrannv. Har- 
mony, based on the interplay of countless different, little, and viv acious 
individual actions, is replaced by ^niiy. based on magnetized rigidity 
and maintained by laborious co-ordination and organization. This is 
why the great hero of the age of bignes^ is neither the artist, nor the 
philosopher, nor the lover. It the great organizer. 

Which brings me to the srorv of the professor of statistics who, after 
his demise, xvith briefaise in hand, appears before the Lord complain- 
ing about the poor and archafe manner in whicli He had organized tlie 
W'orld. ‘I have an infinitely lx?tter plan than yours,’ he says unfolding 
his charts and diagrams. ‘As things afe now, life is divided into too 
many repetitious little tasks and aciiv ities. VI e arise i the morning 
after eight hours of sltep. W e spend fifteen minutes in the bath. W e 
chat for five minutes y iih our families. W e read ten minutes, and eat 
for fifteen minutes. Then we spend lialf an hour walking to our office. 
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We work four hours. We eat again (or ten minutes. We nap half an 
hour. We use another half-hour walking home; another hour chatting 
with our families; half an hour for another meal and, finally, retire for 
another eight hours of sleep. 

‘All this splitting up of one’s lifetime is exiiemely wasteful. I have 
Calculated diat the a\crage man spends tvvent}-thiee \ears sleeping, 
two ^ears eating, three jears walking, fi\e \ears talking, four ^ears 
reading, tw^> \ears suffering, ten }ears placing, and six months making 
love. Now wlu not organize the wdrld simp!)^ Win not let man 
engage in these various activities in single chunks of sustained action, 
beginning with the unple’isant *^wo vears of suffering, and ending with 
a pleasant six months of love m^iking^* 

The Lord, as the storv goes, permits the piofessor to irv out liis 
plan. But it fails dismallv and, as ptnihv, iht statisrici in i^ expelled 
from heaven. \i riving in hell, lie immcdi itelv asks to he hrouglit beloie 
Satan and, lioping for hetrer results this time, submits i simil ir pi in 

‘Satan,* ITe bcguis, unpacking again his charts ind diagrams, *1 havt 
^ plan for organizing hell * 

At this Satan interiupts with laughter that shikts evuv tolK in tlu 
fierv caves of the underworld. 

‘Organize hclP’ he roars, ‘mv dear professor, oiginizuion n IkIP’^ 

And ->0 is uniiv, which organization creates, and fiom which it 
results’ 

^ The sttjrv IS retold b\ mLmor\ tiom a s!oi\ the pic Hitici |)ublislkr (d 
the Munich Simj h i 
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Chapter Six 

INDIVIDUAL AND AVERAGE MAN 

‘The average man ... is to history 
what sea-level is lo geography.* 

ORTEGA Y '/asset 

The natural internal democracy of a small state. Position of 
the individual in the small state. The mass state and its politi- 
cal particle., the average man. The passive form of speech of the 
mass-state citiien. Transformation of quantity into qualin. 
Mass and Man. The greater personal dignity of thc^small- 
state citiien. Aristotle on the ideal size of the political com- 
laonity. External democracy of a small-state world. Possihilit% 
for muhhudes of political systems to exist side h\ side. Freedom 
from issues. The 1 ower of Babel. 1 he blasphemy of union. 


The Political Argument 

C HAPTER V attempted to show that the small-cell principle is not, 
as so many political theorists tell us, a reactionarv concent as 
compared with the modern concept of unification but, on the 
contrary, a principle of advance and progress or, better still, die prin- 
ciple on which the entire universe is built. As a result, it seems justified 
to deduce that what is applicable in die umiverse as a whole as well as 
in all special fields such as biology, technology, art, or physics, should 
be applicable also in the field of politics. If large bodies are inherently 
unstable in the physical universe, they are in all likelihood unstable 
also in the social uni\erse. If large cells are cancer in the human bodv, 
they would appear to lx? cancer also in the political body. And if 
health and proper balance demand their destruction in our physical 
systems, they would seem to demand their dcstruct?'^- 1 also in our 
social systems. 

If we recognize this^we shall understand the purpose of a small-state 
concept with considerably greater appreciation »^Jian was possible 
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before. At the beginning of our afijilysis we viewed it simply 4s a 
device of expediency which would make a number of obnoxious social 
problems such as war soluble. Now we see that it seems aot only a 
matter of expediency but of divine plan, and that it is on this account 
that it makes everything soluble. It constitutes, in fact, nothing but the 
political application of tlie most basic organizing and balancing device 
of nature. The deeper we penetrate into its mystery, the more are we 
able to understand why tlie primary cause of historic change — explain- 
ing our cltanging institutions, forms of 'government, economic systems, 
philosophies, and cultuses — lies not in the mode of production, the 
will of leaders, or liumaA disposition, but in the size of the' society 
within v'hich we live. If a society is too large, it breeds, as we have seen, 
social miseries such as aggressiveness, crime, or tyrannv as a result of 
its very size. But also social blessings are concomitants of social size — 
small si^e. This is why only a small-state system is able to ensure both 
internally and externally ideals such as democratic freedom and cultural 
enliglirenment, or ^h}', as the following chapters will sho^’, the worst 
of small states pro\ides greater happiness to man than the best of 
large ones. 


j. Internal Democracy 

The reason for this seems clear. Man’s greatest happiness lies in liis 
freedom as an indi\idual. This is inseparably connee ted with political 
democracy. But democracy, in turn, is in'jeparabl\ connected Vith tlie 
smallness of the collective organism of which the individual is part 
the stare. In a small state democracy will, as a rule, assert itself irres- 
pective of w hether it is organized as a monarchy or republic, or e\en as 
an autocracy. Paradoxical as tins mry sound, we do not need to go ro 
great length to realize the truth of this proposition. 

The small state is by nature intcrnalh demticraiic. In it the indi\idual 
can never be outranked impressi\ely by the power of government 
whose strength is limited by tlie smallness of the body from which it 
is derived. must recognize the authority of the state, of course, but 
alw'ays as wliat it is. This is w hy in a small state he will never be floored 
by the glamour of government. He is physically too close to forget the 
purpose of its existence: that it is here to serve him, the individual, and 
has no other function whatever. The rulers of a small state, if they can 
be called that, are the citizen’s neighbours. Since'ne know s them closely, 
they wdll never be able to hide themselves in m);sterious shrouds under 
whose cover the^ might take on the dim and aloof appearance of 
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sujJprmen. Even wliere governrpent rests in the hands of an absolute 
prince, the citi/en will have no difficulty in asserting hi? ^ ill, if the state 
IS small. Whatever his official designation,hc will never be a subject,T\\Q 
gap between liim and government is so narrow, and the political forces 
are in so fluctuating and mobile a balance, that he is always able 
either to span the gap with a determined leap, or to move 4hiough the 
governmental orbit himself This is, for instance, the case in San Marino 
where they choose two consuls ever) si\ months vuth il« result that 
practically every citi/en functiftns at some tinru. during his hte as his 
country’s chief of state Since the citi/cn i-yalwiNs strong, go\ern- 
mental power is always weak and can, thfrcforc, ca'^ilv lx wrested 
from those holding it And this, too, is in e suitul rcquiicment of 
democrac} . 

While e\erv kind of small state, whether republic or monar^hv, is 
thus by nature democratic, c\(i\ kind of large sntc is b\ nature un- 
democratic. This IS true e\ cn if it is i dccl ired republic and dcmocracs 
It IS theiefore hy no means unnaiuril th it some of thc.world s greatest 
tv^ * I*- such as Caesar, fsapedcon. Hitler, or Stalin arose on the soil ot 
great states at die \cr\ moment ^\ht^ rc[)uHic inism mcl clcmoc’"ac\ 
seemed to h^ne reached i pinnacle ol clt\ cbn^inunt French ccims bore 
the inscnpticm* Rcpuhlujiu I raric 2/st, Ne/n/Cr n / mnt v ^ i^h was a 
contradu oi onl\ on tl’e surta».e \nv ^ >\e’ninL i in i it power 
must be strong, and an\ gi e it multitude must be ruhd cenn il!\ Bur to 
the extent that goNcrnnxnt is strong, ilV i uIimc’ nl is we il' with the 
result th it e\en if his title liis position is tl it e t The 

mobile balance maintained amongst the indn idu ih «>f tne smill state 
transl lies itself in a luge power into tne lie i ' st iMe 1 1 ince main- 
tained b\ the colossal and dingcienis ini>s or people on ^he on side, 
and the ecjualK colossal and dimerous pi vu’- e)t go\criiinent en the 
other 

A citi/en ot the Pnncipiht> ol I leeiue iisit in, w hosL popuhrion 
numbers less than tout teen ilious md, desuous i > His Se^c^x High- 
ness the Prince and So\treign, Be i^c’" ot i in\ cxilted I'rders and 
Defender of mans exalted things, can de^ so In iinging il e bell it his 
castle gate. However seiene*His Highru'ss m i\ be, lie is ne\ei an 
inaccessible stranger A ciii/en of tlie massive Xmeruin lepublic, on 
the other hand, encounters unti>ld ohstules m a similir enterprise 
Trving to see his fellow citi/en l^resideni, whose tune n is to be his 
servant, not his mas!ei,*he mav be sejit to an ms me as\ lum toi id')ser\ a- 
tion or if found sanc^ to a eoun on chaiges e^t disordciK ccuiduct 
Both happened in 1950. In 1951, a eiti/en spenr^$i,Soo m ele^cn 
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months in an effort ‘to get the President's attention'^ — in vain. You 
will say that in a large power such as the United States informal rela- 
tionships such as exist between government and citizen in small 
countries are technically unfeasible. This is quite true. But this is exactly 
it. Democracy in its full meaning is impossible in a large state which, as 
Aristotle already observed, is ‘almost incapable of constitutional 
government’.* 

2. The Average Man 

Tlie chief danger to the spirit of democracy in a large power stems 
from this technicaf impossibility of asserting itself informally. In mass 
states, personal influences can make diemselves felt only if channelled 
through forms, formulas, and organizations. It is these latter rather 
than the individual who become increasingly the true agents and 
asserters of political sovereignty, so that we should speak of a group or 
party democracy rather than of an individualistic democracy. As a 
result, the individual declines, and in his place emerges the glorified 
average man of whom Ortega y Gasset writes that ‘he is to history what 
sea-level is to geography*.* An individual can now have his will only 
to the extent that he comes close to this mystical average, and it is on 
the strength of his being an average, not an individual, that his desires 
can be satisfied. There is no average citizen in Liechtenstein. What 
citizen Burger gets is not what some average citizen wants, but what 
citizen Burger wants. In a large state, evjn a democracy such’ as ours, 
everything is patterned after citizen average, and what citizen Thomas 
Murphy is able to get is only what citizen average wants. ‘Anybody 
who is not like everybody,’ to quote again Ortega y fiasset, ‘who does 
not think like everybody, runs therisk of being eliminated.*^ 

But who is this mystical, glorified, flattered, wooed, famous, inarticu- 
late, faceless average man.^ If he is neither onX^ individual, nor all indi- 
viduals, he is no individual at all. And if he is not an individual, he can 

^ New York Times^ 13 November 1951. Anotlier incident concerned Dewey 
Williams, a marine cook, who was arrested in a Chicago railway station and fined 
1 1 0.00 on disorderly conduct charges after he had* placed a telephone call to the 
White House and insisted on talking to President Truman in the hope of getting 
his job back. {New York Timesy i6 September 1951.) In 1952, Lieutenant Robert 
P. Hasbrook was reported to the air police by a San Antonio (Texas) hotel detec- 
tive who had overheard him trying to telephone President Truman. {New York 
Timely 15. April 1952.) • * Aristotle, op. cit., 1326 b. 

■ Ortega y Gasset, The Revolt of the Masses, Mew York; The American 
Library, 1950, p. * Ibid., p. 12. 
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only be one thing, the representative or reflex of the community, of 
society, of the masses. What we worship in the individualistic fiction 
of the average man is nothing but the god of collectivism. No wonder 
that we overflow with emotion when we hear of government of, for, 
and by the people^ by which we express our adlierence to the ideals of 
group or mass democracy, while as true democrats we should have 
nothing in mind but government of, for, and by the individual 

Thus, however democratic a large power may try to be, it cannot 
possibly be a democracy in the ^eal (though not original) meaning and 
glory of the term — a governmental system, serving the individual 
Large powers must serve society and, as a r^ult, all genuine ideals of 
democracy become reversed. Their life rhythm can no longer depend 
on the freedom and interplay of indi\ iduals. Instead they become 
dependent on organization. But good organization presupposes totali- 
tarian uniformity and not democratic diversity. If everybody were to 
follow his own way in a large state, society would soon collapse. Indi- 
viduals must therefore be magnetized into a few groupings x^ithin 
which they must stand <is stiffly at attention as tube tra\ellers during 
rush hour^ when they are likewise forced into directed, synchronized 
and magnetked behaviour b\ the condition of cro’wding. Man the 
individual, the active, is replaced in mass states by man tlie type, 
the passive.’ Notliing illustrates more tellinglv this transforma- 
tion than our increasing preference for the passive voice in our speech. 

e no tonger fly to London, ^’ith a tc/uch of pride we now say that 
we are flown there by the go^vernment or an air line. We no longer eat, 
but are fed. are housed, entertained, schooled, evacuated, and taken 
care of in many important respects by mother government and lather 
state. Previously allowed ourselves to be treated as passives only as 
babies, invalids, or corpses. Now ^e are treated in this manner all our 
lives and, instead of resenting it, actually demand it. Our intelligence 
seems to liaNe become collectivized alogg with the necessary collec- 
tivization of modern mass states, and lodged itself in the government 
which is taking charge of managing our lives in an ever-increasing 
degree. Painful as we may think this is, the mass state leaves us no other 
choice. The law of crowd li\*ing is organization, and other words for 
organization are militarism, socialism, or communisnx. \shiclie\er \^e 
prefer. 

This condition must by necessity produce a fundam mtal change in 
the outlook of the citizen of the ma^s state. Finding himself perpetually 

^ Tvpical of this tranwtion is tlie rise of such new symbols and terms as: 
Mother of the Year, Boy of the Month, Anystreei, etc. 
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living in the midst of formidable Crowds it is only natural thaf he 
should begin to see greatness in what to the inhabitant of a small state 
is a stifling nightmare. He becomes obsessed with a mass complex. He 
becomes number struck and cheers whenever another million is added 
to the population figure. He falls into the error against which Aristotle 
has warned^ and confounds a populous state with a great one. Quantity 
suddenly turns before his dazzled eyes into quality. Platitudes, pro- 
nounced in*chorus by the multitudes, turn into hymns. A new, red, 
bloodshot*sun arises out of a fiery daw^n — the community, the people, 
the nation, humanity, oii whatever he may call the monster w hose only 
sign of existen e seems\ts voracious appetite for human sacrifice. 
Ecstatically he announces that the new^ thing that has formed itself out 
of our collecti\'e flesli is greater than the sum of us all, though this 
greater thing is completely illiterate, has never been able to pronounce 
a single word, has never written a poem or expressed a thought, and 
has never ^iven anyone a fond pat on the shoulder. It depends on 
government as its constant interpreter because in its mongoloid de- 
velopment it has not even been able to master 'its ow n language. After 
thousands of years, Dr. Gallup has at last succeeded in endow^ing it w'ith 
a vocabulary of two w'ords: and no. Till Eulcnspiegcl,nlic medieval 

prankster, accomplished that much with a donkey. 


J. The Collectiviiation of Individuals in Large Siate^^ 

Yet our mass-state citizen has invesgi^d this grunting loV-grade 
organism with the attribute of divinity. In contradiction to all the mean- 
ing of creation, he has begun to place aggregates above the individuiil 
and to worsliip what should w'orship him. The nation to him is no 
longer simply something apart fr«m the individual but something 
superior, on wdiose orders one must sacrifice all those wdio are less 
numerous such as wife, children, or oneself. Its symbols such as 
national anthems or flags become sacrosanct, and its oflices become 
more dignified than the persons who occupy them. When President 
Roosevelt, dinng his last inauguration, stood on a platform whose 
railings w^re draped in the national colours, he was insulted and 
accused of infamy by a group of citizens on the ground that he, a mere 
individual, had dared to place himself above the flag, while the code 
demands that the flag, representing the nation, must at all times fly 
above the heads of individuals. And when Pitesident Truman, in a 
healthy outburst of an offended father, wrote a violent letter to a news- 
paperman w'ho ha^ criticized his daughter’s singing, he was taken to 
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tasKeven by some of his friendsvwho thought that the dignity of the 
presidential office ought not to be subordinated to personal feelings. 

But all this worship of the masses, the people, the nation, and of the 
institutions representing them, is collectivism under whatever name it 
goes. And collectivism is irreconcilable with the ideals of democracy 
which, like Western civilization, is inseparably linked with indivi- 
dualism. It is logical nonsense to accuse the Marxists of collectivist 
thinking because they place society above man, and then p*:jclaim our- 
selves that the nation stands ^bove the individual. Either no com- 
munity ranks above the individual, or all do, it tlie people, the state, 
the empire, the class, the party, the prolet/^at, the organization, or 
the nation. The difference between the individualist and tlie collectivist 
is not that the one denies the existence of the group and the other of the 
individual. Their difference lies in the value whicli tliey assign to the 
one in relation to the other. The collectivist thinks that the ortranism 
whose purpose we must fulfil is society, and that man’s significance is a 
derived one —derived from the measure of his serxice to die com- 
m»»:»h''. Hence the latlcn-’s justification for demanding continually die 
most proni’^xuous assertions of affection and loxalty from its members. 
Thc.individiAilist, on the other hand, thinks that ha\e our own pui- 
pose for which we live, and that the purpose of society is a den\ed 
one --der’.vc'^ from its usefulness to man, not man tlie r\pe. bur man 
the individual. To tlie individualist, the nation ind all its svinboK 
therefore stand nor abote but below himself, and lie will serve it not 
because^it represents value in^its own right hut because ser\ ing it mean^ 
to serv^e his own ideals, as he will shine hi^ shoes not in order to 
worship tlieir beauty, but because well-shined shoes enhance his own 
appearance. To an individualist, therefore. President Truman’ much 
blamed threat to punch the face a music critic to pulp w as not an 
indignity to the high office he occupies, but a laudable assertion of the 
still lingering democratic individualism v American lite according to 
which no office of the nation, now ever exalted it may be, can ev er out- 
rank the infinitely superior position of being the father of a beloved 
daughter. 

However, populous, large' powerful nations cannot withstand the 
collectivizing trends of crowded living indefinitely. eak as the indivi- 
dual is, he is by nature at first oppressed and then impressed by physical 
strength. Representing an infinitesimally small share ‘ his coimtrv 's 
sovereignty, he has ntf chance of resisting the influence and spectacle 
of mass deployment g^fliicli must eventually swallow him up in an 
orgiastic cloud of panting nationalism. Being outclassed, out-tow ered, 
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outnumbered, and out-awed on all sides by packs and groups and gangs 
and clans, he will at last lose faith in his own significance and replace 
it with a new faith — faith in the significance of the organized group. 
The happiness he found previously in his home and in the circle of 
his friends, he now finds in parades and brigades, and in the excitement 
of continuous communion with the multitudes. The new man of, for, 
and by the people, having for ever the welfare of humanity in his in- 
fected minfi, becomes a callous brute to his friends and family when 
they venture to claim a personal share of his existence. When he hears 
• the bugle call from the passes, he gets up from his dinner table, grabs 
his overcoat and flag, an^ steps over the arms of liis crying children 
into tlie arms of his new mistress, the people, to whom he belongs and 
to whom he thinks he owes primary allegiance. If humanity demands it, 
he will slaughter all objects of his individual aflFcction, and his' forti- 
tude and choice will be entered on tlie heroic pages of history as we 
have done ^^'ith that virtuous Roman general ^ hom we are still taught 
to admire bccaifse he executed his own son on the ground that, though 
he had x^on a great \'ictory, he had done so lIX* disobeying orders. 

4. The Meaning of Neighbourhood 

No such development can occur in a srrLil! state, in which tlie 
organized power of the people can never become strong enough to 
frighten the individual out of his faith in tlit- personal existence and 
destiny of man. In contrast to his counterpart m great, populous states, 
the small-state citizen has much greater personal dignity, represent iitg, 
as he does, got an infinitesimally small share of the state so\ereignty, 
but a proportion that can defiantly assert itself. Since the concept ol 
sovereignty does not increase in cjuality with the increase in popula- 
tion — as even our ’political theorists still concede by granting pre- 
cedence amongst states to ftlphabetical position rather than political 
and military rank- -the effect of increasing population is the diminution 
of individual importance. A Liechtensteiner’s share m sf)vereignty is 
i/i3,oooih, a Russian’s 1/ 200,000,000th. 

Thus, the greater the aggregation, the more dwarfish becorm^s man. 
But this is not all, for along with the decline of a person’s share in 
sovereignty goes a decline in his share in government. Since effective 
legislatures cannot expand their 1 lembership in proportion to the 
grow'th of their countries, increasing populatiorl must ultimately lessen 
democratic representation. In 1790, the average i onstitucncy of a mem- 
ber of the Hous^of Representatives in the United States comprised 
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33.000 citizens. If this ratio wera still to prevail, the membership of the 
House would today be in the neighbourhood of 4,560, a figure that 
would make any sensible legislative action all but impossible. As a 
result, as our population increased, adjustment had to be made by 
increasing not the number but the burden of representatives, so that to- 
day the constituency of an American congressman contains on the 
average almost 350,000, and in some instances more than 900,000 
people. By contrast, as ihe following figures show, ili^ burden of 
representation is lessened and i^s effecti\ eness increased as the popula- 
tion of a country is smaller. Thus the average* constituency comprises 

81.000 citizens in Great Britain, 66,000 in /ranee, 42,000 in Belgium, 

30.000 in Sweden, 24,000 in S'v^ iizcrland, and i i,ooo in Israel.^ 

All this shows that only the small state fulfils the requirements of 
both individualistic and democratic existence. It is individualistic be- 
cause it fits the small physical si/e of man so much better than the 
colossal robes of large powers which, far from clothing ^nd protect- 
ing the indi\idual, smother him. And it is dcmocranc because ot its 
p! inability to os'^rwhelrn the citi/en, who is at all time" capable 

not only of participating in go\ernment but also ot resisting go\ern- 
menral encroachments without tlie intermecliar\ ot powerful organiza- 
tions. The ciri/en can go his own wav' in pursuit of liis happinc s 
w’ithout ; eding to conform to organized opinions and wa\s of hte 
simply because they are uplield by the multitudes. He i" free, not be- 
cause freedom is laid d^wn as one of his constitutional right" but be- 
cause iTo auth(^rity disposC",of enough pt;wer to impede hi" freedom, 
w'hich is much safer. He will ne\er Ik* annihilatcxl bv the ‘digiiu\’ of 
offices whose purpose is to be at his d1spos.1I, and w l:ose sig' . will 
hardly delude him into iKluning in tlie tuncnonal superiopir\ ot tliose 
whose constitutional task it is to W lus mtern^rs. It is quite difierent in 
large states, where we lx‘gin to address the public la\ator\ attendant, 
once his lavatoru^s add up to imprcsNiv enough totals, as His Excel- 
lency and call him Minister of Public 1 1 \ giene, from w !u>m w econsider 
It an honour if he lets us wait not more than fitttvn minutes. 

Finally and this is again because of mir small pl;\ sical stature we 
can find the fulfilment of our happiness onl\ within relaii%el\ narrow 
geographic limits. ma\ sing expanse el\ ‘From rite MiMinrains to 
the Oceans*, but we nevd only put a patiioiic mountaincx " to the ocean 
for which he clamours, or the seafarer into a jHMcetul Aipine iu\ stack, 
to realize the magnitude of their mi^'r\ and the meaninglessness ot \ ist 

^ Tht figures of this |;Sbragraiph art* taktn Irom Lmanuel C oiler, *C an a Ct'n- 
gressman Serve 900,000 People?*, Tht AVu- )'ork Ttmti 11 March 1051. 
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area concepts when it comes to the question of personal happiness. 
What we love is not distance but neighbourhood. They alone have a 
personal meaning for Us. This is why the President of the United States 
will for ever go to his Hydepark, Independence, or Gettysburg, if he 
wants to be truly happy. To be President in Washington, in spite of 
all the glamour and power of his office, is an exacting burden. There is 
no charm in his relations with his people, who must be fed with a con- 
tinuous outpouring of oratory, prayers, and citations of God. But to 
be President of the United States in 'independence amongst neigh- 
bours and friends, with^diom one does not orate but chat, that is 
something quite different.\"he burden becomes pleasure, as everything 
becomes light and bearable within narrow limits. Only within small 
units can man, in his small bulk, feel at home. 

5. The Ideal Si^e of States 

Tliere is one ether question to answer in connection with the prob- 
leYn of a state’s internal democracy. What is its ideal size? Up fo what 
point can a political community grow without endangering the 
sovereignty of the individual? And conversely, down to \\'hat point 
can it shrink without defeating the purpose of its existence? Is it pos- 
sible that a state might be too little as well as too large? 

The size of everx thing, as we have seen, is determined by the func- 
tion it fulfils. The function of the state is to fiirnish its members with 
protection and certain other social adv^a^tages which could *not be 
obtained in'a solitary pioneer existence. This indicates that a state com- 
posed, let us say, of only five or six families, might indeed be too little. 
But we have already seen that this constitutes no serious problem, for 
whenever things, be they physical tor social atoms, are too small or 
lack in density, tliey begin to form aggregations and ‘run together 
naturally for mutual help and readily coalesce to form stable tribes 
and communities’. The questitin is, when does a community become 
stable? 

From a political point of view, it begins to fulfil its purpose at a 
population figure that may conceivably Be lower than a hundred. Any 
group that can form a village, can form a stable and sovereign society. 
A country such as Andorra, with a present population of less than 
seven thousand, lias led a perfectly healthy and undisturbed existence 
since the xime of Charlemagne. However, a cofnmunity has not only 
political purposes. It has also a cultural function to perform. While it 
may produce an yJeal democracy at its smallest density, this is not 
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sufficient to provide the variety pf different individuals, talents, tastes, 
and tasks to bring out civilization as well. From a cultural point of view, 
the optimum size of a population must therefore be somewhat larger. 
Economically, it is big enough when it can furnish food, plumbing, 
highways, and fire trucks, politically, when it can furnish the tools of 
justice and defence, and culturally, when it can afford theatres, aca- 
demies, universities, and mns. Bat even if it is to fulfil this extended 
purpose, a population needs hardly to number more than t»n or twenty 
thousand to judge from the ear^ Greek, Italian, or German city-states. 
With a population of less than a bundled thoiismd, the Archbishopric 
of Salzburg produced magnificent churchts/a uni\eisit\, sc\eral other 
schools of higher learning, and Half a dozen theatres in little capital 
city alone. Thus we can say that though there u a lower limit to the 
ideal size of a communit\, it is haidly of an\ practical sigmficmce, 
particularly if we ha\e onK its economic and politicL.1 purpose in 
mind. 

The main question, as alv\a\s, concerns the uppea limit Aristotle 
ha<^ .^ovwercd this wiilKlirit\ and precision in the following pissage 
from his Pc 'tries (VII, 3) 

‘A state, tlicn, only begins to exist wlien it has attained a oopi Ktion 
sufficient for 1 good life in the political communii\ u mi\ indeed, 11 it 
somewhat exceed this numbei, be a greater siite But, as I was i\ ing, 
there myst be a limit hat should be the limit will !;e scer- 

tained ^y experience F(;r both go\ernois md gc \(.rn*(^ I i\c dunes to 
perfoim. The speci il lunet*t)ns of i go\trno' a e "o conrund and 
judge. But if the citizens ot a state are to judge ind to distribute oftices 
according to merit, then tht\ must know e leh other s clifrae^er he»e 
they do not possess this knowledge, both the election to o nct'^ and 
the decision of lawsuits will go wV)ng NX hen the popul ition is \er\ 
large they are manifesth settled 11 hiphi/ird, wl i».li L.ka K ought nor 
to be. Besides, in an o\erp()f uhms sttte toreigncrs and metics will 
readily acquire the rights oi citizen , tor wio will iinc^ ilicin out" 
ClearK tlicn the best limit of the popul ition ot a si itc: is the 1 irgest 
number which suflices for the^purposes ot life, md c in bo t iken in r a 
single Mew.’* 

From a political as well as a cultural point 01 Mew, tins is indeed the 
ideal limit to the size of a state, a limit that pro\ ides a p ^mlanon large 
enough ‘for a good lie in the pijitical communin', and \et small 
enough to be well governed since it ‘can be taken in at a single 
^ Anstotic, op b 
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view'.* It is this kind of state that exists in a number of Swiss cantons 
here alone we can still find the old and cherished institution of direct 
democracy. They are so small that their problems can be surveyed from 
every church tower and, as a result, be solved by every peasant widiout 
the befuddling assistance of profound theories and glamorous guessers. 
However, modern techniques have given some elasticity to the concept 
of what can be taken in at a single view, extending the population limit 
of healthy ^tnd manageable societies from hundreds of thousands to 
perhaps ei^ht or ten pidhoR- But beyond this, our vision becomes 
blurred and our instruments of social control begin to develop defects 
which neither the phj'^i^l nor the social sciences can surmount. For 
at that point, w^e come face to face with the instability which nature 
has imposed on oveisize. Fortunately, there are few' tribes on earth 
numbering even that much, considering that the great powers are not 
homo^ftieous tribe states but, with the exception of the United States, 
artificially fused conglomerates. And even the United States, though a 
homogeneous l^irge powder, is composed of a number of small states 
which may ultimately break down its present# homogeneity. 


6. J^xternal Democracy 

So far, this chapter has discussed the inherent internal democracy of 
small states. If, in addition, w^e now^ assume not only the existence of 
individual small states,, but of u small-state s^siem^ imposing a'acework 
pattern of littleness on entire continents, democracy becomes u reality 
also from -an external point of viev', bringing its benefits not only to 
various individuals bur also to various groups and societies. It is quite 
obvious that the multitude of different indnidiial and regional wills 
and preferences can be much better served in a small-state world than 

^ Many other piolitical philosophers and reformers were more specific though 
less profound than Aristode in diifining the ideal size of their communities. But it 
is interesdng to find how many placed so great a value on the smallness of the 
social unit. Plato thought a population of 5,040 was the best. 'I'homas More’s 
towns in Utopia held 6,coo families. Charks Fourier's phalansteries contained 400 
to 600 families or 1,500 and 1,600 individuals. Hoberi Owen's parallelo^ranu 
comprised 500 to 2,000 members, and Horace Greeley's associations were to num- 
ber from ‘some hundreds to some thousands of persons'. William Morris en- 
visaged a return to a society from which all big cities had disappeared, and Lon- 
don dissolved into a number of villages separated by woods. It is also significant 
that so many ideal societies' such as More’s Utopia, Campanclla's City of the Sun, 
or Bacon’s New Atlantis, were placcd'on islands wl/bse enchantment our ima- 
gination invariably attributes to their seclusion and the narrowness of their con- 
fines. As Marlowe says, there are ‘infinite riches in a little room'. 
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in I large-power system or, wgrse still, in one superrcolossal single 
world state. In a tightly united one-power continent, for instance, 
embracing three or four hundred million people, tlie form of state must 
either be republican or monarchical in its entire expanse. Its form of 
government must either be democratic or totalitarian. Its economic 
system either socialist or capitalist. In eacli case, the system existing in 
one corner of tlie map must exist also in tlie opposite corner. A huge 
mass of people must accept one special system though nea#ly half of it 
may be opposed to it. When hAy voted to l:iecome a republic after 
World War II, the entire southern part of the country, though voting 
oven^’hclmingly in favour of the mfmarchv’, had to go along against 
its political wishes witli the rest of the countrv because it v.as in- 
separably linked with a predominantly republican North iliat outvoted 
not only its owm monarcliists, but the entire population of a different 
external geographic region— the South. The flexible adaptability to 
multitudes of individual desires, x\hich is such an essential feature of 
true democracy, is thus completel} lacking in the rigid framev^ork of 
I:iiie j^ower organi/.aiicm whose very oneness represents a smothering 
totalitarian characteristic. 

Now let Us see liow tlie picture of the same pnluicil landscape looks 
if organized on a small-state pattern, A -tnouniain-vallev state decides 
to go arLadiist and abolish government ahojacrtlier. A ciiv -state wants 
to be a republic; another wants to be ruled b\ a hereditarv prince; a 
third by*an arclibisbop; « tourili by triumvirs; a filth b\ two consuls; a 
sixth b^- a constitutional kir;g; a seventh by oligarchs; an eigluh by a 
president to be chosen every tliree years and endowed with semi- 
dictatorial powers; a ninth hv a president chosen even sever vears 
and with no function other than to receive toreign diplomats and kiss 
their ladies’ hands; a tenth wants lo combine socialism w itli mona.rcliv 
and democracy; an eleventh communism with monarchy and abso- 
lutism; and a twelfth a co-operative svsieiii w ith a sprinkling ot aristo- 
cracy. 

If man had not manifested so many different political temperaments 
and economic desires, liistorv would not have known so many govern- 
mental and economic systems. None ot these has any inherent superi- 
ority over others. Their onlv value is that they are chosen by their 
peoples. Since no absolute value adheres to any single institution, why 
should not as many individuals have as many differe* . instttuiions as 
they like instead of having all to use a single costume winch halt of 
them might consider^ot to their taste.^ If trceciom ot chote'e is con- 
sidered an advantage economically, why not also poltticallv.^ For, with 
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a great multitude of systems prey iiling in an area inhabited'' by 
hundreds of millions of people, it becomes mathematically inevitable 
that far more individuals are able to obtain what their licafts desire 
than if the same region w-'ere to permit only a single system, even 
as in a restaurant many more people can obtain satisfaction if the menu 
includes a great variety of dishes rather than a single one w'hich can be 
made palatable to all only through the propaganda of the cook. Since 
variety ani change are essential prerequisites of democracy, uniform 
systems, however excellent they may fee, spreading over vast regions, 
are necessarily totalitarian in space and, since it is almost impossible to 
change them, totalitarianVlso in time. 

But the chief blessing of a small-state system is perhaps less its 
flexible ability to create satisfying political condition', for a much 
greater number of individuals than is possible in large-state set-ups; it 
is its gift of a freedom which hardly e\er registers if it is pronounced 
because it is of a kind that seems to ha\e become extinct long ago. Vi'e 
no longer feel ite absence, so accustomed have we become to the night- 
iViares of our day. It is x\\g freedom from issues e 


7. Freedom from Issues 

Ninety per cent of our intellectual miseries ar(‘ due to ilie fact that 
almost everything in our li\e> has become an ism, an issue. X^'lien we 
w’ant to build a hou'.e or a street, we face iIk' issue of city planning 
which is a battle-ground l)Ctween tradiponal and modern Schools, 
functional'and artistic designs, American or Russian concepts. W hen 
we talk of education, we face the issue of pragmatism or great bookism. 
When we talk of children, we face the issue of inhibitionism or dis- 
inhibitionism. ^X'hen we talk of sex^it is Freud versus Jung. hen we 
discuss politics, we cannot pronounce a single word that is not an issue. 
Artists get into guilt tantrumn if they find they have painted something 
that has nothing to do with the social issues weighing down on our 
cocktail hours. Professors get upset when they discover they have 
ser\ed tlic truih instead of the commemw ealih. Our life’s efforts seem 
to be committed exclusively to the task of discovering where we stand 
in what battle raging about what issue. 

But what are issues.^ Sparks kindled by some spontaneous com- 
bustion of minds and flitting aimlessly through people’s brains w^hich 
act as involuntary conductors because in modotn crowd life we stand 
too closely together to escape infection. Thfy are uncontrollable 
phenomena of larjje-scale existence, transmitting themselves across the 
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entile surface of the and .creating the necessity- in those they 

brush of participating intellectually in wliatever movement may arise 
in whatever corner of whatever continent. If a Korean soldier crosses 
the 38tli IVallel, we are hit by shock waves in Ncw' Jersey, and if a 
Siberian Kskimo sneeze-, near the North I\)Ie, some Chileans and 
Englishmen will be jerked into battle positions off the shores of Argen- 
tina. The lirtlest causes sweep like tidal waves over the world from one 
end to the other, forcing us to take sides wherever we ar^, to debate 
them at lunsh with our friends^iri a hundred lan^uages, and to start 
divorce proceedings against our wives if we disaii:re(* on them in our 
beds. In the intellectual oneness of our work! cr)mmunit\, we react to 
ever) force like the interlocked springs m those old mattresses. Even 
if we are not immediately touched, we are depressed bv them. Ever)' 
damn thing in this world has become* evervbodv’s i^sue. 

The blessing of a small-state world now seems quite tl^ar. \^hth its 
countless isolating boundaries, the problems oi remote reiijons remain 
remote. They cannot transmit them'^elves uni^er^allv bei^ausc thev are 
hein b k b\ the aut(»clirfionoiis problems ot other hide regions which, 
confined wninn narrov^. limits, caniKn become ’ssues. Instead of being 
in a perpetual state of war, one will now be ii/e’leau ilh involved in it 
onl) if It comes to one’s ovui b(>undaiigs wbi^l L'pj'ens rclanvclv 
rarel). In^.e'id of l)eing the invcduntirv paiiKiiMiit in dailv blix^d^hed, 
murder, massacres, whith is the cause of (>iir : JIinK e\isrence. we sliall 
become then vm messes •onl v when thev h ippe^ nev' f’oo^ which 
again Ifa ppens onlv rarelv .^In>tead of being udu^ed to perpetual 
mourning In our forced p.irticipaiion in evervbodv tlseC p issmg, we 
shall be free to eiijov rlie pleasures of life, e\pericncmg the sorn s of 
deatli onl) when it stnkes nc\.r us wIikp agnn liappem nnlv i gel). 
A small-state world, bv dividing otir univers,.!. permancm, mipersona! 
miseries into small, discontinuous, and personal incident^, ft u returns 
us from the mistv s(’>mhieness <>t an exi^i^tKO m v hwh v e ^ge noihang 
hut ghost K shadows of meaningless issues, to the bhs^ ot reahiv winch 
we can find onlv in our neighbours and (Uir neighboiirliootb. There 
alone, love is love, and se\ is se\, and j:»as>Km is passion. It we hare a 
man, it is not bee nise he is a c«>mmunisi Inn 1 h cause he is nastv, and it 
we love him it is not because he is a pamin l)m ix.‘cause he n a gentle- 
man. In neighhourhoods eveiv tiling becomes part ol >ui personal 
experience. Nothing remains an impei'sonal issue. I he tabloids wnli 
their delight in pimtinji unadulieraU’d deieciive, sex, and crime sroius 
in a w.ald in which t^verv tiling else' has K'come a part of liighbrow 
social attitudes show our still Iiiigeiing v earning fot^ihe one frex'dom 
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which no political theorist ever seenut to appreciate and which never- 
theless was the chief reason of the happiness of past generations even 
in the absence of other freedoms — the freedom from issues. 

S. The Unifiers j Aristotle^ ShaWy and God 

We liaveseen in this cliapter that the only chance for democracy and 
its underlyhig individualist principles, without whicli Western civiliza- 
tion is unthinkable, lies in the little stite and a little-state system, and 
that the principal danger to our cherished heritage of personal free- 
dom lies, not in our disunion which preserves littleness, but in the 
process of union which obliterates it. Yet it is precisely this which our 
schoolmasters prescribe for us. Crushed by the intellect-killing but 
emotionally appealing weight of great physical power, they have drawm 
their scornful daggers against the small and placed everything that has 
size, bulk, qv mass on glittering altars. They have persuaded us to w'or- 
ship the coloss'til and then w^ere amazed that we w^orshi|)ped Hitler 
who w'as nothing — but he w'as colossal. They have praised to tlie 
heavens the enormity of the Roman empire and w^ere amazed that we 
worshipped Mussolini along with the ancient Caesars who were 
nothing — but they were enormous. They have praised the dc\'elop- 
ment of massive powers, of the unification of East and Vi'est, of the 
creation of first tw o w'orlds and, finally, glor)' of glories if it conies, of 
the one w^orld, though the one-state world is«nothing hut totalitarian- 
ism projected into the international plane,- 

They cannot see tliat the great w^ord unity, which they pronounce 
w'ith such sojemnity and preach down to us from every pulpit, is to a 
true democrat w hat to a boxer’s eye is his advers<try\ fist. If dri\’en too 
far, it not only destroys the individual but the stale as well, as Aristotle, 
to quote once more this most lucid of all political theorists, so con- 
ciselv reasoned when he wrote in another passage of his Politico 
(II, 2): 

‘Is it not obvious that a state may at length attain such a degree of 
unity as to be no longer a state? - since the nature of a stare is to be a 
plurality, and in tending to greater unity, from being a state, it becomes 
a family, and from being a family, an individual. So that we ought not 
to attain this greatest unity even if we could, for it w'ould be the 
destruction of the state. Again, a s<ate is not mcde up only of so many 
men, but of different kinds of men; for similars do not constitute a 
state! It is not lilje a military alliance . . . Again, in another point of 
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view, this extreme unification of i. state is clearly not good; for a family 
is more self-sufficient tHan an individual, and a city than a family, and a 
city comes into being when the community is large enough to be self- 
sufficing. If then self-sufficiency is to be desired, ilie lesser degree of 
unity IS more desirable than the greater/ 

Only in a time of crisis has unitv sense, v. hen indi\ iduals and peoples 
are bound to live in a ‘military alliance’ and many of our Ideals must 
temporarily be suspended. But I'n all oilier periods unitv, v.hich i:, the 
great ideal of ilie toialitarians and collectivists, is the principal danger 
confronting the democrats. Th< > do not vAint to'liave single parties 
but several parties, nor single stares but man\ states. Their principles 
are based on diversitv and balance, not on unitv and it^ natural con- 
comitant, tvrannv. It is for this rea>on that the British, once orld 
War 11 was won, closed their ears to the appeals for continuing their 
superblv functioning vv at -time unitv, and chose instead j much less 
efficient and much more bungling paitv government. Similarlv, the 
Ainer.can electorate, in* a health} assertion of democratiL principles, 
rejected in the presidential elections ot 1948 the candidate who cam- 
paigned loftilv on the platform of national unitv. V* ith the war over, 
the) saw no '•easoii win rhev should not return t('» tlicir cusiomar’ 
ways of partisanship and bungling in government which, is long as it 
can be afforded, is alwa\s a guarantee of freedom from governmental 
interference inn^ one’s personal life. 

Unitv, to a clemocrit, is a dangerom \ i^e Ii obhrerites the sove- 
reigniv of tlie individual. But bevond this, the preceding chapter has 
show n, 11 is contrarv to all purposes of creation. The K.w 01 the ur erse 
IS harmonv, not unitv, winch, even inteUcctu ilK , we are almost unable 
to grasp. Whenever we lav our liJndN on something tliat appears a 
umtv, a oneness, it seems to dissolve W e inav lav our hinds on space, 
and suddenlv it melts awav int^ the fatlu^iless depth ot time. W'e ma} 
hold something as a piece of deid matter, and suddenlv it disappeirs 
in a flash and vibrates in foim ot cnergv. 

So contiar} to man’s purpose are the ci^ncepis of union and unirv 
that attempts at ostablisliing one-woild sv stems seem almost blasphe- 
mous. It would be a good thing it oui Tnodern unitiers wcmld le-read 
the ''torv of the Tower of Balxd to learn wliat God Him^ It thought of 
union. It miglii cure at least some (>f them ot iheir mental aHhenon. 
In the dawn of hisK^r'Ji, as in our dav, men became i^hsessed with a 
mania lor unification, md thev wanted not onlv to live in a single state, 
hut in a single giant tower that was to be taller tl\.in even the ntw 
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headquarters of tlie United Nations* in New York. But unlike* our 
modern politicians and many a bishop, God was not at all pleased with 
this. He considered it an arrogant challenge to His design. Having 
created men as sparkling individuals in His own image, He justly 
resented their wanting nothing more ambitious than to exist as 
mass-men in the depersonalized animal warmth of a communal hive. 
So, instead of praising them, He considered their undertaking blas- 
phemy, aqi punished them by taking away even the little unity they 
had possessed up till then, the unity of'ianguage. 

And this is \\lut unification still constitutes today blasphemy, 
leading, as all blasphemy'must, not to rewards but punishment. The 
nations ha\e been created to live apart, nor together, as otherw'ise the\ 
w'ould obMOusl) not ha\e cieated themseKes in the first place. Such 
was even the opinion of the Secretary (General of the League of Nations, 
not the real one, of course, bur the one of Bernard Shawl’s play (rcncia 
who, when^contemplating the terrors of unii\, mused: 

‘ ‘The organization of nations is the oiganization of world wai. If 
two men want to fight how do \oii pre\ent them. b\ keeping them 
apart, not h\ bunging them together. W'hen tlie nations kept aj)at!, 
w'ar was an occa‘>ional and exceptional thing: now the Lecigue hangs 
o\er Europe like a perpetual war cloud.’’ 

^ Cicore,.? B<*marcl Sluiu, (rentxa, i.\nihchni' Rtpni\hi.J, Lrood 
New ^ ork Dodd, Mead C<< , 
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Chapter Seven 

THE GLORY OF THE SMALL 

‘Ycl It was Ikti in naiiuU c i tcllaimn of 
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menr of Ins intellect. l|e abhors phxMcal powu be\tmd me degree 
that IS r cessary for the enjoMiient ot a heahh\ hte. He w ll dehuhi 111 
tlic strength that enables him to engage in aildetie competition or in 
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fights such as those fought by me4ieval knights, which were iioblc 
because they were personal. But he will find no enchantment in the 
accumulation of massive power such as is produced by well-organized, 
mindless masses, and is capable of running against other well-organized, 
mindless masses. 

Wherever the element of mass is introduced, the individual is killed 
even if he survives physically. Man’s life lies in the spirit, and the spirit 
can develqp only in the unoppressive shelter of a small society. It is no 
coincidence, therefore, that the worlrf* s culture has been produced in 
little states. Not by little states — a point that cannot be enough empha- 
sized in our community-worshipping age, since states, communities, 
nations, or people of any sort, form, or size are here to furnish us with 
street cars or sewage-disposal plants, not with thoughts; with material 
facilities, not with ideas — but in little states. Tliis is their greatness and 
their glory. And there are several reasons for this. 


i. Cultural Diversion of Aggressive Energies 

The citizen of a small state is not by nature either Ixftter or wiser 
than his counterpart in a large power. He, too, is a man Hfull of imper- 
feaions, ambitions, and social vices. But he lacks the power with 
which he could gratify them in a dangerous manner, since even the 
most powerful organization from w'hich he could derive his strength 
— the state — is permanently reduced to relative ineffectuaincfas. \X'hile 
the wings of his imagination remain untoyclied, the wings of hii \ icious 
deeds are clipp)ed. A small-state individual may still murder, attack, or 
rape, but not in the voracious and unbalanced way possible in large 
powers, since he is kept in easy check during most of his lifetime !)v 
numerous and always ready and mobile balancing forces. 

Political power games in small states are, therefore, rarely anything 
but actual games, never abs^irbing the ambitions of individuals to the 
exclusion of all other interests. What if someone succeeds in intriguing 
himself into the position of president, prince, prime minister, or dicta- 
tor.^ He cannot do very much with it, however great his title. He w'ould, 
of course, adore to shake the world fn the grand historic manner, 
creating terror and futile horror as did Hiller or Stalin — if he only 
could. But, hilas^ he can not. Where should he get tlic weapons.^ Where 
the armies.^ He may be gble to stage a few murders with impunity, but 
even that would not make him a historic figur^. and could not occupy 
his talents long enough to save him from borec^om. He is a master, but 
has not enou^ submissive citizens to master. A barmaid will have 
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en(Aigh courage to resist his adv^ices if he should rely on his power in- 
stead of his gallantry. And there will be few of his prospective victims 
who, like Dante, Schiller, or Wagner, could not withdraw themselves 
from his jurisdiction by walking or riding a few miles by night, arriving 
an hour later in a different state. The job of exercising power in grand 
Style in a little state carries little satisfaction. 

But human ambition ravages in the small-state politician’s heart none 
the less. Seeing the conventional road to historic eminerlte blocked, 
such as the road of battle glory for which one needs no mind at all, and 
which can l>e trodden w'ithout intellectual equipment by an Afghan 
water-carrier, an Austrian paperhanger, oi^a Byzantine whore as suc- 
cessfully as by a graduate from any military academy, he has no other 
way of sneaking into the coveted pages of history than by applying 
his intelligence to man’s higher aspirations. This is harder, but it 
is the only chance of obtaining honourable mentioii besides the 
conquerors. 

Thus Wolf Dietrich, a famous prince-archbishop ©f .Salzburg — to 
give one of a myriad e.xamples — reputedh put the torch to liis 
cathedral as Goering did to the Reichstag, not to create an issue, how- 
ever, but to* build a monument to his taste that should outlast tlie 
victories of Alexander. Vl'ith no chance of enlarging his possessions, 
his aggressiveness was diverted into the construction of a magnihcent 
Renaissance cathedral whose la^ade l>ecame the incomparable backdrop 
o( Jlrer^mariy the still flc^irishing central attraction of the Salzburg festi- 
vals. iTis successors built otjier churches, all \\holK unnecessary but 
each more beautiful than the other, ble\^ tunnels througli rocks, hewed 
theatres out of mountainsides, built lo\ely fountams^and go ceous 
marble pools in wdiich their horses could bathe in the heaf of summer, 
and lovingly created enchanting forest castles for their fertile mistresses. 
They turned Salzburg, the tiny capital of a state of less than two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, into one of i!tc world’s architectural gems. 
This is nothing, of course, compared iili the construction of auto- 
stradas, Maginot and Siegfried lines, battle cruisers, rockets, or atom 
bombs, producible only in large powers which, because they ca/i 
produce them, to be driven into producing notliing elss. 

The first reason for the intense cultural producri\ eness found in little 
states lies tlius in the fact that the absence of power ^ ill almost in- 
variably turn rulers who might otherwise have bee\)me common 
arsonists and aggresscys into patrons of learning and the arts. They 
cannot afford the maijiienance of an army of soldiers, but the main- 
tenance of a dozen artists is uitliin the fiscal reacli of^even the poorest 
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local prince. And since in a small-sftjte world, every country is {ur- 
Tounded by multitudes of other small states, each artistic achievement 
in one will kindle in all the others the fierce flame of jealousy that can- 
not be quenched except by accomplishments which surpass those of all 
the neighbours. Since this, in turn, produces new jealousies, the process 
of creative production can never come to an end in a small-state system. 
To realize tliis we need only glance at Europe’s countless little cities. 
It is there, «ot in the great metropolitan additions in w^liich some of 
them have ‘been drowned, that we finit the main part of our cultural 
heritage, since nearly every little city has at one time or other been the 
capital of a soverei^ state.^he overwhelming number, splendour, and 
wealth in’palaces, bridges, theatres, museums, cathedrals, universities, 
and libraries w'e do not ow e to the magnanimity of great empire builders 
or w'orld unifiers, w'ho usually prided themselves on their ascetic 
modes of life, but to those ever-feuding rulers who wanted to turn their 
capital into another Atliens or another Rome. And since each of them 
imposed the imprint of his particular personality on his creations, w e 
find, instead of the giant dullness and uniformity of later colossalism, 
as many fascinating differences in arcliiteciural pattern and artistic styles 
as there w'ere rulers and little states. 

2. Relief from Social Servitude 

A second reason for their cultural fertility Vi dial small stai^^s, with 
their narrow dimensions and insignificajit problems of corrtmunal 
living, give- their citizens the time and leisure w'ithoui w hich no great 
art could be developed. So negligible is the business of government 
that only a frac"tion of an individual’s energies needs to be diverted into 
the channel of social service. Society runs almost on its own momen- 
tum and thus permits tlie dedication of the principal part of the citizen’s 
life to die improvement of di^ individual rather than to the service of 
the state. 

This is quite different in the case of large powers w'hose enormous 
social demandf are such diat they consume practically all the available 
•energy not only of their direct servants bift of the citizens as well in the 
mere task of keeping their immobile, clumsy societies going, and pre- 
venting their social services from collapsing. Forever afraid of break- 
ing underneath their owm weight, they can never release their popula- 
tions from the servitude of pressii\g their colly:tive shoulders to the 
wheels of their stupendous enterprise. Their purpose mus^t by force of 
circumstance turn away from the grace of individual living to the 
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purftan virtue of co-operation wkich is the law of some highly efficient 
animal societies but was not originally m^ant to be the piimary concern 
of human living. 

As a result, in large powers it is no longer the cultivation of learning 
and art in an atmosphere free of the issues of the day that counts, but the 
breeding of social analysts; mass specialists, efficiency experts; and engin- 
eers. It is no longer the great poet or great architect who reaps society’s 
principal honours, but the socially useful mechanic, the cffganizer or 
what is so appropriately calledW engineer of human relations. 

True, artists and writers may still share in ilie applause of the 
masses, but only if they produce things o{»social significance. If they 
fail to do so, if they cannot be interpreted except in the antiquated terms 
of individual accomplishment, they are considered reckless parasites. A 
singer may still be appreciated, but only if he produces mass swooning. 
His art, whatever it is, is then obviously socially important, affecting as 
it does such vast numbers. But the principal honours willj)e rescr\'ed 
to those who acquit themselves of the chief task of-a large socien', 
%/iiich 's: TO keep it matMally aWwq. This is not unjustified, because this 
is indeed a task which, as Aristotle said, is in a large power comparable 
to the job of^holding together the universe*. Vl'ith our dependence on 
massive existence for individual surNivat, every occupation disposing 
of a mu^ iplying element l>ecomes important on that account alone, 
while quality ceases to be a criterion of value altogether. A public utility 
director, whose task wrrtild be considered menial m a little state, thus 
emerges as a social leader c>Ufirst rank in a large one. A raiser of live- 
stock, if the number of his cattle exceeds fi\e hundred, ceases to be a 
peasant and lakes on the glamour of royali\ . A washrooyt attenca ir, as 
already pointed out, dresses in tails, rents a box at tlie opera, and 
assumes the title of Excellency if tlie number ol toilet scats he has to 
maintain in hygienic condition runs into the millions. E\en crooks, it 
they cheat in impressive totals, are treated wiiii awestruck respect, 
which again brings to mind Saint Augustine, tliat saintly deprecator of 
the big, w ho tells in the City of CoJ (Book I\\ C^hapter I\ ) the tollow'- 
ing charming story: 

. . for elegant and excellent was tJwi pirate’s answer to the great 
Macedonian Alexander, who had taken him: the king a king him how 
he durst molest the seas so, lie replied w ith a tree spirit, “How darest 
thou molest the w'hole jvorld.^ But liecause I do it w idi a little ship only, 
I am called a thief; Uiou doing it with a great na\y, art called an 
emperor.” 
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With modem society so completely absorbed by the task of*sur- 
viving physically the choking crowd conditions it has created, it is 
not surprising that.it should consider the achievements in the fields of 
the social sciences, technology, hygiene, and so forth, as the ultimate 
accomplishment of civilization.* But civilization has nothing to do with 
this. Tube's, furnaces, and bathrooms are all essential and useful for 
material comfort and collective vitality, but they are not monuments of 
what we »iSill culture. Culture is the portrait of an angel or a street 
urchin, which a modem would be all6wed to paint only with a heavy 
social issue in mind but which a true artist paints for its own sake. 
Culture lies in catliedrals tmd lofty spires whose sole purpose is to be 
beautiful. Socially they are completely useless. One cannot use their 
floor space as a garage, nor their wind-swept rooms high in the towers 
as offices, nor their weird gargoyles as iced-water fountains. So they 
can no longer be built, for where could anyone find the time and 
leisure in a’lr exacting age to create something whose sole value is the 
^pleasure it gives to tlie discerning eyes of his maker or his God? Tiie 
few monuments w'hich mass society still docs Sponsor— and even these 
are not for the glory of God but its own glorification, such as the monu- 
ments it erects to those who died so that the community might live, 
and who are symbolized characteristically not by some heart-broken 
mother's son but by a callously depersonalized unknown soldier -must 
be utilitarian in nature. So, instead of baroque fountains wasting 
precious water, or statues wasting prcciou^ metals, wc now build 
memorial hospitals, memorial parks, and memorial community halls. 
Everything, everything has to be subordinated to social needs. Cul- 
turally, vast-srale living has become sterile. Vt'hat the populous nations 
of the w'orld still possess in true civilization is not their own creation 
but the heritage of a past that granted the essentials to artistic creation; 
time for musing, slowness of pace, and, above all, relief from siultily- 
ing social service. 

Arnold J. Toynbee, in his A Study of History^ has indicated this vital 
connection between cultural productivity and relief from exacting social 
tasks by tracing the development of inieyectual greatness not to partici- 
pation in, but withdrawals from, social living. He finds this to be the case 

*. . . in the lives of mystics and saints and statesmen and soldiers and 
historians and philosophers and poets, as well as in the histories of 

^ ‘For that reason,’ writes Ortega y Gasset, ‘as Sper^erhas very well observed, 
It was neces&ary, just as in our day, to construct enormous buildings. The epcK'h 
of the masses is the epoch of the colossal. Wc arc lining then tinder the brutal 
empire of the mas^>.’ (Op. cit., p. 13.) 
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natrons and states and churches^ Walter Bagehot expressed the truth 
we are seeking to establish when he wrote: “All the great nations have 
been prepared in privacy and in secret. 'Fhey have been comoosed far 
away from all distraction." 

In other words, all that is great in great nations is not the product 
of their period of power which kept them busy with occupying the 
limelight on the stage of history, but of the time when tlfty were in- 
significant and little. No powrfful country, being itself the chief dis- 
traction, could, of course, have stayed away from ‘all distraction’ or 
developed any genius ‘in privacy and in secret’. 

Toynbee mentions as examples of his theory men such as Saint Paul, 
Saint Benedict, Saint Gregory the Great, Buddha, .Mohammed, 
Machiavelli, Dante, and he might have added practically every great 
artist up to Gauguin or Shaw. The ivory tower, from wliich our time 
wants to drag every artist so that he may earn his living l^y facing the 
issues of the day and contributing to the collectne efforts of war and 
peace or whatever els^it may bo, is nothing but the place of with- 
drawal where the true monuments of i.iviliz,ation arc created in defiance 
of the clamour of the masses. 


J. The V jriety of Human Experience 

There is a third reason for tlie intense cultural productivity of the 
small, and the intellectual sierilii) of the large, ^late. Tins is the most 
important reason of all. SociericN may ha\e patrons o{ the arts as -^ilers. 
But ev'cn so they could do little without artists. And thf\' may pro\ ide 
the facilities for leisure and musing. But, again, these alone might not 
produce the creative impulse. What is needed in addition is the oppor- 
tunity for creative individuals to learn the truth vvithout which neither 
art, nor literature, nor philosophy can be de\ eloped. But to learn the 
truth in a world that is as manifold as ours and which manifests itself 
in such countless forms, incidents, and relationships, a creative indivi- 
dual must be able to participate in a great \ariety of personal ex- 
periences. Not in a great number, but in a great variety. And this is 
infinitely easier in a little state than a large one. 

In a large state, we are forced to li\e in tightly spec- ixed compart- 
ments, since populous societies not only make large-scale specialization 

* Arnold J. Toynbee, of //istory^ abndged version. New \ ork: Oxford 

University Press, 1947, p. 224. 
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possible but also necessary.^ As a result, our life’s experience is con- 
fined to a narrow segment whose borders we almost never cross, 
but within which we become great single-purpose experts. Shattered 
into the spectrum’s varied colours, we begin to see life as all red, all 
blue, or all green, while it appears in its true colour, white, only to 
those who ^it on the high controlling towers of government and are 
alone in a position to see the wheel of society actually turning. But 
they are so^usy with the task of co-ordination that they cannot com- 
municate to us the facts they perceive. Vhe rest of us are condemned to 
be segment dwellers, unblended and unblending, moving on moving 
particles which we consicter motionless, and knowing the screw we 
shape but not the engine of which it is part. 

Instead of experiencing many different things within surveyable 
limits, as did our enviable ancestors, we experience only one thing on 
a colossal plane. But this we experience innumerable times. Mechanics 
now meet only mechanics, doctors doctors, commercial artists com- 
mercial artists, garment workers garment workers, journalists journa- 
listb. Furnishing an existence within functionafized homogeneous little 
subnationalities, our modern labour unions and professional organiza- 
tions pride themselves that their members can nowadays' have every- 
thing from entertainment to education, hospitalization, vacations, 
and burial without ever stepping outside the cosy shelter of their 
organizations. It is considered snobbish, indecent, or treasonable to 
mix with anyone not of one’s kind. If a historian knows a p^sycho- 
analyst, he is suspected of being a lunatio. If a business man knows a 
sculptor, he fs suspected of being a sex pervert. If an engineer knows a 
philosopher, is suspected of being a spy. If an economist makes 
a pronouncement on a question which, by definition, belongs to the 
field of political science, he is coitsidered a fake. One of my own 
students accused me in open class of fraud when I ventured to correct 
a statement by him conceriting a fact of English political life. He 
rejected my correction by stating sternly that an economist could not 
possibly have authoritative knowledge in a field outside his own. If he 
claimed this nevertheless, he was either q genius or an impostor, indi- 
cating strongly that he considered me the latter. And he was right, of 
course. Even as an economist I am a fraud. The only field in which I 

This does not mean that specialization as such is undesirable. On the contrary, 
the purpose of every community, as indicated in the preceding chapter, is to foster 
it. But when It begins to obliterate the diversity of maSi which, at a lesser degree 
of perfection, it cultivates, its advantage turns into ruin*. This happens in, the exces- 
sive larg^scale spec^ization made possible in large states. 
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reallj^ know something concerns the documentation of international 
customs unions. There, I know everything, and, meaningless as it is, 
am probably the world's foremost authority. In every other field I have 
to trust to what other specialists have dug out. 

Because modern life makes it technically impossible to participate in 
manifold experiences, anything written nowadays in the massive crowd 
states is drawn not from life, but from the co-ordinated study of life. 
The world no longer crosses an author’s path. He must gG*out of his 
way and discover it indirectly aid laboriously from encyclopedias and 
monographs, or from the writings of other hard-working students. If 
he can afford it, he keeps a staff of researchej^ who do tlie learning and 
experiencing for him without knowing what all their work is for, while 
he himself does nothing but act as the mechanical computer of the 
figures which are fed into his system and w hose results are as much of a 
surprise to him as to anybody.^ No single individual, unless he is 
indeed a supergenius, lias the opportunity to experience the multitude 
of social and human problems that constitute life. But since culture is 
the product of individual perception of the whole scope of existence, 
the large state, which deprives the creati\'e individual of his fullness and 
dimensions in favour of a mechanically efficient but intellectually sterile 
community, can never be the proper soil on which -true civilization can 
flourish. 

The great advantage of the little state then is that, once it has 
‘attained ^ population siifficient for a good life in the political com- 
munity* it offers not only the advantages of a reasonable degree of 
specialization but also the opportunity for everybody to experience 
everything simply by looking out of the window. There is no passion 
or problem disturbing the heart of man or the peace of a large empire 
that would not exist also in a small country. But in contrast to the large 

^ A characteristic illustration of the new ways in which modem authors tackle 
the task of writing a book has been provided in ilic following account by Ramon 
Cuthrie, a friend and associate of Sinclair Lewis, describing tlie latter’s effort to 
write a novel on the problemr of labour: ‘It was in 1929 that Red [Sinclair Lewis] 
made his first attempt to write the labour novel. He and Dorothy were living on 
their farm in Vermont. A number pf autliorities on labour, economics, etc. were 
in residence as a consultant staff. One of the experts was the late Ben Stolberg; I 
have forgotten who the others were. Everybody except Red was buckled down 
to the job of writing die book. Red himself seemed radier baffled and discon- 
certed by the invasion. He would take naps, go for walks, read detective stories, 
get quiedy but purposefully drunk, turn out pot-boilers for “The Saturday Even- 
ing Post”, while the board (|f experts sat id solemn conclave laying out the novel.* 
(Ramon Cuthrie, ‘The Lakqr Novel that Sinclair Lewis Never Wrote’, New York 
Herald Tribune Book Review^ 10 February 1952. 
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empire, where their meaning lies hidt^en under the weight of countless 
duplications and in a multitude of disjointed specialized realms, they 
unfold themselves without the intermediary of analysts and .experts 
before the eyes of everybody, and with a clarity of outline and pur- 
pose that cannot be perceived elsewhere. A small state has the same 
govemme*ital problems as the most monumental power on earth, even 
as a small circle has the same number of degrees as a large one. But 
what in tlu latter cannot be discerned by an army of statisticians and 
specialized ihterpreters, could be pereeived by every leisurely stroller 
in ancient Athens. As a result, if we really want to go to the bottom of 
things, we have even tQ,day no other recourse after having tried 
Harvard and Oxford than to take down from their dusty shelves Plato 
or Aristotle. Indeed, the worth of Harvard and Oxford lies largely in 
the fact that they keep on their shelves the great men of little states. 

Yet these were no supermen. The secret of their wisdom was that 
they lived in a small society that displayed all the secrets of life before 
everybody’s eyes. They saw each problem not as a giant part of an 
unsurveyable tableau, but as a fraction of the composite picture to 
which it belonged. Philosophers, as also poets and artists, were by 
nature universal geniuses because they always saw the totality of life in 
its full richness, variety, and harmony without having to rely on 
secondhand information or to resort to superhuman efforts. Without 
going out of their way or making a special job of it, they could witness 
in a day’s passing jealousy, murder, rape, magnanimity, and bhss. Their 
life was a constant participation in human and political passions. It was 
not spent in modem one-dimensional incestuous intercourse with indi- 
viduals sharing one’s own interests, but in daily contact with everybody 
ranging from peasant wenches to rulers. As a result, they could write 
as competently on the subtleties of4political doctrines as on the nature 
of the universe or the tribulations of love. And the characters they 
created in marble or in verso? were not synthetic carriers of mass issues 
but human beings so full, true, and earthly that their unsurpassable 
veracity still captivates our imagination. 

4. The Testimony of History 

It is for these three reasons that the overwhelming majority of the 
creators of our civilization were the sons and daughters of little states. 
And it is for the same reasons that, wheneve^ productive small-state 
regions were ‘united and moulded into the foqnidable frame of great 
powers, they ceased to be centres of culture. 
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History presents an irrefutablp chain of evidence in this respect. All 
the great empires of antiquity, including the famous Roman Empire, 
have not created a fraction of the culture in all the thousands of years 
of their combined existence which the minuscule ever-feuding Greek 
city-states produced in a few decades. Having lasted so long, they did 
of course produce a few great minds and impressive imitatofs, but their 
chief accomplishments were technical and social, not cultural. They had 
administrators, strategists, road builders, and amassers {A stones in 
giant structures whose forms cUuld be designed by every two-year-old 
playing in the sand. They had great law-givers and masters of govern- 
ment, but so had the Huns. As far as true oplture 'd^as concerned, they 
obtained what they did from Greeks, Jews, or other members of small, 
disunited, and quarrelsome tribes whom they bought on the slave 
markets like chattels and who lectured and mastered them like the bar- 
barians they were. Underlining the connection between cultural pro- 
ductivity and the smallness of the social unit, Kathleen Fryman writes 
in her book on Greek City States:^ 

‘The existence of these hundreds of small units . . . seems uneco- 
nomic nowadays . . . But certain of these small units created the begin- 
nings of movements which transformed the world, and ultimately gave 
Man his present control o\er Nature . . It was the small unit, the 

independent city-state, where everj^body knew all that was going on, 
that produced such intellectual giants as Thucydides and Aristophanes, 
Heraclitus and Parmenides. If these conditions were not in part 
responsible, how is it that philosophy, science, political thought, and 
the best of the literary arts, all perish with the downfall of the city-state 
system in 322 b.c., leaving us with the interesting bu» less profound 
and original work of men such as Epicurus and Menander? There is 
only one major poet after 322: Theocritus of Cos, a lyric genius of the 
first rank, w^ho nevertheless (unlike Sappho) wrote much that was 
second-rate also, when he w'as pandering to possible patrons like the 
rulers of Alexandria and Syracuse. The modern nation that has re- 
placed the polls as the unit of government is a tliousand times less 
intellectually creative in pro;iortion to its size and resources; even in 
building and the ans and crafts it lags behind in taste, and relatively in 
productivity.’* 

^ New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1950, p. 270. 

* Seton Lloyd, in an article in The Listener of 19 April 1951, makes a similar 
point when he writes: ‘Ye| it was here in tliis nameless constellation of city states 
on the mainland east of dip Aegean, even in the da>^ before Athens had become 
famous, that for the first time and almost the last time in histor>^ all the major 
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Similarly, England produced a glittering string of eternal names, ‘‘but 
when? When she was so small and insignificant that she had the hardest 
time winning a few battles against the Irish or Scots. True, she won a 
historic victory against Spain, but the greatness of this victory, as in 
the case of the wars between ancient Greece and Persia, lies precisely in 
the. fact that it was won not by a great power but by one of the minor 
states of Europe over the then principal power on earth. But it was 
during this^period of quarrelsome insignificance and with a population 
of about four million that she produce^ the principal share of her great 
contribution to our civilization — Shakespeare, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, 
•Lodge, and many oYhers w^io are unsurpassed in the world of literature. 
As she grew mightier, her talents were diverted into the fields of war, 
-administration, colonization, and economics. If slie still continued to 
contribute outstanding names to art and literature, it was because of 
tenaciously surviving small groups within her expanding empire’ such 
as the Scots and Irish. It is no coincidence that many of the most emi- 
nent and fertile contributors to modern English literature, Shaw, Joyce, 
Yeats, or Wilde, were Irish, members of one »of the world’s smallest 
nations. 

But no two countries illustrate better the cultural productivity of 
small, and the sterility of large, units than Italy and Germany. Both 
have in relatively recent times undergone the transformation from 
small-state organizations to powerful unified empires. Up to 1870, 
both were split into countless little principalities, duchies, rirpublics, 
and kingdoms. Then, under the applause of the world, and' to its 
subsequent terror, they were unified into big, rich, and pacified coun- 
tries. Thougli the two world wars have somewhat dampened the 
enthusiasm of our intellectuals with regard to the unity of Germany, 

problems of human society seem to have been simultaneously solved. For a time 
group-life on a national scale became. possible, with a full complement of those 
freedoms to which we in our tima aspire with such limited success. To quote Dr. 
Keith Monsarrat, “Not only was there peace between city and city, but the men 
of the cities seem to have given peace to each other. They found leisure to concern 
themselves with the adornment of their own way of living, and in the course of 
this they found hrnnonies of relation as no iven had ever done before.” It is 
strange in these circumstances to realize that there was no sense of unity among 
the states themselves. Throughout the coastal provinces of Asia Minor, from 
Cicilia to the Plain of Troy, every valley and sheltered upland seems to have been 
a miniature state, contributing to the economy of a single large city. And each 
state had a strong individual character.’ The only comment to this is that it is not 
at all strange that ‘there was ho sense df unity’. The^reason of that paradisical 
situation was 'that it consisted of a harmony produced^^lry states, neither big nor 
united, because they were neither united nor big. 
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the/ are still apt to break into raves when they hear the name of the 
Italian Bismarck and unifier, Garibaldi. 

As long as the Italians and Germans were organized, or disorganized, 
in little comic-opera states, they not only gave the world the greatest 
masters of comic opera but, as in England during her time of Eliza- 
bethan political insignificance, an unrivalled string of immorfSl lyricists, 
authors, philosophers, painters, architects, and composers. The mess 
of states that were Naples, Sicily, Florence, Venice, GendS, Ferrara, 
Milan, produced Dante, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian, Tasso, and 
hundreds of others of whom even the least outstanding seems greater 
than modern Italy’s greatest artist, whoever* that may be. The mess of 
states that were Bavaria, Baden, Frankfurt, Hesse, Saxony, Nuremberg, 
produced Goethe, Heine, Wagner, Kant, Diirer, Holbein, Beethoven, 
Bach, and again hundreds of w'hom the least kno\\’n seems to outrank 
even the greatest artist of unified Germany, whoever that might be.^ 
Some, like Richard Strauss, have readied eminence in n^dem Ger- 
many, but their origin reaches back to particularism which continued 
to exist in Germany and Italy as it did in England and France even after 
their uniori and is responsible for a few final creative stragglers. 

Tltis is what the reactionary little states of Italy and Germany have 

^ As Bertnnc' Russell lias pointed out: ‘In the ages in which there were great 
poets, tliere were also large numbers of little poets, and when tliere were great 
painters tlsere w'cre large nutpbers of little painters. The great German composers 
arose ii/'a milieu w'here music was valued, and where numbers of lesser men 
found opportunities. In those days, poetiy, painting, and music w'ere a vital part 
of the daily life of ordinary men, as only sport is now\ The great prophets were 
men who stood out from a host of minor prophets. The infenorir\^ of our age in 
such respects is an inevitable result of the fact that society is centralized and 
organized to such a degree that individual initiative is reduced to a minimum. 
Where art flourished in the past it has flourished as a rule amongst small com- 
munities which had rivals among their neighbours, such as the Greek City States, 
the little Principalities of the Italian Renaissance,^ and the petty Courts of German 
eighteenth-century rulers. . . . Therv. is something about local rivalry that is essen- 
tial in such matters. . . . But such local patriotisms do not readily flourish in a 
world of empires. ... In those w ho might otherwise have worthy ambitions, the 
effect of centralization is to bring .'hem into competition w ith too large a number 
of rivals, and into subjection to an unduly uniform standard of taste. If you wnsh 
to be a painter you will not be content to pit yourself against the men wdth similar 
desires in your own towm; you wdll go to some school of painting in a metropolis 
where you will probably conclude that you are mediocre, and having come to this 
conclusion you may . . . take to money-making or to drink. ... In Renaissance 
Italy you might have hop/cd to be the test painter in Siena, and this position* 
would have been quite suflkiently honourable.’ (Bertrand Ru:isell, Authority and 
the Individual^ 
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given to the world — ^beautiful cities, cathedrals, operas, artists, prihces, 
some enlightened, some bad, some maniacs, some geniuses, all full- 
blooded, and none too harmful. What have the same regions given us 
as impressive great powers? As unified empires, both Italy and Ger- 
many continued to boast of the monuments of a great civilization on 
their soil. 'But neither of them produced these. What they did produce 
were a bunch of unimaginative rulers and generals. Hitlers and Musso- 
linis. They, too, had artistic ambitions and wanted to embellish their 
capital cities but, instead of hundreds' bf capitals, there were now only 
two, Rome and Berlin, and instead of thousands of artists, there were 
now only two, Hitler and Mussolini. And their prime concern was not 
the creation of art but the construction of the pedestal on which they 
themselves might stand. This pedestal was war. 

From the moment the small interstate strife had ceased amongst the 
Italian and German principalities and republics, they began to cultivate 
imperial ambitions. With physical and military glory within their 
grasp, they forgot about their great intellects and artists, and began to 
flush with excitement when some conqueror ^as resurrected from their 
remote history for purposes of imitation. They began to neglect 
Goethe in favour of Arminius, a Teutonic general who beat the 
Romans. They began to forget Dante in favour of Caesar, a Roman 
war reporter who beat the Teutons, Celts, and Britons. Having the 
choice between a great tradition of culture and a great tradition of 
aggressiveness they chose, as every great power does, the Idlter. The 
Italy and Germany of poets, painters, thinkers, lovers, and knights, 
became factories of boxers, wrestlers, engineers, racers, aviators, foot- 
ballers, road builders, generals, and dehydrators of swamps. Instead of 
annoyed defenders of little sovereignties, they became the virile rapers 
and back-stabbers first of the countries around them and then of the 
entire world. 

And we, of our time, sonaken with the glory of mass, unity, and 
power, just adored it. Before our intellectuals called the dictators crimi- 
nals, murderers, and maniacs, they called them geniuses. Only when 
the latter began to play with their own throats did they revise their 
estimate?. So they began to vilify the dictators. But by no means did 
they revise their general abject submissiveness to power wliich they 
continued to glorify. Not being decently able to worship Hitler and 
Mussolini while the dictators won whopping victories over us, they 
shifted their affection from the contempora^ conquerors to their 
predecessors. What they now praised less in, Hitler, they praised all 
the more in Napoleon — that he wanted to unify Europe. To this day 
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thej^ are reluctant to realize that^all our degradation as individuals is 
due to social unification beyond the limits required for a pleasant life. 

5 . Romans or Florentines 

I have with some purpose chosen the comparison betweerr Germany 
and Italy, and shown the identity of the development of both from 
cultural refinement to barbarian aggressiveness, from designers of 
cathedrals to builders of empire from intellectual greatness combined 
with political weakness to political greatness combined with intellec- 
tual mongolism. The reason for this is that, all too‘'many authors still 
differentiate between German and Italian characteristics and cultural 
productivity as if one nation had special talents and the other had not. 
Outwardly both are assumed to have behaved equally abominably 
under their respective dictators. But, it is said, the Italians did not really 
mean it. In contrast to the Germans, they are artistic, sanguine, light- 
hearted, and not at all militaristic or imperialistic. Yet this darling 
people to which our infatuated commentators attribute such collective 
appreciativeness of everything artistic, has as a group cared so little 
about its cultural heritage that it left most of its ancient architectural 
glory to fall to dust. ’Vl'hat was saved for our delighted eyes was dug 
back from ol -Hvion by Prussian and English professors, not by the 
artistic Italian people who used the stones of Roman temples to build 
outhouse^ and, when thjy realized that money could be made, sold 
wdiatever they could in coins and statuettes to eager foreigner>^. W'Tiat 
evefy Medici would have guarded with jealousy, the Garibaldis gave 
away for profit. And as to their anti-militarism and anti-imperialism, 
their whole political treachery was due to the fact that they wert. not 
given enough colonies after World War I. And hardly \vere they 
defeated in World ^\'ir II, v hen they began to press for colonies again. 

Ever since their emergence as a great power in 1871, the Italians as a 
people no longer v anted to be known as artists but as masters, not as 
peace sissies bur as conquerors, not as Florentines but as Romans. 
Power lias turned them into Prussians as it did the Prussians, and 
goose-stepping, wliich Mussolini appropriately introduced in his army, 
was by no means alien to Italian mentality after 1871, even as gentle- 
ness, artistry, gracefulness, and delicacy* were by no means alien to the 
Germans before that date, when a large part of them still lived in a 
medley of little states. Culture is the product not of peoples but of 
individuals and, as we ^^a\'e seen, creative individuals cannot flourish 
in the consuming atmosphere of large powers. It makes no difference 
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whether the people concerned are. Germans, French, Italians, or 
English. Wherever the process of union comes to its logical conclu- 
sion, their cultural fertility withers away. As long as democracy, with 
its system of divisions, factions, and small-group balances, exists, or as 
long as the process of internal consolidation has not reached its end, 
even seemingly large powers may benefit from an afterglow of intel- 
lectual vitality without, however, being responsible for it. Great power 
and democracy, as the previous chapter has shown, are mutually exclu- 
sive in the long run, since bigness in ifs ultimate form cannot be main- 
tained except by totalitarian organization. 


6. The Universal State — Symbol and Cause of Cultural Decline 

Toynbee, in his A Study of History^ which is a study of the rise and 
decline of civilizations, has portrayed a similar relationship between 
political unification and intellectual decay. He refers to the ‘phenome- 
non’ that the last stage but one of every civilisation is characterized by 
‘ih forcible political unification in a universal state’.^ He understands 
by this what I understand by great power, a state comprising all mem- 
bers of a specific civilization, not all nations of the earth. But he over- 
looks the all-important causal connection when he considers the uni- 
versal state simply a symptom, a ‘phenomenon’, a ‘token of decline*, 
rather than the cause and ratification of cultural collapse. Apart from 
this, however, his analysis penetrates to the centre of the problem 
when he writes: 

‘For a Wes^^ern student the classic example is the Roman Empire 
into which the Hellenic Society was forcibly gathered up in the penulti- 
mate chapter of its history. If we now^ glance at each of the living civi- 
lizations, other than our own, we notice that the main body of Ortho- 
dox Christendom has alreaOy been through ^ universal state in the 
Ottoman Empire; that the offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in 
Russia entered into a universal state towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, after *-he political unification of Muscovy and Novgorod; and 
that the Hindu Civilization has had its universal state in the Mughal 
Empire and its successor, the British Raj; the main body of the Far 
Eastern Civilization in the Mongol Empire and its resuscitation at the 
hands of the Manchus; and the Japanese offshoot of the Far Eastern 
•'Civilization in the shape of the'-Tokugawa Shogunate. As for the 

L 

^ Arnold J. Toynbee, op. cit., p. 244. 
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Islaitlic Society, we may perhaps fiiscern an ideological premonition of 
a universal state in the Pan-Islamic Movement.*' 

To escape the ‘slow and steady fire of a universal state where we 
shall in due course be reduced to dust and ashes’,^ Toynbee suggests 
the establishment, not of an all-embracing Unitarian arrangement, ‘but 
of some form of world order, akin perhaps to the Homonoia or Con- 
cord preached in vain by certain Hellenic statesmen and phil<ii30phers*.® 
But there is only one way of est|blishing such Homonoia or harmony, 
and that is by restoring the little-state world from which our indivi- 
dualistic Western civilization has sprung, and without which it cannot 
continue. For large-power development drives us inevitably into the 
age of control, tyranny and collectivism. 

Mistaking the cause for a symptom, Toynbee has not quite reached 
this conclusion which his own monumental argumentation seems to 
force upon the reader. That is why he ends his work on a note of un- 
justified but characteristically modern optimism. He thinks ‘that there 
is no known law of hijtorical determinism* that would compel the 
WchiCrn world to go the same road of destruction that has been 
trodden b} every other civilization, the road of a Western universal 
state, or empire, whicli would be the better name for it. He fails to see 
that this development has become inevitable from the moment states 
have grown beyond the Aristotelian optimum size into great-power 
complexes. From then qn furtlier growth meant closer ruin. Today, 
pushec^ by the United Nations and their cultural agency, UNESCO, 
the. Western universal state has advanced far beyond the dim outlines 
of an ‘ideological premonition’; in fact, our statesmen seem to have 
nothing at all on their minds except our unification that will preserve 
our existence, but doom our civilization. 

Social size appears dius once more at die root of things, of the good 
as well as the bad; of cultural productivity and human wisdom, if it is 
limited, of specialized ignorance and meaningless excellence in social 
utilitarianism, if it is too big. And again, while historic and economic 
factors such as great leaders, national traditions, or the mode ot pro- 
duction may explain a great deal, the theory of size seems to explain 
more. 

' Ibid., p. 244. * Ibid., p. 553. ^ Ibid., p. 55^- 





Chapter Eight 

THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SMALL 


‘‘Luxury here takes a turn* much more towards 
enjoyment than consumption.* 

ARTHUR YOUNG 

Higher living standard in small states. Modern large-scale 
production^ a token of enslavement rather than of rising living 
standards. Life in the Middle Ages. Cyclical depressions 
characteristic not of capitalism but of large-scale economy. 

V The law of diminishing productivity. Greater efficiency of small 
productive units. Aggregates — the opiate of economists. Justice 
Brandeis on the limits to si:^e. Monopolies are to economics 
what great powers are to politics. Small states no bar to large 
free-trade areas. International Service Unions. Customs 
Unions. 


The Economic Argument 

W E have found that the small-unit principle is superior to the 
large-unit principle in almost all fields ranging from physics 
to technology, and from politics to culture. We have also 
found that practically all problems of existence result from overgrowth 
and must therefore be solved through splitting the big, not through 
the union of the small. 

There is, however, one field in which our arguments in favour of a 
return to a system of small states seem^ to lose their \alidity. This is 
. economics. Would not such a return mean economic chaos.^ Would it 
not be truly reactionary to erect again the countless barriers separating 
countless regions from each other, impeding traffic and trade, and un- 
doing the gigantic economic progress which the existence of large-area 
.states and the resultant hig-plant .and mass-production facilities have 
made pos'^ible.^ If union has sense nowhere, it |4*Ttainly has in the eco- 
nomic sphere considering that witliout it our living standards would 
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in ^11 likelihood still be at the l<^w level that characterized the Middle 
Ages. 

How can we answer these objections which, as we shall soon see, are 
not only of the same kind but of the same superficiality as those raised 
against the political parcellation of the great powers. Instead of giving 
testimony of the validity of modern theories they illtistrate the 
sloganization of our thinking. For even in economics every single fact 
indicates that unification is not the solution of our probleiifR but their 
very cause. As everywhere els€| it is not a system that is at fault, be it 
capitalist or socialist, but its application to too vast a scale. If capitalism 
has had such stunning success in its earlier jtages, H was not because of 
the incentive effect of private property relationships. Stalin medals pro- 
duce the same results. It was because of its embodiment of the competi- 
tive principle whose most fundamental prerequisite is the side-bV-side 
existence not of a few large but of many small facilities requiring not the 
waste of extensive but the economy of intensive operation. And if it 
developed cracks in its later stages, it was not l:iecause of its social 
shortcomings but becaase of its infection w ith large-scale organisms 
such as monopolies or unsurveyably huge market areas wliich, far 
from being responsible for economic progress, seem to be its principal 
obstacle. 


;. The^Living-standard Argument 

Berore aiscussing the theoretical implications of economic o\ersize, 
how^ever, let us analyse the mSst convincing argument ad\^anced in 
support of large-scale development — the argument thant has improved 
the allegedly low' standards of previous small-state economies. 

To deal w'ith this principal apology for economic bigfness, it is first 
of all necessary to know what w^e understand not so mucli by li\ang 
standard but by a rise in living standard. WVssuming that the zero level, 
below^ w hich no standard can decline, is expressed by the possession of 
those consumer goods w'hich are necessary for survival, a rise in living 
standard would express itsel^f b}* tlie w idening margin of consumer 
goods available to the various groups of the economic community in 
excess of these essentials. In other w'ords, a rise in li\'ing standard 
must be measured in terms not just Uf goods but of consumer goods, 
since these alone — in contrast to producer goods — make for the enjoy- 
ment of life. Moreover, it must be/neasured not just in terms of con-^ 
sumer goods in genial, but of consumer goods in excess of tlie 
essentials, the luxuries. Thus, if vast-scale development has been 
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accompanied by a rise in living standards, as its supporters assert by 
ujsing such descriptive words as phenomenal, fantastic, undreamt and 
unheard of, it must have manifested itself in an increasing margin of 
luxuries, enabling modem man to satisfy a greater variety of material 
wants, or the same variety to a greater extent, than was possible before. 

What a(?tually happened under the impact of mass-production facili- 
ties and large-area markets was a phenomenal increase in the produc- 
tion not oftion-essential but of essential consumer goods, accompanied 
by a still more phenomenal increase fin the production of producer 
goods such as factories which satisfy no direct human want but have 
become necessary iA order ^o enable us to meet our increasing require- 
ments for essentials. Considering the enormous statistical weight of the 
' production figures in these two fields, it is not too surprising that our 
macro-economic analysts should have lost sight of a much less pleasing 
fact. This is that the production of luxuries — the goods above the zero 
level of survival, which alone measure the degree of a country’s living 
standard — ^not only failed to experience a rise along with the output 
of, those other goods. They actually seemed to have suffered a serious 
decline. As a result, what statistically looked like an advance, amounted 
in fact not to a rising but a declining standard of living. 

To realize this, we need only compare the vaunted advanced living 
standards of our modern great-area states, the great powers, with those 
of small economic entities such as present-day Switzerland or medieval 
Nuremberg. Since the small medieval states are considered to Ifave been 
more retarded in their economic development than the small states of 
our own time, let us concentrate on them radier than their modern 
counterparts. For even medieval states will show that, in spite of all the 
cars, bathrooms, health and education services made possible through 
large-area economies, we seem worse off than those much-ridiculed 
little economic realms that did without these facilities not because they 
were poorer but richer. Thejit could afford to do* without them. 

Let us give some examples. It is, of course, conceded that no 
medieval state could have produced in a century as many units of a 
commodity, such as shirts or shoes, -as a^single modern factory is able 
.to produce in a year. But this is beside the ppint, for the purpose of 
economic activity is not the increase in production but the satisfaction 
of human wants. And in this the medieval small state was as efficient 
as the modern great power, particularly if we take into account that its 
4goods, being produced at a slower .pace and by hand, were in addition 
better thafl their modern equivalents. The faqf^that they were main- 
tained in serviceable condition for generations proved not the misery 
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of an age that could not have paid for replacements, but the excellence 
of manufacture which made quantity efficiency unnecessary even if it 
had been feasible. If chairs, tables, doors, ironwork, chests of drawers 
produced in the quality-efficient small workshops of former days 
command even today such infinitely higher prices than their mass- 
produced modern equivalents, it is not because they are scarce. No man 
in his senses pays for something merely because it is old and cannot 
be reproduced. They fetch these high prices because they are better 
than our modern products. Apd one should not imagine that tliese 
pieces of furniture, which give such prestige to their present owners, 
could formerly be found only in the homes of the Hch. They were and, 
if not destroyed by war or the deterioration of taste that accompanied 
the advent of the age of mass production, still are today, hundreds of 
years later, found in die peasants* houses of many European countries, 
giving them an air of stability and prosperous stateliness for which we 
look in vain in the shaky frame houses of the mechanized television- 
owning farmers of our own day. 

Thus, though mass ^Droduction yields unquestionably more units 
x>t g('ods per individual than small-shop manufacturing, it does not 
indicate the achievement of a higher living standard. For the quality of 
thdse more numerous goods, and their ability to satisfy our wants, seem 
to have declined in proportion to theif increased availability. Vl"e not 
only have more shirts or shoes; we also need more shirts and shoes 
merely 'jo maintain past^tandards. As a result, the actual satisfaction of 
our w^nts cannot be said to have experienced any increase simply be- 
cause essential goods ha\'e become more plentiful along with our 
increased need for them. 

But what about such goods as cars or aeroplanes wliich more than 
anydiing else symbolize the achievement of an integrated modem large- 
scale economy? There is again no doubt that these could ne\ er ha\^e 
been produced in small economies, at le^t not in such quantities. But 
once more the question arise'^: has their increased production increased 
the satisfaction of our travel wants? Hardly! In a small-state world, 
motor-cars were not needed. TIiq satisfaction we desire in our travels 
is not the spanning of distances for the sake of distance but for the sake 
of extracting pleasure from the variety of different experiences which 
each different region and habit offers us. Wliat we want from travel 
is adventure, not airs. The small-jfare world, being also a small-jcaAr 
world, gave us all the excitement of vast space travel with the difference 
that we could find it ^ near by. A journey of fifty miles surprised the 
voyager with an almost infinite variety of new vistas and heretofore 
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unknown experiences. Walking along, he would meet adventiwes, 
couriers, brigands, merchants, monks, and lords, and since they could 
not flit by in seventy-mile speeds as they do today, he not only would 
meet but also get to know them. He passed smoky smithies and'stately 
inns. He passed vineyards and tin-mines. Each different city was a new 
world to him, with different customs, architectures, laws, and princes. 
The conversation with customs officials alone gave him more informa- 
tion than Wie. reading of a dozen modern travel books whose main 
interest incidentally is that they still guifle one occasionally through the 
remnants of former times. On a fifty-mile trip he passed through 
worlds, and learned about new products and devices he had never 
known before. And to sally forth into the unknown space for a distance 
of fifty miles required neither aeroplanes nor motor-cars. 

To extract similar satisfactions from a large-area world, we must 
now' travel not fifty but thousands of miles. To do this, we indeed 
need cars and planes, and speeds of a hundred miles per hour or more. 
But what do they give us in experience? Almost nothing. If we travel 
three thousand miles from New York to Los Angeles, w^e find the same 
kind of city on which w^e have just turned our back. If w^e go to the 
village of Hudson, one of the most northern places along the Canadian 
National Railway hewn out of the wilderness of virgin forests, and 
walk into a restaurant, we find tlie same sort of place w'e have just left 
behind in Brooklyn. Things that might be different, we have passed by 
because our super highways have been smoothed and straigl^ened to 
such an extent that we fio longer can afford to lose time by efriving 
slowly. We may race up and down the entire North American conti- 
nent and see nothing but Main Street all over again, filled with the same 
kind of people,* following the same kind of business, reading the same 
kind of funnies and columnists, sharing the same movie stars, the same 
thoughts, the same laws, the sarne morals, the same convictions. This 
is why, if we want to read really exciting adventure stories now'adays, 
we have to fall back on Homer or Stevenson w'ho crammed into their 
journeys of a few hundred miles more fascinating incidents than our 
modem cartoonists whose spaceships, travelling wdth many times the 
speed of light, lead us to distant stars in distant galaxies only to find 
what? That Kilroy had already been there, leaving a copy of the 
Constitution and a can of the beer that made Milwaukee famous. 

If in several European vast-area states such as Italy, France, or Ger- 
many, so many exciting though rapidly dwindling differences are still 
experienced qn relatively short journeys, it i^tj>ecause the medieval 
small-state diversity has left so lasting an imprint that ho unifying 
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process has as yet been able to wi^ it out. Ironically, the largest single 
source of income of some of these advanced big-area states is often not 
found in their giant industry in which they take such pride, but in the 
money left them by tourists coming to enjoy the old-world charms 
and comforts created not by them but their ‘backward’ little predeces- 
sors. However, soon these last refuges of former small-scale living will 
be swallowed up by the inipending further improvements of our travel 
and transportation means. Being able to span distances^^>i!Wfasier, it 
will become uneconomical as |/ell as impossible to stop anywhere 
except at hamburger stands along the roads, and in the terminal towns 
of the big autostradas from which every difference will have disap- 
peared for ever. And with it will be gone the purpose of all travel. 

2. The Creation of Necessities 

Cars seem thus to have brought us less satisfaction than a good old 
steed or a pair of sturdy shoes brought our forefathers. However, one 
mav say, cars and other.highly efficient means of modern transporta- 
tion such as tubes or bus serv'ices are no longer a luxury to satisfy 
our travel wants. They have become a necessity to satisfy our basic 
needs. This is quite true. But since when is the creation of new necessi- 
ties a sign of progress? Our fantastic media of communication and trans- 
portation, wliich we take for a token of higher living standards, are 
nothing tut the symptQm of our increasing enslavement. Without 
them, we would not only be reduced to a level of hopeless starvation; 
unlike our forefathers, who did not need them, w e w’ould be condemned 
to extinction. Their introduction has cost us mucli, but brought no 
gain. Previously w^e w ould reach our place of work by si rolling 
leisurely from the second door of our homes to the first, or across the 
street. Because w e spent mo‘=it of our time near our homes, w'e beautified 
them and thereby helped create the loveK ^rities of former days in wdiich 
it w as as joyful to live as it is now" an agony. No one dreamt of escaping 
from them. Ever} thing, the church, the ta\'ems, the authorities, the 
theatres, our friends, and even th(j countr\ side, w as within easy reach 
of everybody. Since the things that belonged together for a rich and 
full life w"ere no* separated into residential, theatre, business, banking, 
government, and factory districts, an unhurried w-alk of half a mile per 
day met all economic requirements without the depe idence on ‘tlie 
world’s best commuter service’, wl\ose very necessity" tor excellence is 
an indication of ihe mi^ry of functionalized modern large-scale living. 
Professor Schrodinger has w'ell described this condition when he w rites; 
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‘But consider only the “marvellous reduction of size” of the world 
by the fantastic modern means of traffic. All distances have been re- 
duced to almost nothing, when measured not in miles but in hours of 
quickest transport. But when measured in the costs of even cheapest 
transport they have been doubled or trebled even in the last lo or 20 
years. The result is that many families and groups of close friends have 
been scattered over the globe as never before. In many cases they are 
not rich «ough ever to meet again, in others they do so under terrible 
sacrifices fqr a short time ending in a jpeart-rending farewell. Does this 
make for human happiness?’^ 

All that modem large-Scale development has brought about seems 
thus a phenomenal increase in the production, not of luxury goods, 
which would indeed mean a higher living standard, but of the goods 
we need to cope with the phenomenal difficulties it has created.’ It has 
showered tools on us, without adding to the value of our possessions. 
Having plSiced r//mecessary distances between friends and families 
or between offices and homes, it has provideji us with the now neces- 
sdry facilities to span them again but at an expense which increasingly 
fewer people can afford without curtailing their consumption of 
more pleasureful commodities. It has given us air-conditioning, 
not as an improvement, but as a necessary addition, since modem 
buildings have lost the magic of pleasant temperatures that clung to 
the thick- walled houses of former times. And^ along with its ^ew cool- 
ing system it has furnished us with previously unknown techniques of 
catching pneumonia. It has shortened our working time, but it has 
lengthened 'our unproductive, though not less exhausting, commuting 
time by more than we have gained by working less. It has enabled us 
to keep homes in the country instead of the now hated city. But their 
function has declined to serving us as inconveniently distant dormi- 
tories of which we have become the tired absentee owners. It has pro- 
vided us with those famous bathrooms in which our theorists must 
think we spend most of our waking hours, so proud are they of this 
particular symbol of a high living standard. But at the same time it has 
made us so dir../ by the end of the Jay tiiat we can hardly say that our 
‘daily showers have made us any cleaner. It has enabled us to drive to 
our offices in our own vehicles, only to cause the dismption of our 
wits when we try to find a parking space. This means that now we are 
in need not only of space, rendered scarce by the abundance of cars, but 


^ Erwin Schrodinger, Science and Humanism. London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1951, p. 3. 
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of pifycho-analytic treatment, rendered necessary to undo the mental 
effects of our harassing search for space. It has lowered our death rate 
at birth, but the resulting population densities have produced a pro- 
portionate increase in the death rate of mid-life. A survey conducted in 
1951 showed that in the United States the ‘death rate as a whole is one 
of the world’s lowest; but after the age of 45, Americans cannot expect 
to live as long as their contemporaries in many other countries, e.g. 
England, Canada, the Netherlands, and especially Denni^/k mid Nor- 
way ... A dig into the records ^hows that American men have more 
fatal accidents and more heart disease. American women have more 
accidents, more diabetes.’^ But why should there befmore heart disease 
and accidents in die highly advanced l 3 nited States (population 
155,000,000) and, in descending order, in Great Britain (51,000,000), 
Canada (15,000,000), and the Netherlands (9,000,000), than ‘espe- 
cially’ in Denmark (4,000,000) and Norway (2,500,000) except for the 
fact that the strains of integrated modern large-scale living lessen as the 
size of a country’s population becomes smaller and its pace slower.^ 

It is said, however, that modern life has at least taught us all to read 
and wiite. Which is true. But it seems to have failed to raise our educa- 
tional standards. So that the modern literate person can grasp anything 
at all, he must have everything pre-chewed, condensed, and broken 
down into cirtoon language. Commmiist Manifesto^ a brilliant 

essay that a hundred years ago could be understood by the workers of 
the w'orld to whom it vws addressed, has outgrow n the reach of the 
average mass-educated college student of the tw^entieth century. His 
vatinted literacy seems to have given him no other ability than that of 
answering or no to questions if they are properly put, and of filling 
in forms entitling him to intellectual senility pensions from the age of 
twenty onward. Our ancestors, unable either to read or write, seem to 
have had more education in tlie tips of their fingers than w e have in 
our heads. When die brothers Grimm wrote dowm their fairy tales, 
which they had collected by listening to illiterates, they brought forth 
one of the masterpieces of literature. In antiquity, not only people were 
unable to read or wTite but, as in.Greece, even some of their greatest 
poets. So they sang their epics! And w^hat epics these were! And wdiat 
audiences they had ! Never again wdll it be possible for a poet to capture 
in the melody of his lines the sound ‘of the sea, or of leaves rustling 
softly in a breeze, since our advanced technology has t labled us to do 
all this much more realistically and ^shionably by crushing ice cubes in 
a champagne bucket. 

^ Tirnty 3 December 1951. 
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While it is thus true that smaller ecpnomies did produce fewer goods, 
these were both more lasting than oiirs and more satisfying in meeting 
the demands of a society adjusted to the pleasures and leisures of a 
slower pace. Life, there, was like walking on a belt moving under one's 
feet in opposite direction. But since the belt's movement was slow, it 
needed only a leisurely effort to counterbalance its speed. Few shoes 
were worn out and little energy was consumed by the tasks of exis- 
tence.^ Irfirge-scale living, on the other hand, has increased the speed 
of the belt ^tremendously, with the result that the successful individual 
now no longer can afford to walk. He must run. And our production 
and living standard experts point to the runner with pride and say: 
‘Look at his health, his physique, his muscles, his chest, and take note 
of the food, vitamin, shoe, and bath-water supply which modern 
science provided' for him.' All of which overwhelms us. But what we 
fail to see is that he needs all this despeiately, and to accomplish what? 
the same thing the small-state stroller accomplished in leisure and 
pleasure — to keep up with the belt’s speed. Nothing more and, perhaps, 
not even that, because, the greater the belt’s speed, the more likely is it 
tfiat even the best runner will fall behind. And this is, indeed, what his- 
toric evidence seems to prove: that vast-scale economic expansion has 
caused not an advance but a back-sliding of living standards and that 
what we confront in the fantastic increase in production is nothing 
other than a form of inflation. More of the new goods seem to give us 
less satisfaction than fewer of the old ones.^ 

^ That this did not mean a low standard of living was well illustrated by an 
eighteenth-century traveller through Italy and France. When comparing the 
seemingly poorer life of Venice with that of his native England which was already 
harvesting the first fruits of the Industrial Revolution, he noted: ‘Luxury here 
takes a turn much more towards enjoyment than consumption; the sobriety of the 
people does much, the nature of their food more; pastes, macaroni, and vege- 
tables are much easier providec^ than beef and muttpn. Cookery, as in France, 
enables them to spread a table for half the expense of an English one.’ (Arthur 
Young, Travels in France and Italy. Everyman’s Library, No. 720, pp. 254-5.) 

* As a monetary inflation, according to Professor Anatol Murad of Rutgers 
University, is ch?Tracterized not by an abir.idan^e but a sliortage of currency which 
banks must try to meet by issuing increasing quantises in response to the rising 
demand of people who now need more currency simply to buy the same amount 
of goods, so a production inflation may be said to be characterized not by an 
abundance but a shortage of producer and essential consumer goods which is met 
by manufacturers producing more and more of these new goods simply to obtain 
the same degree of satisfaction it obtained previously from fewer units of the old 
ones. 
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J. From Princes to Paupers 

So far, the comparison of living standards has run perhaps on lines 
too general to be entirely believable. In order to obtain a more realistic 
picture it will, therefore, be of help to test the relative effect of small- 
and large-area economic development on the style of living of some 
specific professions, from kings down to workers. This will show that, 
from whatever angle we approach the subject, the result *s dways the 
same, indicating not a rise but a Recline along the entire line. 

To begin with the rulers^ there can be no doubt that the sovereigns of 
little states lived in far greater material sglendour than their large- 
power successors of modern times. Could the Queen of England afford 
today what every petty prince could afford formerly? Build a riding 
school, a theatre, an art gallery? What she still has in regal trimmings 
such as palaces and castles has been provided for her not by the rich 
present but the poor past. If the President of the United States v^ere to 
build a swimming pool for his horses, he would be investigated and 
possibly impeached for Feckless spending. Even if he could afford the 
extravagance of our ancestors, our socially conscious age would not 
permit him to display it in deference, obviously, not to the superior 
but the inferior standards of the masses. However prosperous our cen- 
tury may b( our rulers can hardly* be' said to have benefited by it. 
Nor ha^e the rich. In fact, nowhere has the decline in living standards 
been experienced more drastically than amongst the rich and the heads 
of those states whose economies are said to have advanced most 
conspicuously. 

But what about other professions such as scholars} University pro- 
fessors of Bologna or Prague of former days, or of contemporar\ Den- 
mark or Switzerland, lived in a style that is scarcely within the reach of 
American bank directors of the 1950s. They ow ned stately houses, had 
coachmen and maids, gave two or three»lectures a w^eek, entertained 
scholars of near and distant lands, and set a tabic for their guests whose 
culinary excellence rivaled that of the best inns. Their present-day 
counterparts in the world’s r^chesc countries, preaching in their class- 
rooms the improvements of modern li\'ing, teach tweh e to fifteen 
hours a week, Ih e in small cottages w ith cubby-hole rooms if they are 
prosperous or, if not, in trailers mounted on cement, supplement their 
incomes by taking on extra jobs and, if they give a c^ -cktail party tor 
their colleagues more than once a, year, are pushed to the border of 
financial ruin. 

College students in the ‘low^-living-standard’ countries of former times 
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used their summer vacations for reading, musing, travelling abroad, or 
generally doing little except absorb the fruit of a year’s learning. Stu- 
dents of today, on the other hand, again full of pride in the rise of a 
living standard which is praised by all and experienced by none, have 
to work through all of their vacations as dishwashers, postal clerks, or 
lofry drivers to get enough cash by autumn to finish an education from 
which they cannot profit because modern ‘wealth* does not give them 
enough leisure to digest it. In fairness to tlie argument I should, how- 
ever, point out that students of earli^ times did not always have the 
luxurious ease just pictured. They, too, had to work occasionally. 
Thus, Professor & G. Cqulton, in order to awaken the sentimentalist 
lovers of the Middle Ages to the facts of life, writes of the end of the fif- 
teenth century tliat ‘if we ourselves were Cambridge University men of 
that day, we might very well recognize several undergraduates among 
the harvesters; the Long Vacation, such as it was, would include both 
hay and com harvest, and some students, like their brethren of America 
today, must have been able to do manual work in part payment of 
their expenses’.^ This was undoubtedly the ease. But it must be kept 
in mind that, in die first place, fifteenth-century England, though small, 
had, unlike Bologna or Florence, as yet not reached a state of economic 
maturity and can consequently not be compared with mature large- 
area economies. And secondly, in spite of its admitted stage of retarded 
development, the worst Professor Coulton could say in an apparent 
attempt to prove the lower living standard ofirhe Middle Aget, was that 
‘some’ students of that period did what a vast number of ‘their brethren’ 
still have tq do today in the fully developed rich America — work in 
part payment of their expenses. Whatever this proves, it does not 
exactly seem to prove any advance in a student’s style of living. 

And so we could run through nearly all professions and still come 
to the same conclusion. Shoemakers or tailors from the city-state of 
Nuremberg, to judge from contemporary descriptions and the evidence 
of pictorial illustrations, lived in a patrician style such as few pros- 
perous modem merchants can afford. Journeymen were able to lead a 
life now enjoyed, perhaps, by the higher ranks of university professors 
.in the Upited States. Workers had the material comforts and goods 
which their modem equivalents may have also, with the difference, 
however, that the latter seem no longer able to enjoy them as much in 
this age of haste, superficiality, and separated functions. 

And housewives} Well'housewiyes had maids, those most pleasant 

^ G. G. Coulton, Medieval Panorama, Cambridgl University Press, 1938; 
New York: Macmillan, 1945, pp. 69-70. 
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symkols of high living standards whom almost no one in the ‘high- 
living-standard* countries of the Vorld seems to be able to afford any 
longer. And the few who still can, have found out that they must 
humour them to such an extent that it is no longer worth having them 
in the first place. In England, for instance, in order to ensure their 
return in the morning, housewives must do the dishes of the4}receding 
evening meal themselves. For a maid will no longer condescend to start 
work except in an atmosphere indicating that most of it already 
been done by the mistress. Wlych again cannot exactly be called an 
improvement in the latter’s position. Tlie only profession that seems 
to have experienced a genuine improvement is that*of the maids them- 
selves. And this, ironically, is the only profession which its own rising 
living standard is rapidly driving out of existence. 

However, it is said, the disappearance of maids is pitcisely one of the 
most convincing proofs of the advance in living standards. For those 
who formerly were servants are now housewives, secretaries, or busi- 
ness women. But in this case they must, of course, be compared not 
with maids of former times but with the former occupants of the jobs 
tiiey iioid now — witli housewives, secretaries, or business women. And 
these, as w'e have seen, could afford the maids which their successors of 
today no longer can. That there are now more individuals in a higher 
profession than there were previously'does not in itself indicate that the 
standards of that profession have risen. On the contrary! As the laws 
of diminishing marginaUproducti\'ity tell us, an increase in the num- 
bers oT a professional group w ill eventually not raise but depress indi- 
vidual standards. This is exactly w’hat has taken place. Thus, all that 
the disappearance of maids shoves is not an improx ement of their con- 
dition, which has become meaningless since their spedles is dying out 
and the dead cannot have any standards; but a low ering of the level of 
those professions whose ranks they swelled in the expectation of 
greater benefits only to find that their \ erY act of joining whittled them 
away. When they broke into the ranks of housewives in those 
‘unprecedented numbers’ which are for ever presented to us as the 
infallible sign of progress w hile ;liey indicate merely an inflationary 
washing-dowm process, they lioped to ha\ e maids themselves now’. But 
what did they discover.^ That their ‘rising’ living standard had success- 
fully eliminated the quaint amenities "of a ‘retarded’ past. Instead of 
turning ever\^ maid into a housewife, progress has turnt d every house- 
wife into a maid.' 

' Jane Whitbread and yivian Cadden {The Intelligent Mans Guide to Jf omen. 
New York: Schuman, 1951) have well described the blessings of progress when 
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What is true of individual professions is equally true of classes and 
communities. Naturally, small states also had their share of poverty 
but, since their inhabitants were few, their poor were fewer still. And 
these did not constitute a fraction of the social problem reflected in the 
scandalous unemployment figures of the rich great powers of our time. 
In- addition, it must be noted that the ‘unemployed’ of former times, 
the beggars, were not frustrated proletarians but members of an ancient 
and honourable caste who abstained from the hardships of work not 
as a result qf the insensible forces of depression but, like kings, in pur- 
suit of a dignified and happy way of life. Had a reformer offered them 
• relief, he would in all likelihood have met with the same objections 
as were raised in 1951 by the beggars of Lhasa when the Chinese com- 
munist invaders of Tibet tried to ‘rehabilitate* them, free them from 
‘oppression*, ana improve their economic status by providing them 
with work. Instead of showing gratitude they firmly rejected tlie very 
idea of employment by pointing out that ‘they followed their “tradi- 
tional profession** as a result of “sins in previous life** and not because 
of “oppression**.* How greatly they must ha>\e enjoyed suffering for 
their previous sins may be deduced from the assertion of one of their 
spokesmen to the effect that ‘we are happy begging, and furthermore 
we are not used to work*.^ 

We frequently bewail the poverty of the Middle Ages, and in the 
next breath castigate the profligacy of their princes for staging festivals 
for their subjects lasting weeks, and the economic madnesjr of their 
bishops for declaring half a dozen saint’s days every month. Thus, 
Professor Pasquale Villari writes in his work on Savonarola that 
Lorenzo the Magnificent 

. . . encpuraged all the worst tendencies of tlie age and multiplied its 
corruption. Abandoned to pleasure himself, he urged the people to 
low^er depths of abandonrnent in order to plunge them into the 

they write that ‘every laboursaving device of the past century lias added to 
women’s work. ... A man invents a vacuum cleaner and ... a co-conspirator 
popularizes Venetian blinds, so there will bt something else for tlie vacuum 
•cleaner to do in a jiffy. A man turns out a simple little mechanism to make melon 
balls, and it’s no longer comme il faut to toss a plain hunk of melon into a fruit 
salad. ... In the period when beer came in kegs, the man of the liouse hauled it 
himself. Now that it comes in handy little cans, even a woman can lug a dozen 
from the delicatessen. The man who speeds by a woman, stopped by a flat tire, 
t can’t be accused of lack of chivalry. He knows that the wav they make jacks these 
days, even a woman can change a tire.* 

' New York Times ^ ii November 1951. 
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lethatgy of intoxication. In fact, during his reign Florence was a con- 
tinuous scene of revelry and dissipation.*^ 

We know from many other sources that this picture of princely and 
popular revelry and dissipation is neither exaggerated nor unique. It 
prevailed in many other little states. But surely, if they could afford 
this extravagance in work-free holidays and the ‘lethargy of intoxica- 
tion* which even the most ambitious labour leader of our day would not 
dare to claim for his wards, their living standard must have l^en con- 
siderably higher than we imaging, and the last beggar must have had a 
jollier time than a car- and bathtub-owning member^of John L. Lewis’s 
powerful mineworkers’ union. This is all tlte more striking as, unlike 
the sterile extravagance of modern periods of prosperity, these earlier 
periods produced not only material but also intellectual abundance. In 
the midst of this revelry and dissipation, slumless cities grew of un- 
matched beauty, books were written of unmatched depth, and paintings 
were created of unmatched charm. 


The Theory of Business Cycles 

Ifwe could overcome the preposterous conceit of considering our- 
selves the most advanced of all generations, though no other genera- 
tion has -proved itself so utterly incapable of solving its problems as 
ours, we #night at last surrender to the evidence of facts and realize 
that th^J small-state v-orld was economicalK as happy and satisfying as 
any world inhabited by man could be. It certainly seems to have been 
more satisfying than the big-scale arrangement that followed it. But 
why should this have been so.^ Up to this point we ar^ed with com- 
parisons. Now ve must furnish a reason. And the reason for the 
deterioration of modern economic development is again, as in the case 
of all other problems of the universe, tha^ something has become too 
big. And the thing that seems to ha\e become too big is not only the 
individual production unit which is discussed later, but the production 
area, the market, the integrated economic terrirorv of modern large 
powers. 

As has already been indicated, it is not any particular economic 
system that seems at fault, but economic siie, ^X']latever outgrows cer- 
tain limits begins to suffer from the irrepressible problem of unmanage- 
able proportions. ^XTlen this happens to a community, its problems will 

^ Pas quale Villari, Life mnd Times of Savonarola, New York: Charles Scribner s 
Sons, 1896, p. 45. 
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not only increase faster than its growth; they will be of a new order, 
arising no longer from the business of living but from the business of 
growing. Instead of growth serving life, life must now serve growth, 
perverting the very purpose of existence. Economically speaking this 
means that once a society outgrows its proper size, a size determined 
by its function of providing the individual with the greatest possible 
benefits, an ever-increasing portion of its increasing product and pro- 
ductivir/ must be used to raise not the personal standard of its members 
but the social standard of the community as such. Up to a point the two 
are complementary and can be raised simultaneously; but beyond it 
they become muttially exclusive, the perfected tool turning into a self- 
seeking master, and the swollen means into its self-serving end. From 
then on, the more powerful a society becomes, the more of its increas- 
ing product, instead of increasing individual consumption, is devoured 
by the task of coping with the problems caused by the rise of its very 
power. The more it gains in density, tlie more is devoured by the 
process of meeting the problems caused by its increasing density. And 
.the more it advances, the more is devoured by the problems resulting 
from its very advance. 

Examples of the first categor}^ of such ‘growth’ products which en- 
hance the standard of society without adding to the material welfare 
of its members are what might be called power commodities such as 
tanks, bombs, or the increase in government services required to ad- 
minister increased power. In the United States, the productic n increase 
in this field between 1950 and 1951, as expressed by the increase in 
government expenditures, amounted to no less than 18 billion dollars, 
or 72 per cent of the much-hailed 25-billion dollar increase of our total 
gross national product.^ Growth products of the second category, or 
density commodities^ rendered necessary as a result of population in- 
creases but no more capable of adding to an individual’s happiness 
than bombs, are goods sich as traffic lights, first-aid equipment, 
tube services, or replacement goods for losses which would never 
have occurred in less harassed smaller societies. In 1950, such replace- 
ments necessary as a result of fire losses in the United States amounted 

^ As to the objection that the period 1950-51 represents an exceptional rise 
in government expenditures due to exceptional defence outlays, it must be pointed 
out that in the future high and increasing defence expenditures will not be excep- 
tional but normal, considering that the danger of war is not the exceptional but 
normal by-product of the uneasy balance of our two-power world. Exceptional 
was the pre-1950 illusion, inducing a temporary reduction in government expendi- 
tures between 1945 and 1950, that defence expendimres could ever be reduced 
again. 
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to ahnost $700,000,000,^ and those caused by the 9 million casualties 
of the same year — of which 35,000 were fatal car accidents^ more than 
the loss of life incurred in many a major war — to $7,700,000,000.* 
Growth products of the third category, which one might call progress 
commodities^ are (a) improvements rendered necessary by improvements 
such as the improved anti-aircraft guns whose costs rose between 1945 
and 1950 from $10,000 to $275,000, or more than twenty-seven times, 
so that they could match the improvements achieved during-rfie same 
period by aircraft which, in turr^ had to be furtlier improved to match 
the increased deadliness of the improved anti-aircraft guns; and (Jb) 
those unwanted tie-in products we must acc^uire al( 9 ng with the desired 
fruit of progress such as licence plates or parking space with cars, repair 
work with television sets, idle standby orchestras with gramophone 
records, or bogus printer’s type along with the real. The bulk of the 
vaunted production and productivity increase experienced by to- 
day’s great powers goes into these personally sterile but socially neces- 
sary growth commodities. It raises not our real but our bogus standard 
of living by giving us •the illusion of increasing wealtli while, like 
currency in inflation, it amounts to nothing but an enormous increase 
in the price and effort an expanding society imposes on us for giving 
us the goods we really desire.^ 

But even if we allow ourselves to be swept for a moment off our feet 
by the s’tunning production figures of large-scale economies; and even 
if we concede that in modern times production can reach such stagger- 
ing totals that it may lift not only the margin of essentials but of 
luxuries as well; we cannot ignore the fact that along \^'ith vast-scale 
economies developed the phenomenon of business c^'cles w'liich, as 
Penelope did with her cloth, undo in the nights of depression whatevei 
they may have accomplished in the days of prosperity. 'And business 
cycles are no longer just inherent in the capitalist system, as is main- 
tained by capitalist and socialist theorists alike. That is why both 
advocate some form of a controlled economy as a solution to our present 
economic difficulties. With their modern connotation of destructive- 
ness, they are inherent in large-smle systems. They arise from over- 

^ Facts and Trends. National Board of Fire Underwriters, Vol. VIII, No. 4. 

• National Safety Council, 1950. 

* The price of society (price of government plus price of security plus price of 
producer goods necessary to provide us with consumer good' ) has risen in the 
growing United States from 27% of our total gross national product in 1939 to 
37% in 1951. Though the latter figure represents a decline from the 51 of the 
peak v^ar year of 1945, the trend of the cost of society to increase more than pro- 
portionately with its increasing power has established itself firmly since 1947. 
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growth. A better name for them wouW therefore be growth cycles^ since 
their destructive nature and scale depend not on business but on 
growing business, and not only on growing business but on growing 
industrialiiation and integration.^ 

Nothing proves this better than a glance at Russia where commun- 
ism has b^n introduced on tlie assumption that this would eliminate 
once and for all the wasteful misery of cyclical fluctuations. Yet, in 

^ Business^ cycles, in so far as they are defined as periodically recurring fluctua- 
tions of economic activities, adliere to all ecofJomic systems that live, whether they 
are small or large. They are a sign of life. As such they constitute neither a prob- 
lem, nor can they be aVoided. put while all have as their general cause the dyna- 
mics of existence, a number of special causes may have multiplying effects on 
either specific or all economic systems. And it is the multiplier that constitutes the 
problem, not the fluctuation, just as in man it is not the heartbeat but the exces- 
sive heartbeat that causes concern. Before capitalism, cyclical fluctuations' in eco- 
nomic activities were magnified by the cyclical fluctuations of non-economic 
forces such as^ weather, disease, or war. With the advent of capitalism, the external 
non-economic causes, were augmented by internal economic causes, magnifying 
the natural fluctuations as a result of tlie working o^ the economic system itself. 
Modem business cycle theorists are therefore quite correct wlien they maintain 
that certain cycles, business cycles in the narrower sense, are inherent in the 
profit-seeking business system of capitalism. The accumulation of profit or, as 
Marx says, of surplus value, must periodically lead to the impossibility of selling 
the full output since those retaining the money profit from production do not 
want to buy their own surplus product, while those willing to buy it, the workers, 
have no surplus money left with which they could buy it. Hence, curtailment 
of production, unemployment, and the idea that capitalist business cycle* miglit 
be checked through the introduction of a planned economy. Up to a given 
development stage, the traditional interpretation as well as the idea of an effective 
cure by control was perfectly valid. However, with the large-scale integration of 
modem economiei* resulting on the one hand from the growth of capitalist busi- 
ness and, on the other hand, from the political integration of increasingly large 
population complexes, the peculiarly capitalist cause of cyclical fluctuations has 
lost most of its significance. For even under capitalism, the true problem of cycli- 
cal fluctuations has never been cne of origin or nathre but of scale, just as the 
problem of waves in the sea is not whether they are caused by winds or the inner 
agitation of water, but whether they are large or little. And the scale of fluctua- 
tions, depending in its magnitude not on the system but on the si'ze of tlic inte- 
grated social complex through which the wav*, of economic activities transmits 
itself, has become such as a result of recent unification processes that a controlled 
economy is as unable to offer checks as an uncontrolled one. For even the effec- 
tiveness of control depends on limited social size. Thus while it is true that certain 
kinds of cycles are in their origin peculiar to capitalism, they have long ceased to 
be a problem plaguing the ^orld. The modem problem in economics, as in most 
•other fields, has become one of scale, making the distinction among systems obso- 
lete. It is in the sense of the scale, growth, or size cycle, that die term business 
cycle is used in this chapter. 
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spit^ of the most rigid control measures, depressions occur in Russia 
as regularly as in any other large-area state. The only difference is 
that, there, they are neither called nor recognized as such. Unable to 
comprehend why a typically capitalist phenomenon, attributed to the 
business man’s effort to increase his profit, could play havoc also with 
the heartland of communism where profit is no motive and everything 
is supposed to be under control, Soviet authorities have solved the 
dilemma by ascribing the mysteriously recurring dislocation^TTf their 
economy to either incompetence or the criminal negligence of ‘the 
enemies of the people, the Trotskyite-Bukharin and bourgeois 
nationalistic diversionaries and spies’.^ As a jesult, Russian depressions 
have produced the peculiarity of being frequently accompanied by 
waves of managerial purges, giving rise to the irreverent but highly 
descriptive term liquidation cycU. Otherwise, however, they show all 
the traditional hallmarks of old-fashioned cyclical disruptions such as 
misdirected production, unemployed resources, and the uncanny in- 
ability to distribute stocks piling up in regions where they are not 
needed. Tfius, Harry Sclm'artz quotes in his book on Russia's Soviet 
Economy a Soviet writer as declaring in 1933 that ‘mines, steel works 
and .plants in the light and food industries \^'ere choked up with un- 
shipped output . . . The railroads could not even deal with shipments 
of rails, fe cenings, or pipe, the needs of transport itself/ By the end of 
1934, the situation had deteriorated to a point that ‘there were more 
than 3 million ions of limber awaiting rail shipment, along witli 2 
million tons of coal and almost i million tons of ore. A total of 15 
million tons of cargo, altogether, awaited shipment at that time. 
Heavy industry alone had 650,000 freight cars piled up_awaiting trans- 
portation.*^ All this in a controlled economy. 

What caused this.^ Communism.^ Of course not, since th*e same things 
happen in capitalist depressions. Mismanagement.^ This was still less 
likely, since the Soviet manager knows tlmt his failure, unlike in capi- 
talist countries, means not only the loss of his job and wealth, but of 
his freedom and perhaps even his head. Absence of experience and 
technical knowhow.^ This cai^ again not be the reason, since their un- 
contested possession in capitalist countries could not prevent their 
depressions either. It is inability, the plain sheer unadulterated inability 
of man to cope with the problems of societies that have grown too 
large. What Thomas Malthus said of the relationship be ween food and 
population — that the population myst outrun its food supply because 

^ Harry Schwartz, Russia s Soviet Economy. New York: Prentice- Hall, 1950, 
p. 210. * Ibid., p. 337. 
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of its tendency to multiply at a geometric ratio while the latter in- 
creases only at an arithmetic ratio — ^is true also of the relation between 
human talent and the problems of size. While the latter multiply at a 
geometric ratio once an organism begins to outgrow its optimum 
limits, the human ability to cope with them seems to increase only at 
^ arithmetic ratio, and even that only up to a certain point. No degree 
or training, university education, or organization can compensate for 
the pacC^with which the problems of size outdistance our effort to 
catch up with them. 

This is why no measure of human control, whether suggested by 
Karl Marx or Lord* Keynes, can present a solution to problems which 
have arisen precisely because an organism has outgrown all human 
control. The cause of modern business cycle problems can therefore 
not be found in the natural functioning of capitalism, nor in the mis- 
managed or immature functioning of communism. It is found in the 
vast scale o/ modern economies. It is found in what some lucid Soviet 
writer was able to sneak into the text of a decree of 26 February 1938, 
.when he wrote in involuntary deviationism fiom strictly Marxist doc- 
trines that 'die biggest shortcoming in planning and construction is 
gigantomania*.^ And gigantomania is the natural concomitant not of 
capitalism but of large-scale development. 

The idea that cyclical fluctuations, in so far as they do constitute a 
major problem, are phenomena of size and not of capitalism seems also 
verified by the fact that, while they have made their appearance in 
communist Russia, which is large, they have failed to give evidence of 
their destructive nature in capitalist countries which have remained 
small politically as well as economically.^ No one has ever heard of a 
depression problem in capitalist Liechtenstein or Andorra (or, for that 
matter, in any country during the early stage of capitalist development, 
which is always characterized by its competitive small-umi pattern or 
in largely agricultural countnres whose lacework of self-sufficient farms 
and regions splits their economic unity). Their boundaries have the 
effect of piers and sea walls, breaking the violence of the storms tor- 
menting the open oceans, and admitting ^them into the sheltered small- 
ness of. the harbour only as harmless ripples. Switzerland, Denmark, 

^ Ibid., p. 209. 

* The two are not necessarily always the same. Luxembourg is politically a 
miniature state but through its giant steel industry it is economically a vast-scale 
^economy^ Because of this we find cyclibal fluctuations of considerable degree in 
spite of the fact that the country is small, since it is small only politically, not 
econpmically. 
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Nbfway, or Sweden, having a number of industries which have broken 
through the limiting boundaries of their states, are somewhat more 
vulnerable but, being small none the less, the problems of business 
cycles haye never as yet outgrown the natural ability of their sturdy 
leaders. One may say that, as in the case of Denmark, Norway, or 
Sweden, this is due to the fact that capitalism has been tempered by a 
measure of socialist direction, and that it is because of this that the 
Scandinavian countries could check the germ of depression i»are suc- 
cessfully than others. True, t|iey did check it, but not because of 
socialist direction. All they proved was merely that everything works on 
the small scale, capitalism as well as socialism, in small states only 
nature can exert a depressing influence, and with this man’s ingenuity 
can cope. In large states, on the other hand, it is not nature which leads 
to depressions but man’s inability to deal with monstrous proportions. 
As a result, only there do we find ‘poverty in the midst of plenty’, 
except in Russia, where we find poverty in the midst of poverty. Only 
there do we find factories ready for use, workers willing to work, em- 
ployers eager to produce, side by side with a total and allegedly inex- 
plicable inability to do anything whatsoever. 

The consequence of bigness is thus always the same: the inability 
to cope with the problems it creates. ^X^hatever large-scale economies 
may have accomplished in the way of production increase in the only 
field that counts from the point of view of rising living standards, the 
field of luxuries, has been devoured in cyclical destruction. And what 
has not been devoured in destruction has been whittled away by the 
necessity' of dividing the greater product amongst a greater number of 
people to meet greater needs, or of putting it aside as an idle reserve 
against uncertain disaster. 

It is therefore only W'hen dealing with o\’erall aggregates and 
national income figures — which, to paraphrase Marx, are tlie opiate oi 
all those w'ho delight in the sootliing rgacro-economic approadi that 
has become the unfortunate necessity of macro-social li\ing — that 
modern times do indeed show impressi\^e increases in total income and 
total wealth. But we do not livein macro-economic aggregates, as the 
youth indicated wdio complained: ‘According to statistical evidence, 
there are two and a half w^omen to every man — and I ha\'e none.’ So 
long as society has not become a leVelled-oflF honey-producing bee co- 
operative, we shall live as micro-economic individual at the margin oi 
reality, not in consoling averages^ This is the only level that matters. 
It is there that we realize what w-e w'ould never guess by reading our 
textbooks — that our vaunted modern \^st-scale development seems 
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to be nothing but a backsliding device. It runs in vain against the4ron 
laws of economics which, like those*of the universe in general, put a 
limit to every expansion and accumulation. The totals may increase, 
yet the margins may decline. But it is at the margins where living stan- 
dards are determined and where we see that, with every new promulga- 
tion of record figures praising progress and unification, streets which 
were previously clean become dirty; and that, with every new eco- 
nomic; ^ncentration at the centre, a new slum arises at the widening 
fringes o( the periphery, dissolving ^its social fabric, and breeding 
miseries such as no small-scale economy ever knew. For on a small 
scale, ends never fringe. 

Oblivious of their owm inconsistency, some of our modernists point 
out that small states had an easier time of it, being so insignificant in 
size and population. But this is exactly it! Because they were small, they 
could not only solve their problems better than their large counter- 
parts; they could do so witliout the assistance of such brilliant minds as 
Marx, Schacht, Cripps, or Keynes. They did not need to deal with 
aggregates which, in large countries, even staysticians can only guess, 
and whose meaning even experts do not always understand. They 
could at all times see their economy at their feet — open, surveyable, 
manageable. They did not need to operate on assumptions wdiich no 
one on earth can prove, however great his learning and many his 
degrees. Even a Minister of Finance could understand what w^as going 
on, and could direct economic activities with lucidity instead cjf daring. 
And every elementary-scliool teacher could be Minister of Finance. 

What our macro-economists might do, therefore, is not to complain 
that small states had no great problems because they were so small, and 
then blissfully Suggest their elimination in the interest of economic 
progress. They might advocate the elimination of the condition that 
requires a macro-economic approach in the first place. If gigantomania 
seems our chief economic prpblem, as it seems also our chief political 
problem, the solution is of course not further unification but the restora- 
tion of a small-cell economic system in which all problems are reduced 
to proportions in which they can be jolved by everybody, not only by 
a genius, who may not'always be forthcoming. A small-cf// pattern 
does not necessarily mean a small-jrare pattern. But it is so obviously 
the cure that even Russia has come to the conclusion that she must 
abandon her original dream of turning the entire country into a single 
factory. Rather, as becomes increasingly evident, she is developing a 
•pattern of small self-sufficient economic regions. Instead of erasing 
economic boundaries, she has begun to recreate them,' not as tariff 
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barriers but as invisible walls behind which innumerable local econo- 
mies can be developed within ringes that can again be mastered by 
normal human beings.^ The same tendency has manifested itself also 
in capitalist countries in the form of the co-operative movement. The 
principal device of the latter for eliminating the terrors of violent eco- 
nomic fluctuations is the creation of production and market units of so 
small a size that their activities can at all times be surveyed and antici- 
pated. Since the consequences of economic behaviour can be^£fii;eseen 
only in units that are small, the^mallness of the economic complex is 
not an accidental but the most fundamental characteristic of co- 
operative concepts. It excludes gigantomania by constitution, as early 
capitalism excluded it by competition. 

The productive superiority of small economies^ based in addition on rel- 
atively small economic units^ was shown in a United States Senate Report 
of 1946, of which David Cushman Coyle gives the following summary; 

‘A Senate report in 1946 compared die life of various nriddle-sized 
cities which are dependent on either big or little business but otherwise 
dos^-ly alike. In cities A 3 nd C about 95 per cent of the factory workers 
were emphiyed by big absentee companies; in cities B and D only 13 
to 1 5 per cent were so employed. Wages were higher in the big-business 
towns A and C, but unemployment was worse during die depression. 
In A and C the stores were poor because of the heavy risk of unem- 
ployment, and many people went to other towns. 

‘NamAlIy the small-bfisiness cities, B and D, had many more busi- 
ness owners and officers, and diere were several times as many Si 0,000 
incomes and 50 to 100 per cent more income-tax payers. That is, there 
was a larger middle and upper class, with loyalties that were mainly 
local. Accordingly, these small-business cities had more civic enter- 
prises, better co-operation widi labour in civ ic affairs, and a better city 
to live in. Statistics w'ere there to prove the point. The small-business 
cities had less than half die slums and a mftch lower infant death. TTiey 
had more magazine subscribers, more priv'ate telephones and electric 
meters, more churcli members, and bigger libraries and parks.’*^ 

5. TAe Reason for the Illusion of Progress 

From whatever point w^e may look at it, the idea of a rising living 
standard produced by modern large-scale economic dev elopment seems 

' See Harry Schwartz, op. cit. 

* David Cushman Coyje, Daj of Judgement, New York: Harper and Brodiers, 
1949, P- 116. 
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little more than a myth magnified repetition to a degree that It has 
taken on the appearance of unchallengeable truth. But how could this 
have come about, particularly in an age whose scientific pretensions 
demand that everything must be proved by facts and figures? The 
explanation is not too difficult. 

In the first place, in spite of the mass of figures at their disposal, our 
analysts are frequently too timid to give them interpretations contra- 
dictin^^rccepted prejudices. They do what that acolyte opinion pollster 
of Denver, Colorado, did before tlv* presidential elections of 1948, 
when all his figures indicated a victory for President Truman. But be- 
cause the renowned prince-archbishops of polling proclaimed ex 
cathedra that the President did not have a chance, he mistrusted the 
result of his own research and, by his own admission, changed his 
figures for fear tlie correct ones would not be believed. 

In the second place, even where analysts do not inflict violence on 
their material, they often convey wrong impressions by comparing 
the wrong things. Instead of comparing mature large economies such 
, as the United States with mature small ones •such as modem Switzer- 
land or medieval Florence at the peak of their development, they com- 
pare them with immature small ones such as modern Haiti or medieval 
England. The reason for .the latter is in part because England is the one 
country with whose medieval history most of us are really familiar. 
But it is unfortunately also one of tliose countries whose medieval 
development was amongst the most retarded. Naturally, ky having 
medieval England instead of medieval Florence, Venice, or Nuremberg 
in mind,. we are able to constme an illusion of our own progress that 
has nothing to do with reality. The same illusion can be obtained if 
we compare our farmers’ houses with those of modern Haiti which, 
in spite of being small, is also retarded. To get a proper picture we 
have to compare tliem with the peasant houses of small mature states 
such as Liechtenstein or Switzerland. Then we shall find that it is safer 
to advertise the progress of modem times in Haiti rather than in the 
valleys of the Alps. 

The mosi" important error, howeve^, has been made with regard 
not to .countries but to periods. Because of the wealth of sources made 
available through the work of great economic writers, we have fallen 
into the habit of comparing the well-documented twentieth with the 
well-documented nineteenth century. Both of these are characterized 
by the same vast-scale developmetit. Within this period we may indeed 
say thaf we have economically advanced. But th^s is not surprising con- 
sidering that the first result of economic unification and large-area 
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development was not only an increase in wealth but also in misery. 
Marx has formulated this phenonfenon in his law of capitalist accumula- 
tion whose only error is that it attributes to the system of capitalism 
what was solely due to the overgrowth of its institutions.^ Before 
capitalism outgrew its competitive small-unit pattern, it suffered little 
of the subsequent miseries of accumulation. For as long as its cells 
were small, it provided automatically what our time tries so desperately 
to accomplish through the use of government direction — a haiawanious 
distribution that prevented the accumulation of either excessive wealth 
or excessive misery in the first place.^ 

It was this period then, symbolized by the advent not of capitalism 
but of vast-scale economic unification made possible through the in- 
dustrial revolution, which characteristically furnished as the first sign 
of its ‘stupendous improvement* descriptions of poverty and -child 
labour abuses such as no retarded medieval state could ever have pro- 
vided. And it was this period which, also characteristically, produced 
the world’s greatest social reform movements. But an increase in social 
reform movements is a ^ign of worsening, not of improving, condi- 
tions. If social reformers were rare in former ages, it could only have 
been so because these were better off than ours. After all, man was not 
less courageous and eager for happiness in the fourteenth century than 
in the tv'eniietli. All that can therefore be said in favour of the idea 
that w^ have advanced is that the living standard of die earlier small- 
state period had so declined under the first impact of the industrial 

^ It is strange that Marx should have failed to link misery to the scale rather 
than the system of economic activities, for no one lias shown better than he him- 
self that the weaknesses of capitalism come into existence only w^hen dungs out- 
grow certain limits. In his Capitalist Contradictions^ as has been jnentioned in an 
earlier chapter, he pictures the decline of capitalism as due to the fact that increas- 
ing surplus value will result in declining profit; increasing exploitation in the 
strengdiening of die proletariat; increasing prod^cdon in declining sales possibili- 
ties; increasing competition in die eliminadon of compendon; increasing colonial- 
ism in the freedom of the colonies. In each case, the element of destruction is the 
fact that something increases in magnitude, that growdi is dnven beyond the 
point where it is beneficial. Had Marx drawn the logj^al conclusion from his own 
diagnosis, he would have suggested the prevendon of overgrov^^th, not the elimi- 
nadon of capitalism and its replacement by socialism wliich, far from prevendng 
overgrowth, is based on it from its very beginning. 

* There were, of course, great accumuladons of wealth in d’e hands of princes 
and lords, but these arose not from their economic but their polidcal functions as 
heads of their principalities. As it would»be foolish to accuse the mayor of a city 
for having at his disposal large accumuladons, it would be equally foolish to 
accuse a former lord on diis account. 
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revolution with its crushing large-scale consequences that the subse- 
quent improvement means only that our present living standard is 
higher than that of the nineteenth century, but not necessarily of the 
preceding periods. Nor does it mean that it is higher than that still found 
today in mature small countries such as Switzerland or Sweden. 

Far from solving the insignificant problems of small economies, the 
solidified large-area states have magnified them to the point where they 
defy aw^solution whatever. Were it not so, how could one explain the 
abject dependence on American aid ,of such great powers as Italy, 
France, or Germany? How could one explain why Great Britain, 
struggling heroicalty to do without this aid, can give her inhabitants 
no more than varyihg degrees of an unvarying austerity? or why mighty 
Russia, deprived of American aid altogether, can grant none of the 
amenities of life to her tried populations and depends in addition on 
the small economies of her satellites to such an extent that she could 
not permit them to leave her orbit on this ground alone? Or how could 
one explain why the very birth of another great power, India, was 
accompanied not by economic independence but by her prompt addi- 
tion to the list of applicants for American aid? One might say that at 
least the United States represents an example of the success of large- 
scale development. But where would the United States be if the other 
large powers did not need her so badly? We are as dependent on 
them as they are on us, and the more dependent they are on us, the 
worse off we become ourselves. 

On tlie other hand, while the gun-doting, grandiloquent great 
powers of the world seem to show nothing to their account except 
their inability to support themselves, coupled with a pitiful efficiency 
in sending one backmailing mission after another to Washington in 
the hope of maintaining what is still left of their dilapidated greatness, 
the small states — whom they are so eager to reason off the surface of 
the earth on the ground thati they are economic anachronisms — con- 
tinue to blossom by their own resources. There is no record of help- 
seeking missions from Switzerland, Sweden, Liechtenstein, or such 
remote Himalayan states as Nepal, Sikkiijii, Bhutan, and many another 
from whom one has never heard because they have never asked any- 
thing and are able, in many respects, to provide their citizens with 
higher living standards without American aid than their powerful 
neighbours are able to afford with it. If their representatives do once in 
a while put in an appearance in Washington it is to convey greetings to 
the President, not to ask gifts. This sounds so incredible that the 
Washington press corps could hardly believe its ears when Prime 
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Mimiter Sidney G. Holland of New Zealand told them during his 
visit in February 1951: 

Tm on my way back home, you know, and I came to pay my 
respects. And I told the President we are making no requests of any 
kind. There is nothing we need that we can’t pay for out of our own 
resources. I just happened to say we are not seeking any gifts or loans 
of any kind.'^ 

Which representative of the v^st economic realms of France, Great 
Britain, Italy, India, China, or Russia could nowadays make a state- 
ment of this kind? None! If also small countries are»occasionally found 
in the boat of economic distress, it is only because their problems, as in 
the case of the giant Marshall Plan area, have been fused with those of 
their neighbours. But even there they proved to be the healthier of the 
partners in need, as can be seen from the fact that by far the fastest 
recovery from the dislocations of World War II has been experienced 
by the smaller states of Europe such as Belgium, Denmark, Luxem- 
bourg or the Netherlanck, and not by the great powers. 

6 . The Law of Diminishing Productivity 

The Principal argument against the fetishism of large-scale 
economies, however, is not derived from the comparison of economic 
developnjent in large and small states, but from economic law. Every 
student of economics must acquaint himself in one of his first lessons 
with the law of diminishing productivity as the most basic of all econo- 
mic principles. This, however, is again nothing other than the econo- 
mic version of the small-unit principle which, as we have found, 
permeates all creation. 

The law of diminishing productivity states that, if we add variable 
units of any factor of production to a quantity of another, a point 
will be reached beyond which each additional unit of the variable 
factor adds less to the total product than the preceding one. 

What does this mean? Eco^omiets distinguish amongst four factors 
of production, land, labour, capital, and the entrepreneur. Let us 
assume that the variable factor is labour, and that we add it in varjing 
units to a fixed quantity of land. The yield of this fixed unit of land, if 
worked by a single labourer, is, let us assume, 10 bv hels of w'heat. 
Two labourers may boost this to 22 bushels, three to 27, and four to 28. 
If we add a fifth labourer, the total may actually decline because each 
* Ntw York TimtSf 8 February 1951. 
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may now be in the other’s way and impede instead of assist Vl^ork. 
What we see from this example is that, up to the fourth labourer, each 
additional worker is able to increase the total output, but that already 
after the third each increase per man is effected at a diminishing rate. 
Expressed in figures this means that if we employ only two workers, 
their total product will be 22 bushels, and the product per man ii. If 
we decide to employ four workers, however, we shall increase their 
total^y^fily six additional bushels to 28. This means that, though we 
employ fnore, the output per man is ^ow mucli less in terms of wheat, 
having declined from 1 1 to 6 bushels. 

The application <of too much power to a fixed production unit has 
thus the overall effect of decreasing instead of increasing individual 
efficiency, though this is hidden for a time by the continued rise in 
aggregates. In the case of our example, it would thus obviously be more 
profitable — provided that land is available in sufficient quantities and 
could therefore be made variable also — to apply the other two workers 
to a second unit of land. In this way, having made both factors variable, 
the yield per unit of land would decline fromi28 to 22 bushels, but the 
product per man would go up from 7 to 1 1, and the combined product 
from 28 to 44. By making other factors variable also and expanding on 
a small-unit pattern instead of turning a single fixed cell into a compact 
production concentrate, it is possible to increase general efficiency 
through expansion and bypass for a time the inexorable law of dimin- 
ishing productivity. 

But, one may say, is this not an argument for larger rather tlian 
smaller units.^ Up to a point, yes, as is indicated by the law of diminish- 
ing productivity itself, according to which decline sets in only after a 
certain expansion has been accomplished. It is therefore not only 
reasonable but also economical to add fields until they reach the opti- 
mum size in the form of a farm. Beyond that, however, efficiency 
decline can no longer be bypassed by utilizing tlie variability of factors, 
since one of the essential factors of production, to which the law 
applies also, is by its very nature not subject to variation. This is the 
entrepreneur or, in the case of our e^mp^e, the farmer. Entrepreneurial 
ability^ being limited and unexpandable • once it has reached full 
maturity, can cope only with the problems of a limited enterprise, an 
enterprise whose activities do not become dimmed at the horizon. It is 
for this reason that the law of diminishing productivity is not an* 
argument for unlimited expansion but for limitation, a limitation 
adjusted to man’s unexpandable small intellectual stature. 

Every producer knows and follows this basic economic law whether 
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he i5 familiar with its name or not. And every consumer follows a dif- 
ferent version of it under the name of the law of diminishing utility in 
which the production concerned is not the creation of goods but of 
satisfactions. We could satisfy our hunger with nothing but a ten-unit 
chunk of bread. Yet, if we have a chance, we shall prefer to eat only 
one unit of bread, and one unit of something else such as meat, one 
other unit of milk, and one other unit of dessert. By taking only first 
units of different goods instead of a big multiple-unit chuiik o«!i«ingle 
good, we avoid the deplorable recline of satisfactions which each addi- 
tional unit of the same good would cause. In this way we are able to 
increase the total utility of our meals by breaking them down into a 
succession of small items. 

In other words, increase in quantity, mass, size, power, or whatever 
physical element we may use, does not produce a corresponding in- 
crease in productivity or satisfactions. Up to a certain point, yes! But 
beyond a certain point, no! There is a limit. And the ideal limit is 
always relatively narrow! It is again Aristotle who has expressed the 
^significance of oversize «o succinctly in his Politics when he writes: 

‘To the size of states there is a limit, as there is to other things, plants, 
animals, implements; for none of these retain their natural power when 
they are too large or too small, bur they either wholly lose their 
nature^ or are spoiled.*^ 

We eiipcrience this spoilage in our typically modern prize-winning 
attempts at grov ing fruit or \'egetables of monster proportions. Tliey 
look extraordinary to the eye, but the} are nor only spoiled, they have 
also lost their nature. It is like giving a premium for obesity which, as 
we all know, does not add to, but detracts from, performance. What 
pleasure do we gain from eating strawberries that are huge but taste like 
half-brewed beer, or from tomatoes that hav e the size of grapefruit 
but taste like soiled w'ater.^ It is taste tha* attracts us in food, not bulk. 
And taste, like vitality, vigour, efficiency, does not increase with size. 
What does increase, of course, if v\e add units of effort to fixed quanti- 
ties, is the aggregate product vvhich keeps growing long beyond tlie 
point of diminishing productivity. But although this is not more praise- 
worthy than the gain of additional weight in a woman after she has 
reached her optimum figure, we are Vor e\'er stunned and impressed by 
it in the field of economics, forgetting our fundame :tal aim which is 
not quantity but quality, not tlie ljulk of aggregates but die flavour of 
the unitj and not total output but output /Jt’r man. Four workers do' 
^ Aristotle, op. cit., 1326 a. 
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produce more wheat than two, but if four are at work on the 5 ame 
plot, the individual output is much less than that of two. This is what 
matters. As life becomes more crowded, we cannot avoid the unit 
decline of productivity. But this is no excuse for diverting our atten- 
. tion from the iron reality ol falling individual incomes, and for seeking 
irrational consolation in the meaningless things tliat continue to rise 
such as the aggregates of national incomes. 

7. Small versus Big Business Units 

As land yields less per unit of added effort after a certain point, so 
does the firm. According to the same law of diminishing productivity, 
the performance of an enterprise, after it has reached a certain size, 
begins to decline in relation to the amount of resources put into it, in 
spite of the deluding fact that, as always, its absolute perfoimance con- 
tinues to increase. This is such an elementary fact tliat Justice Brandeis 
could properly state that; 

‘A large part of our people have also learned that efficiency in busi- 
ness does not grow indefinitely with the size of the business. Very 
often a business grows in efficiency as it grows from a small business to 
a large business; but there is a unit of greatest efficiency in every busi- 
ness at any time, and a business may be too large to be efficient, as well 
as too small.’ ^ 

As a result, a wise business man will not extend his productit)n to 
maximum capacity but to optimum capacity. Whatever that may be, it 
is at all times considerably lower than the maximum. It will never be a 
giant whose forces cannot be fully utilized. Squeezing out of his plant 
the last possible drops means to get these additional drops of product 
at a disproportionately heavy expense, so that it is far more profitable 
to go without these drops. Instead, if he desires to extend his produc- 
tion, the producer will build a new and mechanically independent 
plant, and begin the battle of diminishing productivity all over again, 
but with fresh forces, by fanning out«on ^ small-ce\\ pattern. When the 
optimum size is reached in the second plant,* he will build a third plant, 
or, what is better still, plants II and III will be built by others to make 
them not only mechanically but also financially independent, and to 
add not only fresh forces, but new vitality and genius. This is the 
basis of a healthy capitalism and its most essential secret of success, 

' Louis D. Brandeis, The Curse of Bigness, New Yorki The Viking Press, 1935 » 
p. 109. 
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competition. And since competition means the coexistence of a great 
number of individual firms, it aiSo means that each- individual pro- 
ducing unit must by necessity be relatively small. 

Thus a sound capitalist economy, far from thriving on large-scale 
concepts, is more than any other system dependent on individual diver- 
sity and its concomitant, the small firm.^ It is this that has given us our 
greatest benefits and the firms their greatest efficiency, as we can easily 
perceive if we compare a few personal experiences and a few im jj^yonal 
facts. 

Everybody knows what it means to buy something in one of our 
vast department stores. True, we can buy everything in a single build- 
ing, but is this more efficient? Being locatedin a large city, it takes us in 
the first place up to an hour to reach the place. Then we are spewed 
into an overcrowded interior where we are assisted b/snappy informa- 
tion services, watched by discreet detectives, and hurled about until 
we arrive at our counter. There we line up in a queue and wait docilely 
for being processed without the benefit of old-fashioned indi\ idualized 
sendee or courtesies. Instead, neon signs on balconies or inscriptions 
on tlie bosoms of overworked sales girls flash the cheerful news abroad 
that This Store Gives You Friendly Service^ or that Our Password Is 
Politeness, That takes care of that. It is the collective advance apology 
for any bsr quent individual atrocity that may be committed on the 
customei. But it is useless to complain since rudeness, like any other 
social vi<jp, is directly proportionate to the size of the social unit within 
which we move. 

At lunch w^e sit down at another counter whose idea of efficiency is 
to cascade upon us wirliin sixty seconds all the implements of eating 
plus sandwich, coffee, and check, so that we are through with the task 
of replenishing our strength in less than five minutes. Fmally, we are 
caught in a high-speed ejector stream that tears tlie buttons off our 
overcoats, and thrust back into anothej subway. By the time we 
arrive home we need a steam bath and brandy to revive ourseK es. But 
we acquired a tie at a saving of ten cents and enjoyed otherwise tlie 
comforts of having everything un^Jer a single root. In a small town un- 
able to afford eitlier sub^^rays or department Stores, we get the same 

^ By the term ‘siaaU’ firm, as by a *sinair countiy^, is understood in this study an 
establishment of optimum size. The use of tlie term ‘small* rather than ‘medium* 
or ‘middle-sized’ wliich it is meant to embrace, should empha ze the relatively 
low ceiling limiting development upw'ards. There is no such i.w»itow limit in the 
opposite direction. Liechtenstein is a smaH country, and so is S\vitzerland. In spite 
of tliei’’ vast difference incize, it would be misleading to apply die term medium 
power to Switzerland. 
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thing perhaps at slightly higher prices, but at an enormous saving of 
time and energy. We are not processed but served. We are not fed, we 
eat. Each effort yields infinitely more satisfactions which, translated into 
economic terms, means greater efficiency. Slowing down the record of 
life to its proper speed, it takes longer to play but it echoes at last the 
beautiful melodies which the fast-running gramophone of vast-scale 
living has turned into unbearable shrieks. 

this personal experience illustrates from the point of view of 
the consumer who exhausts his enerf^ by patronizing super stores in 
super cities under the illusion of gaining something, a few impersonal 
facts and data will4)rove with regard to the producer. When a great 
combine is organized through the fusion of a number of small produ- 
cing units into a single large enterprise, we are usually impressed by the 
unprecedented hew output figures. What we overlook in our hypnotic 
preoccupation witli totals and aggregates is that the now amalgamated 
empire will in most instances produce less tlian the combined equiva- 
lent of the previously independent units unless it maintains these units 
in physically separate operation. But even then, the addition of new 
factories cannot stave off the relentless working of the law of diminish- 
ing productivity. To quote Justice Brandeis once more: 

‘Man’s work often outruns the capacity of the individual man; and 
no matter what the organization, the capacity of an individual man 
usually determines tlie success or failure of a particular enterprise, not 
only financially to . the owners, but in service to the coinrr unity. 
Organization can do much to make concerns more efficient. Organiza- 
tion carf do much to make larger units possible and profitable. But the 
efficiency even .of organization has its bounds; and organization can 
never supply the combined judgement, initiative, enterprise, and 
authority which must come from the chief executive officers. Nature 
sets a limit to tlieir possible accomplishrnent. As the Germans say, 
“Care is taken that the trees^'do not scrape the skies’’.’^ 

A number of recent studies have made it abundantly clear that the 
idea of the greater efficiency, productivity, or profitability of large 
producing units seems 'largely a myth. The Twentieth Century Fund 
found on the basis of an analysis of income statistics for 1919, ‘that the 
larger corporations earned less than the average of all corporations; 
that those with an investment of more than $50,000,000 earned the 
least; while those with an investment of less than $50,000 earned the 
most; and the earnings declined almost uninterruptedly, with increasing 
^ Louis D. Brandeis, op. dt., p. 117. 
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size’.*^ Another study, examining the industrial profits in the United 
States, found after analysing the 3 ata of 2,046 manufacturing corpora- 
tions from 1919 to 1928, ‘that those with an investment under $500,000 
enjoyed a higher return than those with more than $5,000,000 and 
twice as high a return than those with more than $5 0,000,000’. ^ So 
consistent is this picture.that a study of the Federal Trade Commission 
undertaken for the Temporary National Economic Committee came to 
the following conclusion: 

‘The results of the total tests i%veal that the largest companies made, 
on the whole, a very poor showing . . . Furtherryore, in the tests of 
group efficiency, the corporations grouped as medium sized or small 
sized had preponderantly lower average costs of production or higher 
rates of return on invested capital than the groups large-sized cor- 
porations with which they were compared.’^ 

The most surprising fact, however, is that, apart IrorQ those few 
enterprises which, such as the railroad or steel industry, are intrinsi- 
c.’llv dependent on large-scale equipment and organization, not even 
mass production seems best served by plants of large size. For, as 
experience has shown, ‘die economy of mass production in its proper 
sense ... is more a matter of the degree of specialization attainable 
within 7 oin^^le factory than a matter of the size of the plant as a whole’."* 

^ Temporary National Economic Committee, Competition and Monopoly in 
Amerifan^ Industry^ Monograph No. 21. X^’abhington; Government Printing 
Office, 1940, p. 31 1. - Ibid., p. 31 1. 

* Temporary National Economic Committee, Relative Efficiency of Large, 
Medium-si^ed, and Small Business, Monograph No. 13. W ashington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1941, p. 10. In fairness to this quotation, I must hll in the 
words represented by the three dots which show again the ann(^\ing timidity ot 
authors w'hose figures point so obviously in the opposite direction trom accept- 
able results that they do not venture to draw' their owm conclusions or, if so, 
contradict them in sucli a way as to render therf\ almost meaningless. Thus, after 
saying that the tests revealed a poor show ing on the part of the largest companies, 
the report continues: ‘Thi,> should not be taken that in e\ery tost all medium- 
sized or small companies had low'or cojts or belter rates ot return than tlie largest 
companies. Indeed most cases oP highest costs wew those ot very small com- 
panies; this in turn siiould not be taken to mean that the average costs of large- 
sized businesses were necessarily low’^er thap the average costs of medium-sized or 
small businesses.* In the text above I used only the first sentence of tiiis extra- 
ordinary sequence because either the largest companies did a poor show^ing 
or they did not. According to the report they did, irrespective ot the w'ater the 
authors poured into their own w ine. 

* Professor Frank A. Fetter in his testimony betore the federal irade v^om- 
mission (Ibid., pp. 404-5). 
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Nor does it seem that large-scale enterprise contributed significantly 
in another area in which myth ascribes to it more success than the facts 
appear to justify — ^in research. Using the electric-appliance industry as 
an illustration of the inventive barrenness of modern laboratories main- 
. tained at enormous expense by big business, Mr. T. K. Quinn, himself 
a big business man as former vice-president of the General Electric 
Company, chairman of the board of the General Electric Finance Com- 
pany^STd president of the Monitor Equipment Corporation, points to 
the fact ‘Uiat not a single distinctively utiew electric home appliance has 
ever been created by one of the giant concerns — not the first washing 
machine, electric rartge, dryer, iron or ironer, electric lamp, refrigerator, 
radio, toaster, fan, heating pad, razor, lawn mower, freezer, air condi- 
tioner, vacuum cjeaner, dishwasher, or grill. The record of tlie giants 
is one of moving in, buying out, and absorbing after the fact.-*^ 

For all these reasons it is precisely the economists who are redis- 
covering the value of the small-unit principle and who suggest that a 
multicellular arrangement with as many independent entrepreneurs as 
' are economically supportable would be more^wholesome, productive, 
efficient, and profitable than a world composed of giant concerns spill- 
ing across the surface of the globe, unimpeded by limiting boundaries. 
They are rediscovering that the law of diminishing productivity is 
more than a mere formulation to be discussed in an elementary 
economics class. It is elementary. Up to a certain point, the addition of 
units of productive factors, as additional fcA)d in the hum7.n ,body, 
builds up creative energy; beyond it, sterile fat. Before the optimum 
size of organization is reached, be it in companies or in labour unions, 
such additions a/jC used in the fulfilment of their economic functions; 
after it has been reached, they are squandered in personal or political 
dissipation, in unwarranted speculations, in unwarranted political pets, 
in unwarranted displays of power, or in tltat most wasteful of economic 
activities: the construction of®an idling financial security belt w'ith which 
overgrown enterprises must surround themselves to w ithstand disasters 
that may never occur or, if they do, may nor be w^orth surviving. 

^ T. K. Quinn, ‘Too Big^j Th% Nation^ 7 March 1953, p. 21 1. Explaining the 
relative sterility of large laboratories, Mr. Quinn continues his argument against 
economic bigness by quoting the following from Dr. Clarence Cook Little, 
former president of die Universities of Michigan and Maine: ‘Scientific research 
is an intensely personal effort . . . like the artist, the creative scientist must be per- ' 
mitted to pursue his own ideas unhampered by restrictions of organized groups. 
•The large groups have made extremely important contributions only when an 
original discovery, made by a single individual, is already avdilable for further 
technical development.* 
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Capitalist theorists and even capitalist business men have therefore 
come to the point where they oppbse rather than favour economic con- 
centration,^ and many have made a vicious spectre of concentration 
driven to its extreme — ^monopoly. But what is monopoly in the eco- 
nomic world? Nothing other than what great power is in the political 
world. It restricts material production and forces on us undiflferen- 
tiated standardized goods, even as great power restricts our intellec- 
tual production, forcing on us standardized platitudes. But thepr'^^lem 
of power manifests itself alway^in the same way, whether it is in the 
physical, the economic, or the political field. As Professor Henry 
Simons put it: 

‘No one and no group can be trusted with much power; and it is 
merely silly to complain because groups exercise power selfishly.. The 
mistake is simply in permitting them to have it. Monopoly power must 
be abused. It has no use save abuse.’* 

So we are once again back at the problem ot power, and once again 
th^' conclusion forces itself on us that the way to deal with it is nor by 
attempting to control what is by nature uncontrollable, but by cutting 
dovn what has become too big. Our macro-economists suggest cut- 
ting too, but at die wrong end. They try to solve the dislocation prob- 
lems prr iuced by the uneven accumulation of wealth and misery by 
attacking die consequences instead of the cause. They are al^^ ays full 
of ideas ^f parcelling, redividing, redistributing the income which has 
been 3iverted from the s*vift stream of production into stagnant by- 
waters. But what should be done is, not to redivide the income from 
produaion but the si^e of die productive unit. For in small firm^, little 
could be spared to accumulate in stagnant pools in tffe first pLce. All 
that would be needed is, therefore, to render the Unitarian overgrown 
enterprises smaller, mobile, and multiple again. In this way, the proper 
distribution of income — which is quite correctly thought to be one of 
the most essential prerequisites of a healthy economy and of a sound 
policy of protection against unduly severe cyclical fluctuations — would 
not need to occupy the time a single reform economist. For it would 

^ Note the present vogue by which business grows in the biological way, by 
multiplying and splitting, rather than the political way, by uniting and cen- 
tralizing. Instead of enlarging existing factories, new ones are built on a smaller 
scale, and instead of keeping them together, they are distribute ' over many geo- 
graphic regions. Anotlier example is the trend of department stores to break cio\\Ti 
the unity of floor space by creating whaf Macy’s in New York calls the ‘tlmlling ^ 
new e\pericnce’ of 'little %hops*. 

■ Henry Simons, op.cit., p. 1 29. 
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automatically result from a propef and well-balanced distribution of 
productive units. A small-cell arrangement always and everywhere has 
this one great virtUe: it solves the problems, which no degree of plan- 
ning can handle if they occur on the large scale, by reducing them to 
proportions in which they solve themselves. 


S. Economic Union 

We thus see that there is nothing ifi either economic experience or 
economic theory indicating that large unified territorial entities are 
essential to a healriiy development. If the most productive form of 
enterprise in most fields is the smaller business unit, there is obviously 
no necessity for surrounding it with a giant unified economic hinter- 
land. As a result, a sound small-jca/? economy, while it does not exactly 
demand a small-j^czr^ arrangement, is certainly not damaged by it. In 
fact, it represents the same thing economically as the small state repre- 
sents politically, and its health is due to the same reasons. It is there- 
fore a queer paradox that many of those who, having discovered the 
weakness of huge economic size, are now all out to smash big busi- 
ness and trusts in favour of the resurrection of a small-business world, 
advocate exactly the opposite in the world of politics. There the 
Unitarian idea of concentration has taken such possession of them 
that nothing could delight them more than the vision of the monster 
holding company of a world state. Economically, more t|)an from 
any other point of view, it would be more consistent with our ideals 
if we were to have thousands of small states rather than a single big 
one. That is, if our ideals are individualistic. For a collectivist, it 
might be different. But even collectivists and lotalitarians seem no 
longer to preclude the development of small, self-sufficient regional 
economies in preference to an uncontrollable huge-area centralism, as 
the more recent experiments of Soviet Russia have shown. 

All this should indicate that economics, which was supposed to pro- 
vide the main argument for the unification of mankind into large-area 
establishments and even a world sta/^e, aptually furnishes in the law of 
diminishing productivity the most telling argument in favour of small- 
cell sovereignty. Instead of centralized integration it suggests once 
more as a principle not of reaction but of advance the division of all 
those organisms which, such as trusts, cartels, market areas, or great 
powers, have become afflicted by t)ie cancer of oversize. 

Yet the abandonment of the present large unified-area system of the 
great powers in favour of a small-state world would not necessarily 
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mearf the destruction of all existing kinds of economic unity, eveii as 
the abandonment of centralized dictatorship in favour of individual 
self-determination does not mean the destruction of all previously 
existing social ties. In other words, political particularism does not 
automatically entail economic particularism, as we can well see in the 
United States or in the economic union of the otherwise fully inde- 
pendent Benelux countries. It does above all not entail the recreation of 
any form of artificial economic obstacles such as customs arul Vaffic 
barriers running along the political boundaries of small states. 

It is this spectre of the restoration of boundaries which seems to hold 
such terrors to our unification theorists, but only because they cannot 
visualize that boundaries do not necessarily mean barriers and that, 
without the connotation of barrier, they are the source of our happi- 
ness, not of our misery. This is why all our instincts drive us constantly 
to create boundaries, not to tear them down. We draw them around our 
gardens in the form of fences, and within our houses in the form of 
walls separating our rooms. In harbours, we erect piers to keep out the 
storms. Boundaries arc slielters, and for tliat reason they must be close 
to us, and narrow. To tear them from human societies would be like 
tearing away the shell from the body of a tortoise or the shore from 
the ocean. But boundaries are no barriers. N^liat w’e w^ant to keep from 
the harh jui is the storm, not the sea. Making a barrier out of a shelter- 
ing boundary w^ould mean to seal off the ocean along w'lth the storms, 
renderinjj its very purpofje meaningless. 

It IS the barriers, then, •which are detrimental to human development, 
not the protecting boundaries w hose function is to keep things within 
healthy limits. And barriers, wliicli one might define as unnatural 
boundaries, w^ould paradoxically become meaningles?in the iceal state 
of competitive capitalism w^here every business unit casts Its owm boun- 
daries until it is automatically checked by the forces of competition. 
The ideal economic portrait of a small-s^ate world would thus be an 
area full of breathing, changing and self-controlling business boun- 
daries, but free of all obstructing unnatural obstacles such as customs 
and traffic barriers. 

Surprisingly, then, the result of an economft: small-unit arrangement 
would be the disintegration for lack of purpose ot the true impediments 
to economic intercourse, the barriers of traffic and trade, without dis- 
integrating at the same time the continued existence of political or other 
natural boundaries. The new economic map of Europe, for example, 
would thus show^ no barrier at all. It might, in fact, be what economists^ 
call a customs union^ a territory presenting no obstacle to tlie flow of 
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goods whatever. It would be a single region but not a unified region. 
It would consist of a finely woven pdttem of overlapping circles, some 
smaller some larger, indicating the economic territories of the various 
individual firms. Economically, each firm would thus constitute its own 
. business nation. Local retailers would have, as they do anyway, a boun- 
dary of a few miles; their wholesalers, being held down to optimum 
size by the mechanism of competition, of a few hundred miles. Their 
reacl^may already spill across political boundaries. Some firms, pro- 
ducing fecial or rare products such a^s gold or steel, would have terri- 
tories of perhaps a thousand miles in diameter. Finally, those few 
serving by their very nature whole continents or the entire world, such 
as certain communication and transportation enterprises, would have 
their continents or the globe as their commercial domain. In this way, a 
meshwork of economic realms, each fitting in size its special. purpose, 
could develop without encroachments set up by political authorities. 

This has^brought us in a roundabout way for once to a kind of unity 
that is acceptable since it does not represent organizational unity that 
» builds up power with all its inherent dangers,-but the physical unity of 
contiguous territories and market areas. Here unity has sense for two 
reasons. First, it exists anyw^ay, boundaries or not. Secondly, being a 
physical reality, it must be served, and thus creates almost automatically 
its own system of service transcending all man-made boundaries. Such 
international service unions, in contrast to power unions, are for ex- 
ample the International Dining and Sleeping Car Company, jhe^Inter- 
national Postal Union, or the recently inaugurated European steel and 
coal union. They resemble the natural monopolies^ of domestic econo- 
mies and as such are the only production units for w^hich large-area 
development is justified. Tlieir function, however, is not to unify pro- 
ductive or political entities but, on the contrary, to provide them with 
the facilities that enable them to remain separate and small. They are 
here to link, not to fuse, to adjust, not to unite — as roads passing 
through a patchwork of fields are here not for the sake of facilitating 
their absorption in a single large estate but for securing their continued 
independence of ownership and operation. 


^ Natural monopolies are those enterprises which, such as public utilities, are 
best organized monopolistically rather than competitively even in an otherwise- 
competitive system. It is the one field in which competition is detrimental. If 
several tel^hone companies were to service a city instead of one, each user would 
have to suoscribe to all of them to reach all his friends vind associates who might 
be subscribers to a different system. 
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iSilmmarizing, we may thus say that even economics refuses to yield 
arguments against a small-state vferld. For, even in the field of econo- 
mics, the only problem of significance seems to be the problem of 
excessive size, suggesting as its solution not growth but the stopping of 
growth, not union but division. We have found that high living stan- 
dards in large states seem a macro-economic illusion while they appear 
to be a micro-economic reality in mature small ones. We have found 
that, as the size of the productive unit grows, its productivit>ulti- 
mately begins to decline until, instead of giving off energy, it puts on 
fat. We have found that the reason for this is the law of diminishing 
productivity which puts limits to the size of everything. And lastly we 
seem to have discovered the one economic area in which union of some 
sort may have sense: international customs and service unions. Yet, 
even in their case, we have seen that their purpose*seems not to do 
away with the allegedly outmoded, diversified, small-state sovereign- 
ties witli their inspiring boundaries of habits, tastes, education, art, 
music, philosophy, literature, and cuisine — but, on the contrary, to 
sen e them and preserve <hem. 
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‘These monsters of nationa^sm and mercantilism 
must be dismantled/ 

HENRY C. SIMONS 

Smallness the source of bliss. The most enchanting picture of 
God — a baSy in Mary^s arms. The small-cell principle as the 
principle of federal union. Successful federations: United States^ 
Switzerland^ Holy Roman Empire, Unsuccessful federations: 
League of Nations, pre-Bismarck German federation. United 
Nations, United States of Indonesia, The^ausc of their failure 
— cancer. The small-cell principle as the principle of all govern- 
ment, Its application in centralized states: Great Britain, 
France, Hitler Germany, Its application in cities. The need of 
the dismemberment of great powers if the United Nations are to 
survive. 


The Administrative Argument 

U p to this point our effort has been directed towards establishing 
the principle of the small cell as the fundamental principle of 
health, and the principle of division as the fundamental principle 
of cure. Having traced bothi.through their most significant manifesta- 
tions w^e have seen that nearly all problems dissolve into non-prob- 
lematic proportions if the organism of which they form part is reduced 
in size. This is why, within our smallest, social units such as families, 
villages, counties, or provinces, we can neiirly always be happy even if 
we are not endowed with great wisdom. In fact, these are the only 
entities within which we can be happy at all. For no problem can arise 
there which could not be brought under control as easily as a chain 
reaction within the cantonized structure of an atomic pile. 

But once we broaden our scope to regions beyond. the horizon, and 
ex-tend our affections to vast multitudes such as nations or humanity, 
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everything begins to elude our grasp. What was ours in our ponds has 
been lost in the oceans, and our previously undisturbed emotions are 
now forever subject to the disturbances occurring on these vaster scales 
at every moment. In our villages, tliere may be an upsetting- murder 
once in a decade. The rest of the time we live in unruffled peace. In a 
large community, on the other hand, there is murder, rape, and robbery 
every hour in some distant corner. But since we are linked with every 
distant corner, every local incident turns into an issue, a a 

national calamity clouding our skies not once in a decade but all the 
time. From our local newspapers we learn that none of the massive mis- 
fortunes depressing the world ever happens in our^wn town. Yet, we 
must suffer because our unifiers have forcecTus to participate in millions 
of destinies that are not ours. This is the price of modem vast-scale 
living. Having drawn the entire human race to our anxious bosom, w^e 
have to share in all its miseries. 

Largeness, then, seems the real cau'jc ui uui luuct, aiiu small- 

ness the source of our bliss. This is w^hy w e visualize God not as a giant 
irfinity w'hich we cannow grasp, but as an individual. Indeed our most 
captivating picture of Him is that of a child, a mere baby in Mary’s arms. 
To hold Him in the smallness of our person, w e must think of Him as a 
person too. As He created us in 1 1 is image, we have created Him in 
ours. T\e supreme concept of might, wisdom, justice, and love, we 
thus do not attach to something existing as a group or a nation, of 
W'hich so^many of our politicians say that it is greater than the citizen, 
but to someone existing as a sharply circumscribed individual. Only 
the collectivist differs in this. His god is as impersonal as the aggre- 
gates he w'orships— party, people, nation, or mankind. 

All this insistence on litilenes'^ offends our global Unifiers tv) w^hom 
everything bigger is greater. But since the road of bigness has no end, 
and since the unifiers can never find a greatest element beyond w'hich 
mass ceases to accumulate, they cannot aEri\ e any\\ here except in the 
asylum of die infinite. 'Tliere, they become the great worriers on behalf 
of mankind, never stopping to w ail since there is cause ot worry some- 
where all the time. Unable to^njo^* a moment’s peace, they are tor ever 
driven to project their present trouble into*the future and then to 
anticipate the future miseries to make their present doubly sour, con- 
juring dangers as yet unborn, but suffering from dieir v ision already 
now\ They try to solv^e the problems of all future g- nerations while 
dying from their inability to solve their owm. Like the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Lapina, ‘diey are so perpetually alarmed with the Appre- 
hensions of these and like impending Dangers, that they can neidier 
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sleep quietly in their Beds, nor have any Relish for the common 
Pleasures or Amusements of Life’. ^ 

But now we have manoeuvred ourselves into a peculiar position. 
Having 'deprecated the aims of unionists and unifiers, and having put 
the small on the pedestal from which we have tried to pull the big, we 
have arrived at a point where the world unifiers may bless us yet. For 
the principles of smallness and division, solving so many other prob- 
lems^ salve also the problem of union. They are, in fact, the most 
fundamental principles underlying all successful regional or continental 
unions, international federations, or world states. Only small states can 
be united into healthier larger organisms. Only small states are feder- 
able. Wherever a large state participates in a federal union, the federa- 
tion cannot last. In due course, it will either become a centralized state 
operating in the interest of its largest participant, or it will break into 
its component parts once the immediate reason for its creation, such as 
fear of a common enemy, has disappeared. If survival is desired none 
the less in such a case, it can be accomplished only by applying the 
principle of division to all disproportionately, large members who are 
to a federation what cancer is to the human body. This may be impos- 
sible. But if large member states such as participate in the United 
Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, or the European 
Council, cannot be divided, their union cannot last even if it is techni- 
cally possible to bring it into existence. Tlie only thing that can ensure 
continued union is a^ncer-free small-cell paitern. 


I. Successful Federal Experiments 

To understand this better, let us examine first a few successful and 
then a few unsuccessful federations. The two outstanding examples of 
the former are the United States and Switzerland whose governments, 
except in times of crisis, are so weak that the mystery of their cohcsive- 
ness has puzzled many a political theorist in search of a formula of 
union. Functioning seemingly almost on their own momentum with- 
out the requirement of* strong governifiental cement to hold them 
together, it was decided that the secret of their success was the good 
will of their citizens and the common cultural background of their 
peoples. As a result, the first aim of every world unifier is the creation 
of good will on earth and the production of a common culture ‘irres- 
pective of race, colour and sex’ through such instruments as UNESCO 


^ Jonathan Swift, op. dt., p. i86. 
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whose zealous exponents of the gospel of uniformity a witty French- 
man called with appropriate disgust *ces gens sans race^ sans couleur, 
sans sexe\ 

Yet, neither the United States nor Switzerland is built on good will 
or common cultural concepts. If they were, they would not only have 
broken down long ago; they would never have come into existence in 
the first place. Why should the peoples of Switzerland have entered 
into a union with strangers rather than their German, Fren*ch,*and 
Italian blood relatives.^ And why^hould America have struggled away 
from an England with whom she is even today united in a common 
culture.^ So irrelevant are cultural bonds to jjoliticalTinion that Bernard 
Shaw quite justly attributed the undercurrent of hostility separating 
the English and Americans to the fact that they spolge not a different 
but a common language, and that they competed not for opposite but 
for the same ideals. 

The great lesson of the Swiss and American unions is nos that good 
will and common culture led them to success, but that both succeeded 
a\ spite of severe eruptidhs of ili will and, as in Switzerland, even in 
the absence of a common culture. Neither of them is a fair-weather 
institution relying on a perpetually saintly disposition and unearthly 
political wdsdom of its citizens. On the’contrar\ ! Their foundation 
of sucif inherent strength that —unlike the United Nations which 
threatens to break apart at the sliglitest difficulty though boasting of the 
most c'Ton^entrated gathering of tlie world’s diplomatic talent — they 
seem able to withstand afmost any degree of strain or political imbeci- 
lity without any harmful effect wdiatever. 

As already indicated, the reason for their success is very nple. 
Not that their member units are lacking in Jesire to break aw'a\ from 
their union. They do not, as w e can see from the numerous secessionist 
sentiments expressed with undisguised rehsli in regions such as Colonel 
McCormick's Midw’est or Texas. They laclf in the pou er to break away. 
And they lack in the power because their unions are built on a pattern 
free of political cancer. Neitlier tlie United States nor Switzerland, one 
of the largest and one of the srflalleSt countries gn earth, contains w ithin 
its frame a member unit so strong tliat it could effectively challenge tlie 
federal authority. For deliberately or accidentally, botli ha\e incor- 
porated in their structure tlie health-preserving princif !e of the small 
cell. And it is this, not wisdom, will, or culture, that accounts tor their 
success. Why.^^ 

Tlie basic problem •f every federal government is the possession ot 
sufficient executive power to enforce its laws on all its members. In 
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order to succeed, it must be slightly stronger than its strongest member 
state. This is not political theory but administrative arithmetic. In a 
small-cell organization, superiority of federal power over its strongest 
unit is easily accomplished because even the strongest unit is weak. In 
a /ar^^-power arrangement, on the other hand, this is all but impos- 
sible. In the first place, the costs of the necessary police force would be 
prohibitive. In the second place, none of the powerful members 
woiJid willing to contribute the funds for an executive organ capable 
of overshadowing its own positioi> And the small member states 
could not conceivably make up for the deficiency of the big. Hence 
the pathetic emphaSis of la^e-power unions such as the United Nations 
or the European Council on good will. But good will has no executive 
authority, and \yitliout executive authority no political organism can 
exist. As a result, large-power unions are able to live only by the grace 
of their large members who can, and do, veto them out of existence 
at will. 

How essential the small-cell principle is to the success of federal 
union we can discern if we visualize what w'6uld happen if the United 
States, for example, now a patchwork of forty-eight small states, were to 
consider adopting the large-cell principle instead. We would then argue 
in this manner: ‘Let us do away with the heap of disunited political 
entities and their wasteful duplication of local governments, legisla- 
tures, courts, and laws. Let us simplify tlieir set-up by reducing their 
number into four or five regionally integrateB units. This wf uld be all 
the more reasonable as, economically^ the United States divides not into 
forty-erght but into only four or five regions in the first place.’ 

What would be the result of such an arrangement which, as we im- 
mediately perceive, approximates the pattern suggested by the world 
unifiers on a still larger scale.^ Tliey, too, advocate the establishment first 
of regional unions through the elimination of existing state units, and 
then their ultimate fusion ftito a super union. Applied to the United 
States, it would mean the end of the United States. Emotions of dissi- 
dence and secession, characteristic of every states-rightist or provincial 
but utterly harmless in^small political uhits, would in larger aggrega- 
tions swell to such formidable proportions that they could no longer 
be kept in check. While all the world laughed when the late Colonel 
McCormick of Illinois, an important figure in an unimportant state, 
referred to the members of the national government in Washington as 
‘those foreigners’, the same world -would have been seized with panic if 
the same Colonel had said the same thing as an^important figure of an 
irhportant unified and large Midwestern state. His pronouncement might 
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then Actually have turned the members of the Washington government 
into foreigners. Similarly, while f Huey Long or Herman Talmadge 
are able to cause only minor trouble to even a weak federal govern- 
ment as long as they are confined to Louisiana or Georgia, as governors 
of a great Southern state, which fortunately does not exist, they would 
be fearful Hitlers whom even a powerful federal government would be 
unable to control. 

To enforce its laws, Washington, as the capital of a j/na//-«tate 
federation, needs only to be stronger than New York, a state that seems 
a giant compared with tiny Rhode Island but which is none the less 
insignificant in relation to the whole of the union.«As the capital of a 
/ar^g-power federation, on the other hand,* composed of four or five 
members including, let us say, a Midwestern state of 50 million inhabi- 
tants, it would find it impossible to marshal the enforcement power 
necessary to keep such monsters together. Like the United Nations, it 
could function only with the consent of its Big Four or Five w^ho 
would not only claim the right to veto any and all federal decisions but, 

J'^nied, exercise it anyway. For veto power is not the result of right 
but of might — a condition beyond the regulatory authority of even the 
strongest federal go\'ernment. 

A simplified large-state organization on the soil of the present United 
States y juld thus not foster a more efficient union, as many seem to 
believe, but disrupt the existing one by rendering the purely mathema- 
tical prol^em of federal law^ enforcement insoluble. Instead of securing 
srnoother operation it would lead to a duplication of the European 
experience of uninterrupted strife and warfare. Indeed, when the 
American union at the beginning of its existence v'as compose'^ of so 
few members that some of them ranked as quasi-great pp^^evs m rela- 
tion to the others, sentiments of hostility amongst the states were at 
times as \ iolent as those fell against England, and war threats and 
secession movements ^\ere as commonplace as they are now rare. It all 
this is untliinkable today, it is not because we ha\’e become wiser but 
because the power behind regional ambitions has become smaller under 
the impact of our present tigiuly sealed compartmentalized little-state 
pattern. But when in the midst of our growth*a number ot states, pre- 
viously linked with each other only, through Washington, suddenly 
began to coalesce on a cancerous regional pattern, the federal union not 
only threatened to break asunder; the simplified Nori\ -South division 
presented the world with one of it;^ great catastrophes, the American 
Civil War of 1861. Common education, common language, common 
history, common heroes, good will — they all proved meaningless assets 
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in meeting the administrative problems arising not from the short- 
comings of human nature or local Jisaifections but from the volume 
given them by the overgrown size of their integrated provinces.^ 

A similar picture unfolds itself if we look at the superbly functioning 
Swiss federation which so many of our political experts have the habit 
of praising for the wrong thing. They hold it up to the world as an 
example of the peaceful living together of some of the most diverse 
nations on earth. Actually, nothing is further from the truth. The per- 
centages of Switzerland’s three national groups (not speaking of the 
Romansch, her minute fourth nationality) are roughly: 70 per cent 
for her German, 20 per cent for her French, and 10 per cent for her 
Italian speaking population. If these were the basis of her famed union, 
the inevitable result would be the exercise of dominion of the large 
German-speaking block over the other two nationalities which would be 
degraded to the logical status of minorities representing, as they do, no 
more than 30 per cent of the total population. The rules of democracy 
would not impede but favour such a development, and the reason for 
the French- and Italian-speaking communities to remain in a chiefly 
German enterprise would be gone. A union of this kind would have 
met with no greater success than a union of the nation-states of Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, as a whole. 

However, the basis of the success of Switzerland is not that she is a 
federation of three nationalities, but a federation of twenty-two states, 
the cantons which, far from uniting her unequal national blocks, have 
divided them into so many small pieces that no single federal unit has a 
sizeable.preponderance over any other. By this the essential precondi- 
tion of every well-functioning federation was created: a pattern which 
furnishes harmony and manageability by ensuring the physical and 
numerical balance of all participants on a small enough scale to enable 
even a weak central authority to execute its decisions. 

^ What a contrast to the ease with which thirty years earlier President Jackson 
solved an almost idenucal secession problem when South Carolina tried to invali- 
date a federal tariff law and, indeed, the whole purpose of the union by her famous 
Ordinance of Nullification ff 1832. Though slib went so far as to call for a volun- 
teer army, the then prevailing small-state pattern enabled Jackson to accomplish 
with the determined waggling of his presidential finger what Lincoln almost failed 
to accomplish with the help of a huge army and by means of a ruinous war. This 
shows how essential the small-state pattern is to the success of federal union. It 
also shows the potential danger of the as yet unimportant beginnings of regional 
consolidation as manifested in the occasional regional governors’ conferences. If 
states shodld go further on this treacherous road of rtffpnal upion, it would spell 
the end of the national federation. 
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Tlfe greatness of the Swiss idea is thus the smallness of the cells from 
which it derives its guarantees. The Swiss from Geneva does not con- 
front the Swiss from Zurich as a German to a French confederate, but 
as a confederate from the Republic of Geneva to a confederate from the 
Republic of Zurich. The citizen of German-speaking Uri is as much a 
foreigner to the citizen of German-speaking Unterwalden as he is to 
the citizen of Italian-speaking Ticino. Just as there is no intermediary 
Prairie government between Wisconsin and Washington, so there k no 
intermediary organization between the canton of St. Gallen and the 
Swiss federation in the form of a Aerman-speaking sub-federation. The 
power delegated to Berne derives from the small member republic and 
not from the nationality. For Switzerland fs a union of states^ not of 
nations. 

This is why it is important to realize that in Switzerland there live 
(in rough numbers) 700,000 Bernese, 650,000 Zurichois, 160,000 
Genevese, etc., and not 2,500,000 Germans, i,ooo,oco French, and 
500,000 Italians. Tlie great number of proud, democratic, and almost 
sovereign cantons, and the small number of the individual cantonal 
populations, eliminate all possible imperialist ambitions on the part of 
any one canton, because it would always be outnumbered by even a 
very small combination of others which at all times would be at the 
disposal of the federal government. If ever, as a result of our modern 
unification and simplification manias, an attempt to reorganize Sv. itzer- 
land on tjjie basis of her mationalities should succeed, the rv^enty-wo 
‘superfluous’ states with all their separate parliaments and go\emments 
wbuld become tliree provinces — not of Sw itzerland, how ever, but of 
Germany, Italy, and France. 

2. Other Successful Federations 

The small-state device, which alone acc^ounts for the success of the 
American and Swiss federations because it alone solves the all-impor- 
tant problem of enforceable executive authority, is also responsible for 
all other successful experiments ofinternational union. It prevails in die 
federations of Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and Venezuela. It pre\ ails in 
Australia and Canada. If it is somewdiat less effective in the last-men- 
tioned country where national frictions arise occasionally between 
English- and French-speaking citizens, it is because ''Canada has not 
applied it with the necessary clinical detachment. Tw'O ot her provinces- 
Ontario and Quebec, holding more than seven our of a total of fourteer 
million inliabitants, have become so large in relation to the other eiglii 
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that they might eventually wreck the Canadian union with'" their 
emerging intra-federal great-power ?x)mplexes. Since the restoration of 
a smoothly operating balance amongst the unequal provinces can be 
accomplished only by applying the principle of division, proposals 
have already been advanced ‘to settle Dominion-provincial differences 
by dividing Canada into 20 provinces’.^ The particular danger in 
Canada is that, unlike Switzerland, one of the two nationalities lives 
in ^ single large state, the province of Quebec, thereby creating the 
basis of national solidity and consciousness which has been eliminated 
from the Swiss scene through the division of nationalities and the 
creation of cantoned consciousness instead. 

The most significant illustration of the small-state principle as the 
mainspring of federal success is, however, not provided by contem- 
porary examples but by one of the most unique political structures of 
the past, though it invariably produces nothing but jolly laughter 
amongst Qur sophisticated modern theorists when its name is men- 
tioned. This is tlie Holy Roman Empire of which Lord Bryce has quite 
properly remarked that it was neither holy, nor Roman, nor an empire. 
It was a loose federation uniting in a single framework most German 
and Italian states, and lasting for the fantastic period of a thousand years. 
Still, our theorists, who are so infatuated with virile longevity and 
whose creations nevertheless rarely outlast even a decade, smile at it in 
inane tolerance. But with all its weaknesses it accomplished what 
Napoleon, Hitler, or Mussolini could not Siccomplish w^itj[\ a|J their 
strength. And with all its superstitious mysticism it achieved what our 
modern efficiency experts cannot achieve with all the enlightenment of 
science. 

The reason for its singular success and its extraordinary duration 
was that it was easy to rule. And it was easy to rule because of its small 
component parts. Like every political organism, it w^as besieged by 
thousands of frictions and problems. But hone of these ever outgrew 
the small power of its central government. Even its largest unit was so 
weak that an insignificant Swiss count, a Bavarian margrave, or a 
Luxembourg duke could hold it tf/getber with a handful of soldiers 
plus the symbol of the imperial crown. However, the latter added so 
little to their little power that Edward Gibbon could write of the great 
Charles IV, who ruled from 1347 to 1378 and hailed from the Duchy 
of Luxembourg, that ‘such was the shameful poverty of the Romah 
Emperor that his person was aixested by a butcher in the streets of 

^ See editorial in Ottawa Citiien of 13 October 1946, discussing the proposal 
of Professor A. R. M. Lower of Queens University, Kingston, Canada. 
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snd was detained in the public inn, as a pledge or hostage for 
the payment of his expenses’.^ When the Empire eventually began to 
break down, it was not because it was ramshackle and weak. That was 
the reason for its success. It was because at last, after nearly a thousand 
years of romantic and ineffectual existence, strength began to develop 
in its comers, producing on its soil the unified great powers of Prussia 
and Austria. Regional union thus meant not the preservation but the 
destruction of this mucli-ridiculed though great and truly mternaiional 
realm. What had survived a millennium of small-state existence was 
finally smashed by the cancer of^ ^ts ov/n great powers. 

Every successful international federation thus Kiveals the same ad- 
ministrative device: the small-unit pattern.* As a result, the conclusion 
seems neither presumptuous nor forced that the one element common 
to all cannot be a phenomenon of coincidence. It must be die very ’cause 
of their success while, on the other hand, its absence from federal 
organizations must invariably lead to their failure, iriespective of the 
auspices under which they may ha\e been established, the good will 
by which they may be animated, or the determination by which they 
inay be carried out. This conclusion becomes all the more ine\^itable if 
we examine in addition to the successful unions a number of unsuccess- 
ful experiments such as the pre-Bismarck German federation, the 
League jf Nations, the Western Union, the IndoiiPMan Union, the 
European Council, or the United Nations. It ma\ be disrespectfully 
macabre to write funeral orations while some of them are still ali\e. 
However, it w'ould be still more macabre to rel\ on the assumption of 
their survival if the realization of their certain collapse can sa\e us from 
both unpreparedness and unnecessary disillusionment. 

j. Unsuccessful Federal Experiments 

As there is a feature common to all successful federal experiments, 
there is a feature common also to all unsuccessful ones. None of them 
has applied die small-cell principle to its s\ stem of administration. All 
suffer from political cance^^ AU have tried what no healthy social 
organism can survive — die union of small w’lfli large states widiout first 
cutting the latter dow^n to proportions winch would permit their fric- 
tionless subordination under a federal gox ernment. The consequences 
of such attempts seem always the same. The end is < struction. Only 
the kinds of destruction differ. If a federation has several great-powder 
participants, it will break apart. It will end in disintegration. If it has* 
' Edward Gibbon, op. cit., vol. 5, pp. 308-9. 
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only oncj it will turn the smaller members into tools of the biggest. It 
will end in centralization. 

Both variations of breakdown occurred in pre-Bismarck Germany. 
First the federation disintegrated as a result of the conflict for leader- 
ship between its two great powers, Austria and Prussia. This phase 
ended with the expulsion of Austria in 1866. Next came a new federa- 
tion uniting the smaller German states with the victorious colossus of 
PrusSia. This was bound to follow one of two courses. Either it, too, 
had to fall apart, as it nearly did, or it/; central organs had to solve the 
administrative problem of acquiring a power equal in magnitude to 
that of its largest unit — Prussia. But there was only one practical way 
of amassing a power large enough to enforce federal laws not only on 
small member st:\tes but on Prussia as well. This was to make use of 
the power of Prussia herself. The enforcement of laws on weaker states 
such as Bavaria or Saxony would have constituted no executive prob- 
lem since tjie necessary power could at all times have been easily 
obtained through military contributions from half a dozen other states. 

‘ But no combination of member states could have yielded the power to 
enforce federal laws on Prussia. This only Prussia could do. Thus, if 
the new German federation was to survive as a single political organ- 
ism, it had no other alternative than to become the instrument of its 
largest member, against whose opposition it could enforce nothing 
and without whose co-operation it could not be maintained. In spite of 
the genuine particularism existing in the Gerrflan states and syppprted 
by their monarchical institutions, the federal stfucture, once tliis course 
was decided upon, became a historic fiction, and what actually emerged 
was not a Greater^ Germany but a Greater Prussia. Thus, the German 
federal experiment ended in failure twice, first tJirough partial dissolu- 
tion brought about by the expulsion of Austria, the rival great power, 
and then through centralization accomplished by tlie remaining great 
power, Prussia. 

A fascinating contemporary parallel, and another example of destruc- 
tion through centralization if a federal union harbours a single dispro- 
portionately large power^has been fu%nished by the short-lived United 
States of Indonesia. When it was created In December 1949, it was 
composed of sixteen member states of which one was so large that its 
subordination without its own consent was impossible — the Jogjakarta 
republic. This meant the union was bom with cancer. As was inevitable 
in such a condition, Jogjakarta promptly assumed the lordly role of 
unification and, in the words of the New York T^mes of 8 April 1950, 
^systematically and progressively dynamited the federal idea*. The 
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resullTwas a counter-movement on the part of the victimized members 
who wanted to destroy the un^rkable federation’ the other way 
through secession. Being too small, however, they had no greater 
chance of escaping the imperial sway of Jogjakarta, with which they 
had carelessly and trustingly been joined in union, than the German 
states had in escaping Prussian domination after the exclusion of 
Austria. They were bullied and beaten in best great-power manner 
until, six months after their establishment, they found themseives 
degraded to the status of centrali^d provinces of a suffocatingly Uni- 
tarian state. The federation had broken down not because of the absence 
of good will or the desire for autonomous freedom„but because of the 
absence of the only administrative device eiAuring success —the small- 
unit pattern. 

The same structural weakness, and nothing else, caused the collapse 
of the League of Nations. Tliis idealistic enterprise functioned veil only 
in relation to its small members. Naturally, for these were units of a 
size that could be controlled. But, like other badl)- organized unions, it 
was afflicted with the canper of big powers. ^X'h]le little was needed to 
keep ttie small ones in line, the League would again on grounds of sheer 
arithmetic have required an executive power larger titan that of its 
largest member if it was to be effective. over all hs component parts. 
This, onl- the largest member itself, Germany, could ha\e furnished. 
As a result, the League could have functioned only as a tool of Ger- 
many even as the Germa* federation could function onlv as a tool of 
Prussia, however, being a structure composed of more than just one 
great power, its destruction could not have been brought about through 
centralization but disintegration. And this was the course it took. ^X'llen 
it proved itself lielpless in the face of Japanese aggression in e hina, 
Italian aggression in Etliiopia, and Russian aggression in Finland, it fell 
to ashes. And why? Again because no political organism containing 
large subordinate units can produce iJie enforcement power capable of 
holding them together. 

The cause that wrecked the League wrecked also tlie Western Union^ 
that already forgotten attempt ofpne group of member states of the 
United Nations to enter into a separate regiorAl union for the signiri- 
cant purpose of protecting itself against anotlier group of members of 
the same United Nations — an organization ostensibly created to make 
such separate mutual-help associations unnecessary*. Tlv igh composed 
of the closest of friends — Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg — the \(^estem Union foundered after it 
had hardly been laun^ed not because of any lack of de\^otion but 
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because two of its members were too large to be absorbed. This meant 
that again a union was bom with poKtical cancer. And again, the results 
were the same. Not only were its founders unable to solve the problem 
of executive power; every manifestation of existence threatened to be- 
come a problem, and every problem threatened at once to assume ele- 
phantine proportions. In a small-state federation sudi as the United 
States, for example, no one would ever have been so touchy as to 
procest against the appointment of a Chief of Staff on the ground that 
he is a Virginian or Missourian, or that he is not a New Yorker. But in 
the Western Union, the appointmenun 1949 of an Englishman as Chief 
of Staff and of a Frenchman as head of the naval forces provoked such a 
storm of national misgividgs amongst the peoples supposed to live in 
harmony that both Great Britain and France felt compelled to assure 
their citizens that the French would still be commanded by a French 
general, and the British navy by a British admiral.^ Wliicli was tanta- 
mount to declaring that neither of the participating great powers even 
dreamt of accepting the implication of union unless it could make the 
union its tool. As a result, another federal experiment fell by the road- 
side a victim of untreated political cancer. 

This leaves us with the European Council and the United Nations. 
But there is no reason to assume that they would ha\'e a greater chance 
of success than their respective predecessors. For they, too, represent 
examples of the pathetic attempt to live with cancer by incorporating 
within their structure se\'eral untreated greaupowers. As Milton Eisen- 
hower suggested at the UNESCO conference of Beirut in t)ecember 
1949 with regard to the United Nations, and as may w'ith equal validity 
be suggested with regard to the European Council, to render them 
effective it would be necessary to place at their disposal a police force 
stronger than any nation’s armed forces or those of ‘any likely com- 
bination of states’.^ However, here again, only the great powers 
amongst these two associations have collectively the means of furnish- 
ing such colossal forces. But what are great pow'ers.^ States w hich by 
their very definition recognize no master. Understandably, they have 
no interest in the world to assist in tl}e establishment of an international 
authority whose effectiveness would spell their own eclipse. No won- 
der that the Big Five appeared for once in brotlierly unanimity when 

^ An identical difficulty arose in 1951 among the great-power members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty .Organization when the appointment of an American as 
Supreine Naval Commander was considered such a staggering blow to British 
pride that, instead of creating union, it tlireatencd to create division. 

" New York Times, 8 December 1949. 
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they' proposed through the Military Staff Committee of the United 
Nations the creation of a world Torce of such ridiculous proportions 
that it could handle ‘only disputes among small and medium powers’, 
since the United Nations would at any rate ‘be unable to take action 
against any aggression by one of the five great powers’. i As if littU 
states were the peace disturbers against whom a pompous world 
organization had to be on guard ! 

But let us assume the great powers wcic wmjn^ k; enaow an inter- 
national organization such as f^ie European Council or the United 
Nations with the forces necessary to render them effective also in the 
face of their largest participants. The result wouW be a military and 
economic burden on the world of such monstrous proportions that it 
could not be supported for any length of time since jhe great powers, 
in addition to their federal contributions, would of course continue 
their own stupendous armament expenditure m order not to forfeit 
their coveted diplomatic pre-eminence. And if it could be supported 
for any length of time, the result would be the establishment of so 
^;r.'".idable a controlling organ that what the \u)rld might gain in 
unity, it ^.ould lose in liberty. For only an e\ecuti\e authoritv of the 
most tyrannical omnipotence could keep such uneasy, clumsv, and 
cancerous colossi from disintegrating in violent explosion. 

This .xplains why none of our present large-scale union experiments 
is able to bear us consolation. Instead of freeing us from war and fear, 
theyjiav^ made them otfr permanent companions, since we ha\e long 
become aware in our subconsciousness that, the more they succeed in 
solidifying, the closer they come to the critical mass where fission sets 
in not only helplessly and hopelessly, but spontaneously. Bek e they 
came into existence, tlie world had at least occasionally.a spell of un- 
perturbed peace. Now it has become an arena in wliich the adxocares 
of a united mankind try to keep us huddled together by painting, like 
many a minister in his Sunday sermon, tiot the blessings of paradise 
but the horrors of hell. True, thc\ offer us unity and peace, but a peace 
by threat, and unity by terror. 

As a result, if we are inteaested in creating international unions not 
only effectively but also economically, peacefulK’, and democratically, 
we must fall back on the organizational principle whicli alone contains 
the secret of success, the small-cell principle, and apoly the curative 
principle of division to every federal structure conta* .ng big powders. 
Thus, if our present unifiers really want union, they must ha\ e dis- 
union first. If Europe^s to be united under the auspices of the European 
^ Thomas J. Hamilton in the New York Times ^ lo April 19^0* 
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Council, its participating great powers must first be dissolvecT to a 
degree that, as in Switzerland or the*United States, none of its compo- 
nent units is left vith a significant superiority in size and strength over 
the others. In their present shape, Germany, France, and Italy can 
never be successfully joined together. Nor could France and Great 
Britain, as was demonstrated in the case of the Western Union. But 
Alsace, Burgundy, Navarre, Bavaria, Saxony, Wales, Cornwall, Scot- 
lancT, Lombardy, and Parma can. Not only have they the federable size; 
unlike tfie present great powers, their^history is free from the mortgage 
of such far-flung perpetual hostility as disturbs the relations of France, 
England, and Germany in a measure that not even their union could 
blot it out. The same appfies to the United Nations if anybody cares 
for their preservation. Tlieir present two chief antagonists, the United 
States and Soviet Russia, must likewise be dismembered, lest their 
struggle for hegemony break the enterprise which both must either 
dominate qt leave. However, great powers are as tenacious in their 
resistance to division treatment as is cancer, and dismemberment may 
not be feasible. But then, union is not feasible either. 


4. The Principle of Government 

One final point should be made with regard to the small unit as the 
only workable basis of social organization. It underlies not only all 
successful government, but all government, federal ^ v<p 11 as 

centralized. In other words, it represents not orfly a principle of govern- 
ment, bCit the principle of government, and politics, however incredible 
this may appear ;o the politicians of failure, cannot disregard it any 
more than physics can disregard the principle of gravity. 

For this reason, effective administrators, rulers, and conquerors, 
instead of ridiculing it, have made it the constant stratagem of their 
success. Since time immemcA-ial they have tried to increase the power 
of their government while simultaneously decreasing their govern- 
mental problems not by the difficult method of increasing the size of 
governmental power, but by the simple «method of reducing the size 
of the governed unit. The Medes and Persfans built history’s first great 
centralized empires by splitting their conquests into numerous small 
satrapies whose domination was as simple as that of the large undivided 
blocks would have b^n difficult. Alexander’s empire, which failed to 
apply this device, needed an Alexander to keep it together and promptly 
collapsecT after his death. But the Romans applied it again, dividing 
their vast and long-lasting empire into coutnless small controllable 
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provinces in which no power could ever develop in competition to the 
relatively small power of the Rofnan proconsuls. They also gave the 
principle its classic formulation: divide et impera — divide and rule. And 
the Catholijc Church applied it on a still larger scale by dividing the entire 
world into such a finely spun network of dioceses that it can assert its 
rule by moral authority alone. 

As empires applied it, so did individual states. France, when she was 
reorganized by that efficient administrator Napoleon into a modern 
centralized power, dissolved her^few unequally large and particularist 
duchies such as Burgundy into more than ninety small mathematically 
denationalized departments. These alone could be successfully ruled by 
Paris without the requirement of a disproportionately large force 
which, being recruited from previously hostile states, might in addition 
have been more of a danger than a helpful tool in the hands of the cen- 
tral government. Politically^ France therefore no longer knows a Bur- 
gundy, a Picardy, or an Alsace. They have been dissolved not into 
one but several departments in order to prevent any future de\ elopment 
r*f d’nochthonous regionel pow'er on the soil that formerly constituted 
sovereign duchies. 

A similar operation w’as performed by Great Britain who united her 
unequally large and mutually hostile nations by destro\ing them as 
political entities and replacing them with small and easily controllable 
units of approximately equal size, the counties. Politicals, there is to- 
day ^eitl^r an England, ftor a Scotland, nor a ales. ^X'hat little chance 
a union of British nations rather than of British counties would have had 
can be seen from the fact that the moment one of them, the Irish, 
succeeded in reorganizing itself as a national unit, it burst the trame of 
the United Kingdom and broke away. There are similar attempts at 
national reorganization in Scotland and ales. Should they succeed 
also, it would mean the end of the United Kingdom altogether. It 
would break the small-county organization v^hich no^\ enables Lon- 
don to rule effectively in all corners of the British Isles. Once this gi\es 
way to national organization, London ould confront accumulations 
of political power w^hich could bo kept under control only by military 
pressures of such magnitude that, as the case eff Ireland has proved, not 
even a great power can impose them indefinitely. 

A similar administrative de\ ice wvis applied in Germany when she 
was reorganized as a tightly centralized state undf* the nazis. To 
strengthen his hold, Hitler transfoi;pied her previous large-imit into a 
small -unit pattern. Fq^ the historic German states, witli their unequal 
size and power, would have constituted an element of danger even to 
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such formidable masters as the nazis. Thus, as France cut her states of 
ancient and dangerous glory into departments^ and Great Britain hers 
into counties^ Germany divided her old historic Zczfzdfer into nondescript 
Gaue, In all three cases, the reasons were the same. The new artificial 
units bad no history, no disruptive hatreds, no competing ambitions, 
and no power to obstruct the rule of a central government intent upon 
dominating a maximum of area with a minimum of means. The small- 
cell device permitted this. Prussia was thus divided by Hitler, not the 
Allies, as the Allies believed. If he cjid not touch historic names and 
titles, it was merely to hide the enormity of his innovation and to 
soothe the impact (rf his revolutionary measures. But where he applied 
them with a vengeance, as was the case in Austria which had caused so 
much of his early misery and had defied him for so long, he not only 
eliminated the state as an administrative unit, but even tried to strike 
the ancient name from the pages of history for ever. 

Finally,, to complete the picture, the small-unit device, which we 
have traced through federal as well as centralized political organiza- 
tions, prevails also on the level of local government. The individual 
states dividing the American federation are themselves subdivided 
into a number of counties of approximately equal size. Moreover, 
whenever one of them shows a tendencj^ to excessive growth, the ad- 
ministrators of their superior units, instinctively anxious to preserve 
the small-cell pattern, immediately draw their knives and cut them back 
to size, redrawing boundaries, or creating hew counties a|togrther. 
The same is lastly true of cities which the principle of sound adminis- 
tration 'forces us to divide into boroughs. But even this is not the final 
step since boroughs are divided into \^'ards, and wards into blocks. 
Below that, the social organism begins to dissolve into the sphere of 
individual existence, and only then does the process of division stop. 
We have arrived at home. 

Thus, wherever we look in the political universe, we find that 
successful social organisms, be they empires, federations, states, coun- 
ties, or cities, have in all their diversity of language, custom, tradition, 
and system, one, and only one, comn?on feature — the small-cell pattern. 
Permeating everything, it is applied and’ reapplied in unending pro- 
cesses of division and subdivision. The fascinating secret of a well- 
functioning social organism seems thus to lie not in its overall unity 
but in its structure, niaintained in health by the life-preserving mechan- 
ism of division operating through myriads of cell-splittings and re- 
juvenations taking place under the smooth ^n of an apparently 
unchanging body. Wherever, because of age or bad design, this 
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rejuvenating process of subdivision gives way to the calcifying process 
of cell unification, the cells, novi growing behind the protection of 
their hardened frames beyond their divinely allotted limits, begin, as 
in cancer, to develop those hostile, arrogant great-power complexes 
which cannot be brought to an end until the infested organism is either 
devoured, or a forceful pperation succeeds in restoring the small-cell 
pattern. 

This is why such attempts at international union as the Eurqpean 
Council or the United Nations are doomed to failure if they continue 
to insist on their present composition. Comprising within their frame- 
work a number of unabsorbably great powers, they suffer from the 
deadly disease of political cancer. To save^hem it would be necessary 
to follow Professor Simons who said of the overgrown nation-states 
that: 

‘These monsters of nationalism and mercantilism must be dis- 
mantled, botli to preserve world order and to protect internal peace. 
Their powers to wage war and restrict world trade must be sacrificed to 
jon»c supranational stat^or league of nations. Their other powers and 
functions must be diminished in favour of states, provinces, and, in 
Europe, small nations.*^ 

This ^ if’ deed, the only way by which the problem of international 
government can be solved. The great powers, those monsters of 
nationalism, must be broken up and replaced by srruill states; for, as per- 
haps* evAi our diplomats will eventually be able to understand, only 
small states are wise, modest and, above all, weak enough, to accept an 
authority higher than their own. 

^ Henry C. Simons, op. cit., p. 125. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF GREAT POWERS 


Instability of present unions. Divtsion of great powers essen- 
tial. Question is not: Can it be done, but How can it be done? 
Division by war. Division by proportional representation. 
Assigning more votes to great powers on condition that federal 
representatiws are elected not at national but district level. 
Federalization of great powers. Gradualness and impercepti- 
bility of their dissolution. Districts correspond to ancient state 
units— division therefore not artificial. Native particularism 
ensuring popular approval. One cannot turn back the clock. 
Prevention oj reunification of small states?' 


Can it be Done? 

T he preceding chapter has demonstrated diat no satisfactory local, 
national, or international organization can function except on the 
basis of a small-unit pattern. It is the only pattern that solves the 
problem of effective administration. As a result, it would seem that 
neither a United World nor a United Europe can last for any length of 
time on the basis of the existing arrangements uniting, as they do, an 
indigestible medley of small as well as large states. Organizations of 
this natuie lack the vital internal balance that could give their federal 
structure more than a passing success. In their present form, the 
various attempted international unions of our day can therefore be 
held togeth^ only by means of an ev^mgl force such as the threat of 
aggression. Once this is {/assed, they must either burst, collapse, or be 
transformed into single-power tyrannies. As free, democratic unions 
of nations they cannot survive. 

While a federal balance could theoretically also be established on the' 
basis of a large-unit' pattern, leaving the great powers intact and 
^uniting a counter-measure the small states until .they, too, were 
to form powerful blocks, a balance of this kind would produce so 
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inelegant and clumsy an arrangement that every slightest tug or twitch 
would threaten its existence. Fof all practical purposes, therefore, 
international unions must seek, instead of the heavy stable balance of 
great-power, organizations, the fluid mobile balance of multicellular 
small-state arrangements. The solution of their problems lies in the 
micro- not in the macro-political field. They must eliminate from their 
system not the small states but the great powers. This alone will furnish 
them with the internal mechanism for coping with the daily frkiions 
of social life without the necessity of building up a governmental 
machine of such proportions that it could nor he mninrained even if it 
could be created. 

The question now poses itself, even tor those who have been con- 
vinced by the arguments of this book: can it be done^' Can the great 
powers be divided? Will Soviet Russia and the United States accept 
their dissolution merely to save the United Nations? ^'ill France, 
Italy, Great Britain, or Germany ever give their consent to their own 
liquidation merely because this would be wise? Can the clock be 
turiicd back? 

One might answer this question ver>’ simply by saying that it is not 
the question in the first place. If regions such as Europe really desire 
union, the question to be answ^ered.is not: can fhe great powers be 
eliminated? but how can they be eliminated? If regions containing great 
powers want to unite, they must divide these powers. And what must 
be dojje, can be done. Evefi the clock can be turned back — to pick from 
tliq barref of objections* one of those stereotypes with which our 
theorists so often try to wreck a case w ithout taking issue w ith it. Those 
who use this slogan as an insurmountable barrier to^the break up of 
large political powers are frequently the same w ho ad\'Ocate in tlie eco- 
nomic field decartellization, the break-up of great economic empires, 
without realizing that this means turning the clock back, too. \^Tiat they 
call reactionary politically, tliey call progressive economically. No 
engineer will dream of hiding behind this slogan when he discovers 
flaws in a nearly completed bridge. Instead ot saying that lie cannot 
turn back the clock, he will dc^prewsely this, if he is to save his reputa- 
tion. He w ill tear down the structure and begin fiuilding it all over again. 
No author, writing himself into a blind alley, will perpetuate his frustra- 
tion by insisting that, having advanced so far in pursuit of his plot, he 
cannot turn back the clock. Maybe he cannot, but then !us w ork will be 
a failure. But if he can, he may tum.it into a masterpiece yet. Finally, 
even in the most literal jense, the famous clock slogan, w^hich has caused 
so much intellectual havoc, is not only meaningless as an analogy, but 
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silly in its own right, since there are few things that are easier than to 
turn back the clock. Just try it. In*fact it is so easy that one does not 
even need to apply an outside force. Unaided and unbullied, the clock 
comes' back to where it started every twenty-four hours simply by 
moving ahead on its slow and gentle course. 

Thus, the clock can, of course, be turned back, and the great powers 
can be eliminated just as the great powers themselves, such as France or 
Hiller Germany, were able to eliminate their internal power blocks 
widioul listening to the particularists protesting that they could not do 
this. They could and did. The .sole question to be answered then is: 
how can it be done? 

One way of splitting th% great powers would be through war. A man 
like Hitler could have done it and, maybe, would have done it. The 
victorious Allies have done it w'ith regard to (Germany which, for the 
first time in a hundred years, with Prussia subdivided into a number of 
smaller co-equal states, has a chance to federate successfully. By the 
same token, the Allies could have gone a step further and dissolved the 
last remaining framework still holding the German states together. 
However, no one can suggest so blunt and bloody a method for the 
destruction of other powers without being called a warmonger. It is 
mentioned here as a metliod only in reply to the argument that the divi- 
sion of great powers is impossible. If it cannot be brought about by 
other means, it can be by force of arms, and, since this is a method too, 
it seems that division can be effected. 

But war is fortunately not the only means by which great powers can 
be divided. Engulfed in a swamp of infantile emotionalism, and attacli- 
ing phenomenal value to the fact that tJiey are big and mighty, they 
cannot be persuaded to execute their own dissolution. But, being infan- 
tile and emotional, they can be tricked into it. While tliey would reject 
their division, if it were presented to them as a demand, they might be 
quite willing to accept it, if offered to therh in the guise of a gift. This 
gift would be: proportional representation in the bodies governing the 
federal union of which they form part. The acceptance of tliis offer 
would cau e nothing less than thei&evegtual disappearance. 

i. Division through Proportional Representation 

The conventional federal principle of government grants an equal 
number of votes to each participating sovereign unit of a federation 
irrespective of the size of its population. This i^ quite reasonable since 
international law does not distinguish amongst sovereigns, and does not 
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make tne degree of sovereignty dependent on quantitative considera- 
tions. France, with forty-five million inhabitants, is not more sovereign 
than Liechtenstein whose population numbers less than thirteen thou- 
sand. While she has more might than Liechtenstein, she has n6t more 
right than that miniature principality. Nor does she have more of a 
physical existence. For this reason, large member states of international 
organizations are always clamouring for proportional rather than state 
representation so that their numerical strength might be brought nnto 
play in a more realistic manner, gut as long as the law of nations con- 
siders every sovereign state the co-equal of any other, the great powers 
liave no chance of gratifying their passionate desire to be considered 
not only bulkier than small states, but greater, and endowed with more 
rights as well. 

This unsatisfied desire is the key wiili \\hich the great po\\ers can 
be tricked into accepting gracefully their own liquidation. They shall 
be given wliai tliey so sorely want — but witli a string attached. Let us 
illustrate this with the example of the European Council which is com- 
fvibcJ of four large powers. Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy, 
and a number of small states such as Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, 
or die Netherlands. Its principal problem of survival i^ the division of 
in four self-centred and thus basically uncooperative great powers. 
France-. -to illustrate the technique of division on a country clinging 
witli particular tenacity to pov^ er and glory concepts — would never agree 
to bctspljt up into her orfginal historic regions. But she v ould certainly 
not object to the invitcttion to sit in tlie representative bodies of the 
European Council with, let us say, twenty voting delegates compared 
with, let us say, one delegate from Luxembourg, thj-ee delegate^ from 
Denmark, and five delegan^ each from Belgium and the Netherlands. 

However, while France and the equally favoured Great Britain or 
Germany would naturally be agreeable to such a redistribution ot 
votes, Luxembourg, Belgium, Denmark^ or the Netherlands would 
nor, for the simple reason that it would leave the great-power domina- 
tion of the European Council unchanged. In addition, it would make 
an unpleasant actual conditii^n le^al as well. But the smaller countries 
w^ould raise few' objections if the twenty members of the French 
delegation were elected, not nationally, but, regionally and w^ere, 
consequently, to be entrusted only with rcgwnal responsibilities and re- 
gional representation. Such a shift in tlie source of cii- legation w'ould 
alter the entire picture in an imperceptible, yet radical and fundamental 
manner. It is this th.v would bring about the eventual dissolution of 
France. Why.^ 
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France, as she effected her subdivision into more than ninety depart^ 
ments for reasons of internal admirtistration, would now, in order to 
benefit from the increase in her voting strength, have to divide herself 
into twenty federal districts in the administrative interest of the Euro- 
. pean Council. Eadi of these districts would directly elect its repre- 
sentatives to the various federal bodies, and each would remain the 
exclusive/ormulator of the mandates and instructions given to its own 
del^ate. Thus, the twenty members elected in the various districts of 
France would not appear in the fe<jeral assemblies as a unit, but as 
twenty individual members representing not one but twenty elec- 
torates, not one but twenty majorities, and not one common but 
twenty different regions. These members would serve only two politi- 
cal organisms, their district and the European Council, as the Swiss 
serves only two organized units, his canton and the overall federation. 
And, as ali:eady pointed out, just as Switzerland recognizes no half-way 
organizati9n in the form of a subfederation of German or French 
cantons to act as a disruptive intermediary beween the canton and the 
federation, so the European Council or, as it might eventually be called, 
the United States of Europe, would recognize no disruptive interme- 
diary in the form of a subunion of French districts. From a federal 
point of view France, as also Great Britain, Germany, and Italy, would 
therefore cease to exist as a component part of a European union. 

However, the mere division of France into European-Council dis- 
tricts would not be enough. France is a tightly centralized stat^ and, 
like others, owes her development as a great power to this very fact. As 
long as centralization exists, great power exists, and any division under 
these circumstances would be but fiction. To make division effective, 
the great powers would have to undergo a fundamental internal 
change. As a preliminary step towards successful integration in a larger 
international organization they would have to transform their present 
centralized systems into decentralized federations. This would make 
their division real and thus actually usher in their gradual dissolution. 
It is a characteristic feature of true federations that the principal share 
of public power is entrusted to the amalltmember unit, while progres- 
sively diminishing amounts of power are reserved to the higher 
governmental levels. In this way power is given where it can do no 
harm, and withheld where it might assume dangerous proportions and 
invite abuse. With the highest organs in a federation possessing but 
few powers in their own right, i)0 obstructive power complex can 
* develop at the top. As a result, it would be rel^ively easy to transfer 
the last weak remaining national powers to a larger international 
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authority. In this manner, division could be effected by the inoffensive 
device of the internal federalizatioa of the great powers brought about 
through the offer of proportional rather than national representation. 
Professor Henry Simons has expressed a similar idea when he. wrote: 

‘A great virtue of extreme federalism or decerftralization in great 
nations is that it facilitates their extension toward world organization 
or their easy absorption into still larger federations. If central govern- 
ments were, as they should be, largely repositories of unexerdsed 
powers, held simply to prevent jheir exercise by constituent units or 
extragovernmental organizations, then supranational organization 
would be easy if not almost gratuitous. Indeed,* such great-nation 
decentralization or deorganization is both end and means of inter- 
national organization.*^ 

The question now is: could France or any great power be made to 
accept such self-division through federalization? The answer is yes, 
and for a variety of reasons. In the first place, as has just been pointed 
oiu, division would be presented in form of a gift. Instead of one 
voice in the European Council, the French (though not France) w ould 
be offered twenty. Since federalization would mean transition by steps 
and stages, with governmental powers not to be eliminated but merely 
redistributed, and w'iih no official act terminating the state of France, 
no patriotic feelings w'ould be hurt. The revolutionary change would be 
purely internal in characiter. It would be destruction by w hich nothing 
that couffts is destroyed. It would be elimination without \'ictims. 
There would be no foreign laws, no foreign occupation, no cliange in 
traffic or commerce or anything except in the fact that governme^’^ and 
sovereignty w^ould suddenl\;have come closer to the iftdi\'idual, endow- 
ing him wdiliin the smaller sphere of the new^ sovereign units with a 
dignity and importance not previously possessed. He w'ould find this 
charming, not distasteful. His district v^ould be infused with new' 
vitality, his provincial capital would assume new* glamour, and his 
prefect would be transformed from an appointed functionary into an 
elected head of state. A whol^ ne\^ range of intriguing acti\ ities w'ould 
now take place close to his home instead «ff in distant Paris, new 
governments and parliaments w'ould spring up and, instead of the 
ambitions of a few, the ambitions of many could be satisfied. 

The actual political and international dissolution of i ranee would 
tlius go practicnily unnoticed. But it w’ould be effective none the less. 
The provincial delegates from Normandy, Picardy, or Pau w'ould no * 
* Henry C. Simons, op. cit., p. 21. 
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longer meet in Paris but in a new federal capital city that may develop in 
Strasbourg or elsewhere. Being the Capital of a larger area than France, 
they would meet there the delegates from the other federally dissolved 
regions of the union. While there might still be a lingering of tradi- 
tional unity amongst the groups of French, German, Italian, or English 
speaking delegates at the beginning, the groundswell of regional par- 
ticularism and individualistic difference would soon break down the 
lastivestiges of the present great-power blocks. In the absence of any 
unifying intermediary authority, we would soon find conservative 
Burgundians siding with con^rvative Bavarians against socialist 
Saxons and Normjvas for the same reasons that cause Swiss or American 
political representatives t& take sides not on the basis of regional but 
intellectual or ideological groupings. In the end of the development 
Paris, like Olympia or Athens in ancient Greece, would be merely the 
cultural centre of the French-speaking world, while its political autho- 
rity would not transcend the boundaries of its own little state of 
he de France, With the transfer of the basic state powers from the 
nation to the district, the districts would automatically become the true 
sovereign members of the European federation. Then proportional 
representation could once more give way to state representation. Since 
the districts would all be of approximately equal size, the traditional 
federal principle of equal votes for equal sovereigns could again be 
restored. 


2. Restoration of Europe s Old Nations 

This leads to a second reason why France and other great powers 
could be induced to accept their division. I liave called these new sub- 
divisions districts. But they are not simply districts. As Chapter III has 
shown, they are France’s and Europe’s original nations. Their restora- 
tion would consequently noc mean the creation of an artificial pattern 
but a return to Europe’s natural political landscape. No new names 
would have to be invented. The old ones are still in existence, as are 
the regions and peoples which they define. It is the great powers which 
lack the real basis of eiistence and are Without autochthonous, self- 
sustaining sources of strength. It is they that are the artificial structures, 
holding together a medley of more or less unwilling little tribes. There 
is no ‘Great British’ nation in Great Britain. What we find are the 
English, Scots, Irish, Cornish, Welsh, and the islanders of Man. In 
Italy, we find the Lombards, Tyroleans, Vpnetians, Sicilians, or 
Romans. In Germany we find Bavarians, Saxons, Hessians, Rhine- 
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land’eft, or Brandenburgers. And in France, we find Normans, Cata- 
lans, Alsatians, Basques, or Burgundians. These little nations came into 
existence by themselves, while the great powers had to be created by 
force and a series of bloodily unifying wars. Not a single component 
part joined them voluntarily. They all had to be forced into them, and 
could be retained by them only by means of their division into counties y 
GauCy or departments. 

It may be objected by our rngdern unifiers that, though this be krue, 
centuries of joint living have fused them into inseparable units and 
created changes w'hich it would hfe reactionary to undo. One cannot — 
hilasy again — turn back the clock. But nothing haj changed. So little 
fusion has taken place that, whenever the gAp of a big power seems to 
loosen, its component parts, far from coming to its rescue, try every- 
thing to liberate themselves. When Hitler crumblecl, the Bavarians 
wanted to secede from Germany and restore their ancient kingdom. 
Similarly, the Sicilians tried to set up an independent state after the 
defeat of Mussolini. The Scots of today are as Scottish as they were 
three hundred years ago^ Living together with the English has only 
increased their desire for living apart. In 1950, they petitioned the King 
for die establishment of a separate parliament in Edinburgh, and a few 
months later dramatized the fact of tjieir continued national existence 
by ‘liberating' the Stone of Scone from die ‘foreign’ soil of \\ esiminster 
Abbey. In Cornwall guide books greet the English tourist by telling 
him, jgently and humorously, but still telling liim that, as long as he is 
on Comfsh ground, h« must consider himself a foreigner. And in 
France, even in relatively calm and settled times, there is a constant 
undercurrent of separatist movements and sentiments not only amongst 
the Alsatians, but amongst Catalans, Basques, Bretons, and Normans as 
well. 

Thus, in spite of having been submerged in great Unitarian states for 
long periods and ha\'ing been subjected to an unceasing battering of 
unifying propaganda, particularisi sentiments still exist in undiminished 
strength, and few of Europe’s numeroub little nation^, now held to- 
gether within the framework^of g^eat powers, could be left alone for a 
single week without at once getting busy vfith the establishment of 
their owm capitals, parliaments, and sovereignties. There are, ol course, 
people such as elementarj^-school teachers, national politicians, military 
men, collectivists, mankind maniacs, and others glorj'! .g in Unitarian 
developments, who will oppose die concept of small democratic states 
with fanaticism and the outcry of reaction — as if the pattern of nature* 
could ever be reactionary. But the bulk of the inhabitants of the regions 
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in which these states would be res'tored have shown time and agaiVi that 
they think differently. They do not*seem to want life in vast meaning- 
less realms. They'want to live in their provinces, in their mountains, in 
their valleys. They want to live at home. This is why they have clung 
so tenaciously to their local colour and provincialism even when they 
were submerged in great empires. In the end, however, it was always 
the small state, not the empire, that survived. That is why small states 
do not have to be created artificially. They need only be freed. 

3. Preservation ojf Small-state Pattern 

One final question to b^ answered is whetlier the small states would 
not immediately begin to form new alliances and great-power com- 
binations. Eventually they would, since nothing ever lasts indefinitely. 
But it might take them as many centuries as it took the present great 
powers to form. It must not be forgotten that the creation of a divided 
small-state pattern may mean unification in a larger international federa- 
tion. Tliis entails that there would now be ar effective federal govern- 
ment whose task would be not only to keep the member states united 
but also to keep them apart. There is no reason to believe that under a 
small-state arrangement, created for the very purpose of rendering 
federal government effective, the prevention of interstate alliances 
would pose greater difficulties than the same problem poses to the 
governments of the United States, Canada, •Mexico, or Switzerland. 
With the federal government having an easy margin of streAgth over 
the small individual states or even a combination of tliem, the danger 
of a successful regrouping of great powers would be a remote possi- 
bility. 

From all this we see that the technical obstacle to the division of 
great powers and the preservation of a small-state pattern is anything 
but insurmountable. By using the device of proportional representa- 
tion together with an appeal to the powerful particularist sentiments 
always present in human groups, the condition of a small-state world, 
so essential a prerequisite of successful i/atemational union, could be 
established without forcJi or violence. It would mean nothing but the 
abandonment of a few silly, though cherished, slogans of the tum-the- 
clock-back category, a bit, of diplomacy, and a bit of technique. 

It can be done! And if unions are to survive, it must be done! 
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BUT WILL IT BE DONE? 
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Chapter Twelve 

THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 

‘I'here are, at the present time, two great nations in the world 
which seem to tend towar^ thl same end, although they 
started from different points: I allude to the Russians and the 
Americans. . Th^r starting-point is different, and their 
courses are not the same; yet each of them seems to be marked 
outby theyill of Heaven to sway the destinies of half the globe.’ 

TOCQUEVILLE 

The mood of the time. Dwindling number of great powers. 
Tocqueville* s prediction. *lf'e shape our buildings y and our 
buildings shape us.* Americans anti-empire. Our new colonies. 
Imperialism by headlines. Assertion of American overlordship. 
Empire by sacrifice. Coca-coloniiation. Let us enjoy empire. 
The role of the United Nations as a tool of imperialism. The two 
United Nations. The ultimate world state. And little states once 
more. 


N o! It w^ill not be done! 

This lo6ks like a sad ending for a book whose principal pur- 
pose was to pro\e that tliere could so easily have been a better 
one. And sad endings are not at all in conformity with the mood of the 
time of which our opinion yperts tell us that it is opposed to purely 
destructive analyses, ignoring the fact that its chief intellectual off- 
spring, existentialism, is the most sensuous rave of destructiveness the 
world has enjoyed for centuries. Nobody would be so childish as to 
demand happy ending*^ in Sartre! But if the pressure of an old- 
maidenish public for rosy outlooks is considered infantile in literature 
or philosophy, why should it not be the same in politics.^ And who is 
this new autocrat, the mood of the timey who even in democracies tries 
to prescribe the limits of debate, permitting criticism only on the 
understanding that our basic conciiis are not touched.^ It is the same 
wijy old tyrant whom we have already encountered under so many 
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oxhef disguises, here as average man, majority, people, and there as 
fatherland, proletariat, party. lint. Now ^ he shrouds himself in the 
mantle of time demanding, presumably, that I end this book on a less 
cynical note than a confession of my inability to believe in the applica- 
bility of my own conclusions. 

Yet, although it should make no difference, this is neither cynical 
nor destructive. The purpose of an analysis is to analyse, to conclude, 
and to suggest. This I have done. To come forth with ringing appeals 
to humanity and declarations ol* faith in its wisdom, as is now so 
fashionable, is an entirely different proposition. In this particular case, 
most will even agree that, to believe in the willingness of the great 
powers to preside over their own liquidation for the purpose of 
creating a world free of the terrors w'hich they alone are able to pro- 
duce, would not be a sign of faith in the first place, but of lunacy, as it 
is the sign of lunacy, and not of faith, to believe that atom bombs can 
be produced but need not necessarily be detonated. 

Nevertheless, I agree that this analysis cannot simply be ended with a 
d^'..L’‘Jition of lack of faidi. There is still one question to be answered. 
If there is no chance of the restoration of a small-state world because 
of the unwillingness of the great powers to applv the principle of divi- 
sion to themselves, what then? 


l.^Thc Road of Bigness 

Qbvidhsly, the only eltemative to littleness is bigness, and tlie only 
thing the world can do if it refuses to go back is to go ahead, treading 
the road of great power to its logical end. \%liere does this lead 

It has been pointed out^before that the road ofl^igness is charac- 
terized by the gradual shrinkage of the number of great powers. As 
some of them continue to grow, others must b\ necessity give way. 
This has not always been the case, since ]ire\ iously each could satisfy 
its appetite for expansion by feeding on little states. Howe\er, the 
supply of the latter became to all intents and purposes exhausted with 
the end of the nineteenth ceptur}*a^hen those still in e\i^tence at that 
time became unavailable for further absorptioit through entering, if not 
the actual territory, at least the power orbit of tJieir large neighbours. 
As a result, ever since then the great po^’ey> have had fall on each 
other. World War I thus saw for the first time in maiiN centuries the 
disappearance not of small but of large countries, Turkey and Austria- 
Hungary. World Waj II eliminated three more, Japan, Italy, and Ger-* 
many. And this was not all. Wlien peace returned, wo others were 
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discovered along the road in a condition of complete exhaustion, China 
and France. Unable at first ^o arise, «and, once arisen, to keep afoot by 
their own efforts; they still bear the name of great power? but clearly 
no longer fit the definition. 

Of the nine great powers entering the twentieth century^ith the 
customary belief in their own indestructibility, only three can there- 
fore be said to have reached the mid-century mark, Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States. And even amongst these jthe process of 
further* shrinkage has already begun to manifest itself so that before 
long there will be actually only^twd survivors, Russia and America. 
Though these tw9 joined the circle of the mighty last, they were 
destined through the interplay of their overwhelming population poten- 
tials and the vast expanse of their territories to outlive all the rest from 
the very beginning. Indeed, so inevitable was their course that as early 
as 1840 Alexis de Tocqueville was able to foresee every step of their 
development in such minute detail that what he wrote would be one 
of history’s great prophecies were it not simply a masterpiece of deduc- 
tive reasoning spun from premises that permitted no other conclusion. 
These are his words; 

‘The time will therefore come when one hundred and fifty millions 
of men will be living in North America, equal in condition, the progeny 
of one race, owing their origin to the same cause, and preserving the 
same civilization, the same language, the sam» religion, the same habits, 
the same manners, and imbued with the sanre opinions, pfopagated 
under the same forms. The rest is uncertain, but this is certain; and it is 
a fact new to the world — a fact fraught with sucli portentous conse- 
quences as to baffle the efforts even of the imagination. 

‘There are, at the present time, two great nations in the world which 
seem to tend toward the sartie end, although they started from different 
points; I allude to the Russians and the Americans. Both of them have 
grown up unnoticed; and while the attention of mankind was directed 
elsewhere, they have suddenly assumed a most prominent place among 
the nation^; and the world learned iheir^existence and their greatness 
at almost the same time.* 

‘All other nations seem to have nearly reached their natural limits, 
and only to be charged with the maintenance of their power; but these 
are still in the act of growth; all the others are stopped, or continue fo 
advance with extreme difficulty; these are proceeding with ease and 
with celferity along a path to which the human eye can assign no term. 
The American struggles against the natural obstacles which oppose 
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him;*the adversaries of the Russian are men; the former combats the 
wilderness and savage life; the laiter, civilization v/ith all its weapons 
and its arts: the conquests of the one are therefore gained by the plough- 
share; tho^ of the other by the sword. The Anglo-American relies 
upon personal interest to accomplish his ends, and gives free scope to 
the unguided exertions and common sense of the citizens; the Russian 
centres all the authority of society in a single arm: the principal instru- 
ment of the fiprmer is freedom; of the latter servitude. Their staraing- 
point is different, and their courSes are not the same; yet each of them 
seems to be marked out by the ^ill yf Heaven to sway the destinies of 
half the globe. 

In the meantime, the condition so lucidly foretold lias become a 
political reality. The unpreventable consequence of the road of bigness 
which the world has chosen in preference to life in small communities 
has arrived with such punctuality that there are only two real sovereign 
states left today, the United States, now indeed a nation of ‘one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of men’, and Soviet Russia. As a result, what we 
actually have is not a world whose one half is dominated by Russia 
enforcing the principle of servitude while the other is composed of a 
multitude of free nations joined for a cqmmon purpose. What we have 
is a world crmposed of r^ o empires, each swaying tlie destinies of half 
the globe, and fulfilling nobody’s purpose except that of their two 
central powders. And thj^ answers the question of the ahernati\'e to a 
woPId oS little states. It is a world of two great empires keeping each 
other in a terror-spreading uneasy state of balance. 

2f The Anti-empire 

We find, of course, no particular pleasure hearing tliis word applied 
to America and, if we accept its implications at all, shall do so only 
under protestations of innocence. For is not our whole history charac- 
terized by our consistent fight not for but against imperial domination? 
Even today our sole aim is to liberate the world, not to master it. And 
if we are so determined to ilnite at least one Jialt under our leadership 
it is, in fact, not to create an empire but an anti-empire. 

Which is quite true. But conditions breed their o^^n mentality irres- 
pective of our personal preferences. This i* once mo* -^ a materialistic 
way of looking at history, but is it not once more the same thing 

' Alexis de TocqueviJle, Democracy in America, London; Oxford University 
Press, 1946, p. 286-7. 
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Winston Churchill implied when.he said in defending the reconstruc- 
tion of the British House of Commoits in its original narrow and oblong 
form: ‘We shape our buildings, and our buildings shape us’? Just as 
the essence of British democracy with its cultivation of brilliant debate 
and its rejection of platitudinous oratory was thus presented by one of 
its staunchest defenders as a result not of a flattering national character 
but of the intimacy forced on its politicians by the physical narrowness 
of tkeir meeting place (and, one may add, on its citizens by the narrow- 
ness of jthe English pub), so a country’s imperial predestination is the 
result not of its historic ambition^; but of the physical character of the 
home it has decide^ to build for itself. 

Empire may be contnfry to everything we have planned and 
cherished. But if we did not want it, we ought to have organized our- 
selves in a manner that would have precluded it. We ought to have 
built a different house as did the New Zealanders who were satisfied to 
live within the confines of a relatively small island world. Instead, we 
set out at tfie very beginning of our liistory to eliminate all restrictive 
boundaries and to create a country of such .spread and wealth that, 
once its population had reached a certain density, it was doomed not 
only to become a great power but a power that could in the end have 
only one rival. We were an empire at birth. 

Though it is true that we never wanted w'orld dominion, it has been 
thrust upon us none the less. But what difference does it make to the 
foreign subjects of our new imperialism, ho»v we got that way^ As 
Tocqueville has said, our starting point w^as* different froiA that of 
Russia. We believed in liberty and they in servitude; we in the plough- 
share and they in the sword. And the courses w^e followed were not the 
same. We acquired involuntarily and almos^i without our consent what 
the Russians acquired eagerly and with force. The nations of our side 
came by their own volition while those joining Moscow did so under 
duress. Yet, the results are identical. We find ourselves just as much in 
possession of one-half of the world as Russia is of the other. Our plan 
was to build an anti-empire. But anti-empire is empire, too, as we can 
see from the fact that the capital of tfeis sifle of the Iron Curtain is not 
the seat of the United Nations but Washington. This is where the 
statesmen of the free world go to pay their respects. 


j. Empire by Implication 

If we sfill have illusions about the imperialist^ implications of our 
power, few others have. Though joining us freely, they have long since 
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discovered that, in spite of the huge material profits accruing to them, 
their partnership is not one of equality, ’-and that there is only one 
nation which is truly free in this new arrangement, the imperial nation, 
the American.! This is why they give us the same mixture of.hatred, 
abuse, and humility which subject peoples have at all times rendered 
their masters. They are humble because they cannot maintain their 
standards without our assistance. They hate us because they cannot 
have our assistance without taking our directions. And they abu^ us 
because, in spite of the unchallAiging facts of our empire, we have 
committed ourselves to retainiifg the fiction of their freedom and 
equality, not so much to respect their feelings as ours. For it is we who 
cannot believe that we have acquired an empire, not they. And it is we 
who were trained through our traditions to find no charm in the idea 
of an empire, not they who, overpowered by the proximity of im- 
perialistic Russia, realized before us that their only alternative to 
absorption by the East w'as to place themselves under our protection. 
But what does protection mean except that the countries seeking it 
have become our protectorates? 

by their own admission, once proud states such as France, Italy, 
Greece, or Yugoslavia exist only by our strength and grace. Unlike 
Great Britain, they have showm no disposition ever to try it the hard 
way again and dci w'ithout our assistance which they demand not only 
for tlie* present but for the future, and not only militarily, for their 
defence, but also economically, for die maintenance of their living 
stanSardf. But what are.countries so utterly and perpetually dependent 
on our support that they have practically written it into their constitu- 
tion, other than our dependencies, our colonies? 

Realizing this better thaq we do, they have lost nt) time in adjusting 
their policies. On the one hand, they treat us exactly as we w'ant to be 
treated. They send us an unending stream of missions and personalities, 
calling us liberators and promising to be^loyal to us, to consider our 
enemies as theirs, and to shun neutrality if war should come. ^Xlien 
President Auriol of France \isited Washington, the AW 1 Times 

^ Illustrating tliis sentiment, •iie cclhser\'ative Paris weekly Le Monde of 12 
June 1951, w'rites for instance the follow^ing on dfe Atlantic Treaty structure: 
‘The fundamental inequality of tlie alliance is turning it more and more into a 
hidden protectorate in which protesutions* of national pride are not enough to 
compensate for a growing enslavement. The Roiflan Empire had its citizens, its 
allies, and its foreigners. The new empire has its allies of ..e first zone (the 
Americans), its allies of the second zone (the British), and its continental pro-^ 
in spite of all thei^ haughtiness, the latter are becoming to an ever increas- 
ing extent the Filipinos of the Atlantic.’ 
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captioned its report: ‘Head of Paris Regime Insists His Natioii Will 
Shun Neutrality and Be Worthy U.S. Ally.*^ But clearly, a country 
desiring to be worthy of any power other than itself can only do so if 
that power is its overlord. No French President could possibly commit 
his regime to a policy of worthiness of England without being accused 
of treason. Nor is it conceivable that an American President could 
promise that the United States would try its best to be worthy of 
France without being tom to shreds by our commentators and elec- 
torates.* Worthiness of someone else* indicates a purely one-way rela- 
tionship of inferior to superior. 

On the other haijd, they pile upon us abuse in awareness, this time, 
less of their subjection thaA of the fact that we ourselves have not yet 
grasped the full impact of our domination. Whenever we make a step 
to withdraw from their political scene in accordance with our original 
illusion of having merely come to set them free, they tell us that we 
must be out of our minds. Instead of gratitude they show us insolence, 
and instead of releasing us from our contributions they threaten 
us in no uncertain terms that they will turn communist unless assistance 
is not only continued, but intensified, increased, speeded up, enjoying 
our malaise with the subtle sadism typical of those caught in hopeless 
subjection. They are almost clinical about it, as if it made no dif- 
ference to themselves whether they are in our camp or in Moscow’s, 
knowing that their continued adherence to the West is infinitely more 
important to us than to them. And they aro* right, in a way. While 
practically lOO per cent of Americans are interested in seeing \taly, for 
example^ on this side of the great divide, only 6o per cent of Italians are. 

But why should we, in Washington, feel it a threat to our interests if 
an allegedly independent Italy should decide to turn communist unless 
she has actually become a part of our defence system from which we 
cannot let her go even if we. wanted because the only alternative open 
to her would be to join the defence system -of our rival empire.^ How- 
ever, if Italy lies within our defence system, our own boundaries must 
lie in Italy. This means that, whatever we may declare, subconsciously 
and by implication we consider her fis oije of our dominions, free to 
choose her own road only within the limits of our pleasure. And the 
same is true of all other countries this side of the Iron Curtain. To 
realize this, we need only, scan the headlines of our newspapers and 
magazines which, in their qondensed form, give frequently a sharper- 
picture of an article’s true significance than the article they try to sum- 
marize; Thus the New Leader^ a great liberal publication and certainly 
' New York Times^ 30 March 19 Ji. 
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the lifet to endorse imperialistic ambition^, carried the following titles 
indicative of the advent of our empire in a number of recent issues- The 
Proconsul of Japan’; ‘Only America Can Save France’; ‘Turkey Mid- 
East Bastipn’.i Whose bastion? Certainly not of Belgium or Italy, 
neither of whom would spend a penny on its fortification. It is the 
bastion of the organism whose nerve centre is Washington. Since a 
bastion must lie within and not outside one’s orbit of power, Turkey 
is thus by implication considered as inside the American orbit. Burt an 
orbit larger than a nation’s boundaries is not a national but an imperial 
orbit. Only empire can stretch beyor^ one*s country'. 


4. Empire by Attitude 

However, even within our oum ranks the awareness of empire is no 
longer just a subconscious apprehension creeping into headlines with- 
out registering on our minds. Those of our officials who, bv virtue of 
their position, have come into direct contact witli it, show already all 
the symptoms of conscious overlordship, leading to such critical pro- 
nouncements as General Eisenhower’s remark regarding the civilian 
leathers of Western European countries: ‘I don’t think, sometimes, the 
politicians do too good a job’,^ or to such last-ditch counter-attacks as 
the protest < f Canada’s Secretary of External Affairs, Mr. Lester B. 
Pearson, wffio proclaimed the ‘easy and automatic relations’ with the 
Unii^d States a ‘thing df the past’, and emphasized that Canadians 
were ‘not willing to be merely an eclio of somebody else’.® Maybe 
they are not willing, but they will hardly be able to change the relent- 
less logic of historic development. 

Many other incidents iMustrate this trend. In fact, whenever in 
recent years a foreign country has gone too far in insisting on the exer- 
cise of sovereign power it once had but now no longer possesses, our 
statesmen have shown no hesitation in sewing the record straight and, 
as a rule, have done this in even blunter terms than was evident in 
General Eisenhower’s gentle rapping of politicians wliose supposed 
task is to please their domest^ electorates, not an American general. 

Thus, when Israel bombed a few border Settlements in a reprisal 
raid against Syria in April 1951, neither the United Nations, nor Paris, 
nor London took any particular notice. But ^J'asliington sent lier imme- 
diately a stem ‘rebuke’ without bothering for an in tant about the 

^NtwLeadery 19 March 1951,25 December 1950,5 Marcli 1951. 

■ New York TimA, 20 September 1951. 

• New York Times^ 11 April 1951. 
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minor legal technicality that it had no authority over actions of nations 
living five thousand miles away o» the distant eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean.^ A similar rebuke, though for different reasons, was 
sent to Italy after she had announced with a flush of pride that she had 
succeeded in balancing her budget of 19 jo. Although she hoped thereby 
to have given evidence of her wise use of American aid, she did not 
realize that the idea of a balanced budget had long ago ceased to be a 
sigi^ of a flourishing public household in the United States. So, instead 
of rec^ving the expected compliments, she was surprised to see a 
minor EGA official arrive in Ro^ie 3 nd deliver a stern lecture on the 
Keynesian principles of deficit spending together with a warning that, 
another balanced budget, and she would find herself struck off the list 
of American aid recipients. There was nothing left for the half-stunned 
and half-delighted Italian government but to accept the master’s 
rebuke and promptly run up the required deficit. 

An even sterner lesson was given Greece when her government had 
quite sensifcly decided to buy a yacht for the king in order to relieve 
the drab misery of the people by investing atjeast their representative 
with a bit of the glamour and cheer they cannot have themselves. This 
is one of the great functions of a royal court, as the British have so well 
demonstrated during the long years of unbroken austerity. Yet our 
embassy officials, having been raised on a different diet, and never 
having experienced the emotional starvation that accompanies material 
misery, got so mad at this alleged provocatit^ii not of Greece’s but, as 
they so characteristically asserted, America’s public opinioif that file 
embarrassed government of Athens had no alternative than to repent, 
vow chastity, and cancel a purchase in 'v\’hich not a single American 
dollar was involved.* 

But the outstanding enforcement ot our imperial will on ioreign 
countries was directed at Great Britain who, after all, is still an almost- 
great power in her own riglv. Yet, when she decided to withliold sup- 
port from the American-sponsored United Nations resolution declar- 
ing communist China an aggressor because this w^as in line with her 
own public opinion rather than ours^and^eflected the judgment of the 
leaders chosen by the Eilglish rather than us, she was immediately put 
under such massive pressure that she, too, had to go the road of sub- 
mission. And what was oqr weapon.^ An atom bomb? No! The simple 
threat of catastrophic consequences on the public opinion of the Ameri- 
can people who is master of many but is mastered by none. We let 
everybody go his own way except in the case of conflicting interests. 

' New York Times^ 10 April 1951. * New York Timesy 8 June 1951. 
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ThfeiPit is OUT choice and interpretation that counts, not anybody else’s, 
not even that of an international authority, as was shown by the 
blustering Senator of a charming cartoon. Pleading fervently for 
American adherence to an International Court of Justice, he pcoclaims 
in zestful imperial style: ‘As we have never lost a war, so shall we 
never lose a case.* We never shall. 


5. Empire by Sacrifice 

But the American Empire nlkni(psrs itself not only by our im- 
plied or deliberate behaviour as unchallengeable rulers. It shows itself 
also in the burden it carries. As it is an empire of domination, it is also 
an empire of sacrifice. And it is here, at least, where it seems to be dif- 
ferent from the empire of the Russians. Unlike the la*tter, w^e meet the 
principal cost of defending our sphere of influence not through our 
satellites but by our own efforts. While Russia fought the Korean war 
by not participating officially in it at all and letting the Chinese do most 
of the dying, w'e were in it up to our necks. Though we called it a 
United Nations w’ar, the armies invoKed, even those of other coun- 
tries, w'ere equipped w'ith material not from the United Nations but the 
United States, and the soldiers dying were in the main American 
soldiers, not those of the agency in whose name their battles were 
fought, 'as the follow ing breakdown of casualty figures issued in April 


1951 indicated: 

United States ..... 57,120 

Turkey ...... 1,169 

United Kingdom .... 892 

France ...... 396 

Australia ...... 265 

The Netherlands . . 112 

Siam ..... .108 

Greece .... .89 

Canada .... .68 

The Philippines .* T . . 55 

New' Zealand ... .9 

Union of South Africa ... 6 

Belgium ..... • o 

Luxembourg ..... o 


By April 1951 the United States, with a population ot 150 million, 
had thus suffered 57,120 casualties, while all other participants on our 
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side, with a combined population of 220 million (not counting Korea,^ 
a non-member, nor the non-participating members of the United 
Nations) had suffered only 3,169. No American public opinion would 
have put up with such a stupendously unequal distribution of sacrifice 
were it not for the fact that it really reflected quite faithfully the distri- 
bution of interests involved. 

As we carry the principal share of the cost of our imperial consolida- 
tioo militarily, we do so also economically. While the I^ussians snatch 
from the larders of their satellites whatever passes their hungry vision, 
we fill those of ours with an un^ndflig stream of commodities drawn 
from our own store houses. While the empire of the Soviets is depress- 
ing the potentially higher living standards of its subject nations to the 
low level of its master race, we are raising the low and declining 
standards of our dependencies to the relatively still high level to 
which we ourselves are accustomed. Wherever we arrive, we come 
laden with the products of our ploughshare rather than the might of 
our sword.' 

And it is, indeed, this particular circumstance that illustrates the main 
difference in the manner in which Russians and Americans organize 
their respective empires. We proceed with seduction where the others 
use force. We assimilate the world tlirough our goods, the others 
through their ideology. While the unity of the East is brought about 
by every Czech, Russian, or Chinese becoming a communist, the unity 
of the West is created by every Frenchman, Dutchman, or Italian be- 
coming an American. This is preferable, I presume, but it spelL national 
extinction for the peoples concerned all the same. We may say that, as 
Americans, they will at least be free, but so will all Czedis or Chinese 
once they have become convinced commu/iists. Assimilation does not 
destroy freedom. It makes it meaningless. 

It is thus in our sign, not in Europe’s, that Europeans are assimilated 
and united. If their armies abeady look like a common instrument, it is 
not because they have developed common European features, and placed 
themselves under common European commanders. It is because they 
are all beginning to use American ^material and to follow American 
commanders. Similarly, <f the diflferences.in their habits and tastes are 
already visibly withering away, it is not because of their common 
appreciation of everything European but because of the common in- 
terest in everytliing American. Their new unity is a product of the 
U.S.A. It is not Italian Chianti, French Burgundy, Danish Akvavit, 

^ The easualties suffered by South Korea during the ^me period according to 
Time of 9 April 1951, amounted to 168,652. 
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or GAman beer which bring them together. In fact, these keep them 
distinguishable and apart. What things them together is that they are 
all developing a fatal taste for Coca-Cola. Though this is the most 
harmless symbol of American life, it is so significant of our soft-drink 
approach to empire building in contrast to the strong-arm method of 
Russia that the irate Frenchmen have come to consider their liberty 
more endangered by this than anything else, and have given it the 
appropriate name of coca-colonisation. They have long realized that a 
bottle of coke, or any other commodity so lavishly bestowed upon 
them at the slightest gesture of supplication, is as formidable a weapon 
of assimilation as a sword, and even more dangerou^. For, while every- 
body resents a sword and the pain it inflicts,* most eveiy^one will even- 
tually succumb to the gentle drug effect of a coke. e just need to put 
it on their table and, in time, they will reach for it by themselves. But 
whoever begins to drink of it will, at the last stage of the process, cease 
to an Italian, Frenchman, or German, and become, spiritually at 
least, an American. 

\nd this is what Eur3peans and many others at this moment are 
doing anjway. American products, ideas, tastes, advisers, and generals 
have become their only common denominator, and tlie only union 
they will have will be a union under the flag of American merchandise 
and the United States. This is w^hy a countr\' such as Syria, still trying 
to escape the whirlpool of coca-colonization, defiantly announced, 
thoHgh nobody had in\hed her to it, that she would not apply for 
Point Fofir aid for fear that Western imperialist penetration might be 
imposed on her in tlie form of gift parcels. How right she was could be 
seen from the slightl)' hurt manner in which Time drew the following 
‘lesson for the U.S.’: 

‘It is not enough to offer aid to backward peoples; the U.S. must also 
persuade their rulers to use the assistance for their countries* true bene- 
fit or find men who will co-operate with the U.S. That is a \'ery difficult 
job, at which the U.S, so far has been notably unsuccessful; but unless 
it is done, and done well^ U.S. plans for help to back'^ ard lands will 
be doomed to failure.’^ 

The italics are mine. But the concentrated dose of a beliind-tlie- 
Iron-Curtain sort of vocabulary advocating,e\'er\'thing from forceful 
persuasion to the finding of men trilling to co-operate a d understand- 
ing correctly the true benefits in store for them is that of Time^ an 
American magazine rjf singular influence. Even the languages of 

* Time, i8 June 1951. 
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American and Russian imperialism are beginning to sound altke in 
their pontifical interpretation of whet is and what is not a true benefit. 


6. The Two United Nations 

Thus, wherever we look we see the unmistakable evidence that the 
globe has not only been split into two political halves, but that the two 
halves are beginning to develop, for different purposes,and with dif- 
ferent methods, almost identical features. Both are consolidating around 
two heartlands, and both take th^ fofm of empires composed of giant 
central powers an(J a defensive ring of satellites. The two ultimate 
blocks will therefore not be Russia and the United Nations, but Russia 
and the United States. 

One needs to Le no Tocqueville to see this coming since the condi- 
tions described have already arrived. This is w^hy I cannot see wliy wt 
should continue to resist a destiny which is ours ex en though we did 
not w^ant it, and to reject the implications of an empire engulfing us on 
all sides simply because, as one of my students put it with the most 
desolately sour face I have seen, ‘empire is such an ugly word*. This 
may be so but, unless w^e take a more outspoken and positive attitude 
towards it, we shall either become a nation of hypocrites or of neuro- 
tics, and still not gain the approval for w^hich w^e seem so pathetically 
to crave. Many peoples have had empire and, instead of flagellating 
themselves, enjoyed it thoroughly. Why sho«.ld not we? Whethej: we 
enjoy it or not, w^e shall still have it and, what«is worse, be dbcused of 
aspiring to it even if we had it not. This does not mean that I advocate 
empire. I advocate a world of little states. But we have empire, and 
what I advocate is consequently not the possession of wdiat we do not 
have, but the enjoyment of w'hat we possess. If w^e have measles, we can 
just as well enjoy them. For if we do not, we shall still have measles. 

But what about the United Nations? Are not at least they a sign that 
our half of the globe will be different from that of the Russians, and 
develop into a world of free associates after all? Why should we other- 
wise adhere to them with such increawng faith and enthusiasm? Indeed, 
why should we? Obviotfsly because we ace discovering them increas- 
ingly as what they are, the cloak and tool of our imperial domination. 
This is why our first tryly popular enthusiasm for their existence 
coincided with the outbreak of the Korean war into whicli they were 
led nor by their but our determination. Up to that time we were more 
incline to consider them as a tool of Russian oljstruction, which they 
probably would still be had not Russia unwisely just then obstructed a 
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bit toio emphatically by not attending meetings. That gave us the first 
chance of turning them into an instrument of our own policy, and our 
instrument they have remained ever since. As Washington Banktrmds 
a realistic and unsentimental business news feature service, putit: * 

‘This nation is, apparently, cast for a heroic role in world affairs. To 
lead and police the world will be costly, bringing many changes. For 
example, a permanent munitions industry will be developed ... It is a 
new kind of tconomy into whicji this nation is turning. It is the ’eco- 
nomy of world pow'er, with w'Ojld defence commitments of a perma- 
nent nature. With permanent arms and munitions will come, too, large 
standing armies and navies and air forces. Sf)me form of the draft on a 
permanent basis is inevitable to support tins heroic role in w'orld poli- 
tics. The subterfuge of a United Nations organization may serve to 
ease the transition period for those who find it hard to face the realities 
but tlie burden of all accomplishment will be on the United States.’* 

There is no reason to shed any tears about this apparent collapse of a 
gr«Mf ideal because the JJnited Nations ne\er were such a great ideal 
in tlie first place. Though originally not meant to be tlie instrument of 
ouf imperial consolidation, they were not meant to be an instrument of 
the free nations either. Had tltis been their intent, they ought to have 
refrained fr< im adopting the undemocratic veto principle or from turn- 
ing the Security Council into a preserve of the great powers whose 
cl^^ to their position of pri\ ilege rests not on w isdom but might. The 
best on^ could thus ewr say of this great ideal was that it was a tool 
not of tMb free but of the big, and tliat, w hile not meant to foster die 
empire of one, it was designed under the ‘subterfuge’ of democratic 
verbiage to secure in perpetuity the empire of five. * 

The important thing, however, is that, even if the original intentions 
of the founders of the United Nations had been as idealistic as they 
appeared to be, the subsequent development would still hav e been the 
same. We have seen in analysing similar experiments that no inter- 
national organization has ever succeeded in remaining an institution of 
free and equal associates if it htjfi amongst its participants a few dis- 
proportionatel}- large powers. If diis was*the case, the result was 
political cancer. And die consequences were alw ays the same. \^’herever 
it was attempted, the struggle for leadership amongst its principal mem- 
bers began almost widi the instant the organization w . set up, ending 
only after one of the two finalists had either been subdued or expelled. 

‘ Washington Banktrpuis. Washington New-s Features, Washington 5, D.C.’ 
J January 1913. 
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If the rivals were of such overwhelming and almost equal power as 
Prussia and Austria were in the pre-^ismarck German federation, or as 
the United States and Russia are now in the United Nations, the sub- 
jection of one was, of course, impossible The only alternative to an 
internal collapse of the organism itself was then expulsion, with the 
rump organization gradually but inevitably becoming the instrument 
of the surviving great power within its frame. 

As shown before, the latter variety of federal destruction occurred in 
the confederation of German states which, after the expulsion of Austria 
in 1866, became the instrument of Prtissia. But it is so clearly shaping 
up also in the case of the United Vlations that we have begun to con- 
sider them as the principal <igent of the non-Russian or American half 
of the world though Russia is actually still one of their members. The 
only thing left for the latter is to ratify her already spiritual expulsion 
by withdrawing also materially. Russia has threatened this already, and 
it depends only on her timing when she will ring down the Iron Curtain 
for good. 

But what then? Even her participation on ^he losing side has given 
Russia such an understanding of the advantage of a multinational 
sounding-board that she will hardly be content with a simple act of 
withdrawal. Rather, she w'ill in all likelihood couple her official seces- 
sion with the simultaneous announcement of the establishment of a 
United Nations of her own, an organization, this time, oi truly free and 
democratic peoples, feeling correctly about eve«y issue, and choosing as 
their new headquarters Leningrad which happens to be withiK as con- 
venient a radius from Moscow as the headquarters of the Western 
United Nations is from Washington. As a result, we shall probably 
have two United Nations instead of one apd, instead of looking dif- 
ferent and decent with ours, we shall have just one more thing in 
common with tlie empire of the East. 

This, then, is the prospecyve shape of the world in the near future. 
As the consolidation process advances, die two empires of East and 
West will dress themselves up as two liberal United Nations organiza- 
tions. But their sole function will b^ limited in either case to serving 
their imperial masters as<i convenient stage on which the mighty can 
perform in their favourite role as the humble. In contrast to the present 
United Nations, neither Russia nor the United States will claim any 
privilege in the succeeding arrangements in the form of a now meaning- 
less veto power or a permanent big-power membership in the various 
^X)undls« On the contrary! Instead of occupying seats of honour, they 
wTn be conspicuously satisfied with the places assi^ed to them by 
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order Of the alphabet. Insisting on the equality of all, they will permit 
the delegates of even the smallest c^pntry td orate volubly or slap them 
chummily on their backs. Their presidency will rotate, and their 
Assemblies will be like the Senate of ancient Rome where Caesat could 
prove how he was just another modest member of that exalted body, 
begging his colleagues to go along with him on this or that, provided 
of course that this suited the majesty of their will to which he was at 
all times ready^to bow. Yet, as nobody in Roman times was fooledjDy 
the display of Caesar’s gorgeous humility, no one in our time will be 
fooled by the role assigned to die various United Nations. Like the 
Roman Senate, diey will be but bodies sitting in some famous piece 
of architecture with the privilege of hearing ^nd accepting with proper 
laudatory remarks the decisions handed dow'n to them from their true 
masters in Moscow or Washington, as the case may bA 

There will be odier similarities with ancient Rome, that great pioneer 
in elaborating devices of imperial domination. Russia has already begun 
to experiment with them by extending the chief right of lier hemisphere 
— membersliip in the great councils of communism — to prominent per- 
sonalities from satellite countries. Similarly, we shall soon begin con- 
ferring on deserving foreigners the chief right of our part of the world 
— American citizenship. Our first choice will be foreign heads of state, 
members of government, politicians, and soldiers willing to fight in our 
armies. As a next step, along witli our citizenship, w'e shall grant not 
only the personal privilege but the ex-officio right to outstanding foreign 
representitives to address during their visits to the United Nations 
headquarters in New York also the true centre of power, the American 
Congress. Trends to diat effect are already clearly discernible. Even- 
tually, to the most deserving of them all, we shall grtnt membeisliip in 
our Senate until they will some day realize that they are ruling their 
respective countries no longer by virtue of tlieir domestic election but 
on account of their confirmation as senators of the United States. When 
this stage is reached, we may e\en decide to do away with die label 
United Nations for our o\^ti imperial system and simply call it die 
United States. 

Tlius, as Rome turned trte w^rld Roma^ by extending in ever- 
broadening waves of imperial generosity her citizenship to increas- 
ingly distant peoples, so we shall turn' our part of the world American 
by an identical process.^ Only Americans v?ill have di» full pri\'ileges 

^ Gibbon has given us an excellent description of the imperceptible Romaniza- 
tion of the andent world through the same device by which both the United* 
States and Russia are assimilating their respective dominions at die present time 
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of freedom, but this will not mean much as practically everybody will 
be an American citizen. A. similar condition will be brought about on 
the Russian side with the single peculiarity that its common denomina- 
tor will be an ideology rather than a nationality. But even this will not 
make us look very different if we realize that conununism is not only 
the natural system of huge organisms but the only system by which 
they can maintain themselves. Hugeness, as we have seen, needs con- 
scipus direction, supervision, control, obedience, conformity, effi- 
ciency, standardization, discipline,* alikeness in habit and thought, 
unity, centralism — all concepts which in their sum constitute the 
essence and operating basis of socialism. Our empire being as huge as 
Russia’s, and requiring th^ same continuous state of preparedness, will 
need as much centralization and direction and, though we may call our 
brand anti-corrilmunism or, perhaps, the mood of the age, it will be 
communism just the same. Thus, a time will come when the two halves 
of the world, organized along such different roads, will be identical in 
everything but their name. And the reason for it will be the same which 
is responsible for the fact that the only thing looking exactly like the 
North Pole is its very opposite — the South Pole. And this will be the 
end of the process of consolidation. 


7. War^ World State , and a World of Little States 

But it will not be the end of the story. Tlje result of tlie coexistence 
of the two ultimate power blocks of Russia apd the Uni ted ^States' will 
be war. Not because one party would now want to conquer the other. 
On the contrary. The two survivors of the elimination process of great 
power will be thd most pathetically genuine addicts to the peace of the 
world which history will have known up till then. They will feel that 

— by the colonization of previous allies sweetened by the simultaneous extension 
of citizenship. ‘Those princes',^ he writes, ‘whom the ostentation of gratitude or 
generosity permitted for a while to hold a precarious sceptre were dismissed 
from their thrones, as soon as lliey had performed their appointed task of 
fashioning to the yoke die vanquished nations. The free states and cities which 
had embn«oed the cause of Rome were r-e warded with a nominal alliance, and 
insensibly sunk into real ^rvitude. The public authority was everywhere exer- 
cised by the ministers of the senate and of the emperors, and that authority was 
absolute and without control. But the same ^utary maxims of government, 
which had secured the peacd and obedience of Italy, were extended to the most 
distant conquests. A nation 6 i Romans was gradually formed in the provinces by 
the double expedient of introducing colonies, and of admitting the most faithful 
and deserving of the provincials to the freedom of Rome.* (Edward Gibbon, op. 
cit., vol. 1, chapter 2, p. 35.) 
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only madness could plunge them into the final catastrophe whose 
shadow will paralyse their thoughts with a perpetual fog of fear. True, 
only madness could under these circumstances lead to war. But the 
constant fear and terror of the other’s potential if not of his intentions 
will drive the sanest mad. In alignments of such proportions, no human 
force can control the power the two ultimate antagonists will possess, 
and never surrender because neither will ever be able to trust the other! 

So, unless the two empires will by some miraculous reason disinte- 
grate as a result of the gigantic dimensions of their own efforts, the 
inevitable will occur. The mass o# power accumulated on either side at 
a near critical volume will, somewhere, some time, touch the other, 
and detonate with the dreaded spontaneity nf an atomic explosion. 

The ensuing war may last a week, a month, or a centur\\ Whatever 
its length, it will have only one survivor. This survivor will at last 
establish that monstrous ideal of our desolate planners, purchased to no 
purpose at sucli monstrous a price — the world state, the empire of total 
unity, conformity, and peace. Being an American, I have the hopeful 
presentiment that it will Ije American though this w ill mean no more to 
Its eventual citizens than it meant to the latter-day Romans that many 
of their ancestors were defeated Carthaginians w ho once hoped to 
unite the world under their own sign. Man has the tendency to take to 
every nationality or ideology imposed upon him w ith sufficient deter- 
mination and, as the multitude of flourishing political systems show', 
can be happy under aln^ost any of them — w hich, though not to his 
credit, is fcis salvation. , 

'We shall then, at long last, have the One ^X'orld which has been 
prophesied wdth such enthusiasm, How'e\er, no authority could be 
powerful enough to keep i^together for any length b( time if the com- 
ponent great nations such as the German, English, Italian, or French 
were left intact, even if placed under the rule of the most reliably lo}^l 
proconsuls. Too soon, old powers w'ould regain strength and clial- 
lenge the central authority, however great it may be. As a result, the 
surviving empire, confronted with the task of administering the entire 
globe from a single control tower and without the balancing and 
containing effect of a great ^rival, will have #10 do what every other 
world power has done from the Persians, the Romans, and tlie Catholic 
Church, to Charlemagne, Napoleon, and Hitler. It will have to apply 
the principle of division to its great remaining national olocks, and cut 
them into units small enough to be governed without tlie necessity of 
a ruinously expensive executive instrument. In other words, the world* 
state of total unity, j/it wants to survive longer than the decade of its 
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bloody act of birth, will have to recreate the very thing it may have 
imagined it had destroyed for eveij — a world of small units, a world 
of little states. . 

Consequently, the conclusions of this study will, I hope, after all not 
be considered as so frivolous, destructive, and negative as they may 
have' appeared when I suggested in Chapter XI, in the only word 
which it contains, that the principles of division and the small unit, 
which I had elaborated in the ten preceding chapters, would not be 
applied. They will be applied, thoilgh unfortunately not before but 
after another great-power war, and dot for the sake of freedom but of 
rule. But they will be applied by the ultimate world state irrespective 
whether this be Russia or the United States. 

However, since nothing is ultimate in this ever-changing creation, 
one may safely carry Tocqueville’s predictions or, ratlier, deductions 
a step or two further and state that, whatever comes, the ultimate world 
state will go the road of all other ultimate w orld states of history. After 
a period of dazzling vitality, it will spend itself. There will be no war 
to bring about its end. It will not explode. Ljke the ageing colossi of 
the stellar universe, it will gradually collapse internally, leaving as its 
principal contribution to posterity its fragments, the little states — until 
the consolidation process of big-power development starts all over 
again. This is not pleasant to anticipate. What is pleasant, however, is 
the realization that, in the intervening period between the intellectual 
ice ages of great-power domination, history will in all likelihood repeat 
itself and the world, little and free once more, will experienci another 
of those sp)ells of cultural greamess which characterized the small-state 
worlds of the Middle Ages and Ancient Greece. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF FEDERATION 
PRESENTED* IN MAPS 



APPENDIX I 


Successful federation. With 48 states, luughly equal in size and potential 
strength, no authority in the Univ^d States except the federal can rule 
over all of them. Sych a small-state organization makes the develop- 
ment of an oversized meJnber impossible. Federal power, even if 
small, outweighs any other 47 to i, is therefore always effective. 
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APPENDIX II 


Successful federation. Switzerland, .pldfest federal exp^iment, is organ- 
ized on the basis of 22 states (cantons), not of its four unequal nationali- 
ties. State division, withoiA regard to nationalities, has destroyed the 
unbalanced blocks, has created the great idea of Swiss balance and 
village democracy instead. 
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APPENDIX III 


Unsuccessful federation, Germany’s smaller nations were federated 
with the Great Power of Prussia which — with a population of 40 
million — became natural^ the dominant power in the federation. 
Germany w^as tl^us ruled by Prussia, not by a federal authority which 
could not have enforced its laws on Prussia without her consent. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Unsuccessful federation. European federation, based on its great 
national blocks^ ungual in size and strength, would in the end become 
a federation in the interW of Germany, because Germany alone 
would be large enough to enforce a federal law, and no law could be 
enforced without Germany’s consent. Germany would be arbiter 
and master. 
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APPENDIX V 


Unsuccessful federation. We^e Switzerland organized on national lines 
as shown on this map, German Switzerland would outweigh the others 
2 to !• French, Italian, Romansch would be minorities. By .cutting the 
unequal national blocks into numerous small states, every nationality 
has its own or se\eral states, and is thus never a minority. 
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APPENDIX VI 


Unsuccessjul Jederatton. Were America organized as opposite, on the 
pattern of Europe’s simplified, biy; u/iequally large blocks, Washington 
would be a purely decorative centre as Geneva was for the League of 
Nations. To enforce its authority it would have to ask the support of 
one or more of the powerful members. Wars would be as frequent as 
in Europe. 
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APPENDIX VII 


As on the preceding map America is shown ‘simplified’ in Euro- 
pean style, the harmony and balance of its 48 states destroyed, this 
map shows Europe divided in American style. The arrogant, un- 
cooperative, prQud, self-glorifying nations (great powers) have 
given way to small states which could as easily be ruled by Geneva 
as the U.S. is ruled by Washington. A successful power maniac would 
be as harmless for the rest as Huey Long. 
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.APPENDIX VIII 


The purely geometrical division tof ^America would, however, have 
to be modified in Europe along the traditional tribal frontiers. This 
map shows approximately* the genuine component parts of Europe, 
historically subd^dding the great powers, products not of nature but 
of force. Being all equal in size they are ideally fit to form a successful 
federation. Thus Europe’s problem — as that of any federation — is 
one of division, not of union. 
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